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This paper was written by Mr. Ruskin as a preface to a series of Reminiscences 
about to be published in this Magazine from the pen of the late William Henry 
Harrison. But Mr. Ruskin’s gentle pen has so lovingly dwelt on his pleasant early 
memories that his work has out-grown the limits of such a preface, and is here 
printed as a full and acceptable entity, by itself. Mr. Ruskin’s serious illness 
at the time of the printing of the paper has unhappily made it impossible that 
the proofs should be corrected by himself. The publication of Mr. Harrison’s 
Reminiscences will begin in our number for May.—[ED. ] 
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In seven days more I shall be fifty- 
nine ;—which (practically) is all the 
same as sixty; but, being asked by 
the wife of my dear old friend, 
W.H. Harrison, to say a few words 
of our old relations together, I find 
myself, in spite of all these years, 
a boy again,—partly in the mere 
thought of, and renewed sympathy 
with, the cheerful heart of my old 
literary master, and partly in in- 
stinctive terror lest, wherever he is 
in celestial circles, he should catch 
me writing bad grammar, or 
putting wrong stops, and should 
set the table turning, or the 
like. For he was inexorable in 
such matters, and many a sen- 
tence in ‘‘Modern Painters,” which 
I had thought quite beauti- 
fully turned out after a forenoon’s 
work on it, had to be turned 


outside-in, after all, and cut into 
the smallest pieces and sewn up 
again, because he had found out 
there wasn’t a nominative in it, ora 
genitive, or a conjunction, or some- 
thing else indispensable to a 
sentence’s decent existence and 
position in life. Not a book of mine, 
for good thirty years, but went, 
every word of it, under his careful 
eyes twice over—often also the 
last revises left to his tender mercy 
altogether on condition he wouldn’t 
bother me any more. 

“For good thirty years”: that 
is to say, from my first verse- 
writing in ‘‘Friendship’s Offering” 
at fifteen, to my last orthodox 
and conservative compositions at 
forty-five. But when I began to utter 
radical sentiments, and say things 
derogatory to the clergy, my old 
friend got quite restive—absolutely 
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refused sometimes to pass even 
my most grammatical and punc- 
tuated paragraphs, if theircontents 
savoured of heresy or revolution ; 
and at last I was obliged to print 
all my philanthropy and political 
economy on the sly. 

The heaven of the literary world 
through which Mr. Harrison moved 
in a widely cometary fashion, 
circling now round one luminary 
and now submitting to the attrac- 
tion of another, not without a 
serenely erubescent lustre of his 
own, differed toto celo from the 
celestial state of authorship by 
whose courses we have now the 
felicity of being dazzled and direct- 
ed. Then, the publications of the 
months being very nearly con- 
cluded in the modest browns of 
Blackwood and Fraser, and the 
majesty of the quarterlies being 
above the range of the properly 
so-called “public” mind, thesimple 
family circle looked forward with 
chief complacency to their New 
Year’s gift of the Annual—a deli- 
cately printed, lustrously bound, 
and elaborately illustrated small 
octavo volume, representing, after 
its manner, the poetical and artistic 
inspiration of the age. It is nota 
little wonderful to me, looking back 
to those pleasant years and their 
bestowings, to measure the diffi- 
cultly imaginable distance between 
the periodical literature of that day 
and ours. In afew words, it may 
be summed by saying that the 
ancient Annual was written by 
meekly-minded persons, who felt 
that they knew nothing about any- 
thing, and did not want to know 
more. Faith in the usually accepted 
principles of propriety, and con- 
fidence in the Funds, the Queen, 
the English Church, the British 
Army, and the perennial continu- 
anceof England,of her Annuals, and 
of the creation in general, were ne- 
cessary then for the eligibility, and 
important elements in the success, 
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of the winter-blowing author. 
Whereas I suppose that the popu- 
larity of our present candidates for 
praise, at the successive changes of 
the moon, may be considered as 
almost proportionate to their con- 
fidence in the abstract principles 
of dissolution, the immediate 
necessity of change, and the incon- 
venience, no less than the iniquity, 
of attributing any authority to the 
Church, the Queen, the Almighty, 
or anything else but the British 
Press. Such constitutional differ- 
ences in the tone of the literary 
contents imply still greater con- 
trasts in the lives of the editors 
of these several periodicals. It 
was enough for the editor of 
the ‘‘Friendship’s Offering” if 
he could gather for his Christ- 
mas bouquet a little pastoral 
story, suppose, by Miss Mitford, a 
dramatic sketch by the Rev. George 
Croly, afew sonnets or impromptu 
stanzas to music by the gentlest 
lovers and maidens of his acquaint- 
ance, and a legend of the Apen- 
nines or romance of the Pyrenees 
by some adventurous traveller who 
had penetrated into the recesses of 
their mountains, and would modify 
the traditions of the country to 
introduce a plate by Clarkson 
Stanfield or J. D. Harding. 
Whereas now-a-days the editor of 
a leading monthly is responsible 
to his readers for exhaustive views 
of the politics of Europe during 
the last fortnight; and would think 
himself distanced in the race with 
his lunarian rivals, if his numbers 
did not contain three distinct and 
entirely new theories of the system 
of the universe, and at least one 
hitherto unobserved piece of evi- 
dence of the nonentity of God. 

In one respect, however, the 
humilities of that departed time 
were loftier than the prides of to- 
day,—that even the most retiring of 
its authors expected to be admired, 
not for what he had discovered, but 
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for what he was. It did not 
matter in our dynasties of deter- 
mined noblesse how many things 
an industrious blockhead knew, or 
how curious things a lucky booby 
had discovered. We claimed, and 
gave no honour but for real rank of 
human sense and wit; and although 
this manner of estimate led to 
many various collateral mischiefs 
—to much toleration of misconduct 
in persons who were amusing, and 
of uselessness in those of proved 
ability, there was yet the essential 
and constant good in it, that no 
one hoped to snap up for himself 
reputation which his friend was 
on the point of achieving, and that 
even the meanest envy of merit 
was not embittered by a gambler’s 
grudge at his neighbour’s fortune. 

Into this incorruptible court of 
literature I was early brought, 
whether by good or evil hap, I 
know not; certainly by no very 
deliberate wisdom in my friends 
or myself. A certain capacity for 
rhythmic cadence (visible enough 
in all my later writings) and the 
cheerfulness of a much protected, 
but not foolishly indulged child- 
hood, made me early a rhymester ; 
and a shelf of the little cabinet by 
which I am now writing is loaded 
with poetical effusions which 
were the delight of my father and 
mother, and I have not yet the 
heart to burn. A worthy Scottish 
friend of my father’s, Thomas 
Pringle, preceded Mr. Harrison 
in the editorship of ‘‘ Friendship’s 
Offering,” and doubtfully, but 
with benignantsympathy, admitted 
the dazzling hope that one day 
rhymes of mine might be seen in 
real print, on those amiable and 
shining pages. 

My introduction by Mr. Pringle 
to the poet Rogers, on the ground 
of my admiration of the recently 
published ‘‘Italy,” proved, as 


far as I remember, slightly dis- 
appointing to the poet, 
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appeared on Mr. Pringle’s un- 
advised cross-examination of me 
in the presence that I knew more 
of the vignettes than the verses ; 
and also slightly discouraging to 
me because, this contretemps neces- 
sitating an immediate change of 
subject, I thenceforward under- 
stood none of the conversation, 
and when we came away was 
rebuked by Mr. Pringle for not 
attending to it. Had his grave 
authority been maintained over 
me, my literary bloom would pro- 
bably have been early nipped ; 
but he passed away into the 
African deserts ; and the Favonian 
breezes of Mr. Harrison’s praise 
revived my drooping ambition. 

I know not whether most in 
that ambition, or to please my 
father, I now began seriously to 
cultivate my skill in expression. 
I had always an instinct of pos- 
sessing considerable word-power ; 
and the series of essays written 
about this time for the Architectural 
Magazine, under the signature of 
Kata Phusin, contain sentences 
nearly as well put together as any 
I have done since. But without 
Mr. Harrison’s ready praise, and 
severe punctuation, I should have 
either tired of my labour, or lost 
it; as it was, though I shall 
always think those early years 
might have been better spent, 
théy had their reward. As soon as 
I had anything really to say, I was 
able sufficiently to say it; and 
under Mr. Harrison’s cheerful 
auspices, and balmy consolations 
of my father under adverse 
criticism, the first volume of 
‘‘ Modern Painters ” established 
itself in public opinion, and de- 
termined the tenor of my future 
life. 

Thus began a friendship, and in 
no unreal sense, even a family 
relationship, between Mr. Har- 
rison, my father and mother, and 
me, in which there was no alloy 
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whatsoever of distrust or dis- 
pleasure on either side, but which 
remained faithful and loving, more 
and more conducive to every 
sort of happiness among us, to the 
day of my father’s death. 

But the joyfullest days of it for 
us, and chiefly for me, cheered with 
concurrent sympathy from other 
friends—of whom only one now is 
left—were in the triumphal Olym- 
piad of years which followed the 
publication of the second volume of 
‘** Modern Painters,” when Turner 
himself had given to me his thanks, 
to my father and mother his true 
friendship, and came always for 
their honour, to keep my birthday 
with them; the constant dinner 
party of the day remaining in its 
perfect chaplet from 1844 to 1850, 
—Turner, Mr. Thomas Richmond, 
Mr. George Richmond, Samuel 
Prout, and Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Harrison, as my literary 
godfather, who had held me at the 
Font of the Muses, and was answer- 
able to the company for my moral 
principles and my syntax, always 
made ‘the speech ;” my father 
used most often to answer for me 
in few words, but with wet eyes: 
(there was a general understanding 
that any good or sorrow that might 
come to me in literary life were 
infinitely more his) and the two 
Mr. Richmonds held themselves 
responsible to him for my at least 
moderately decent orthodoxy in 
art, taking in that matter a tenderly 
inquisitorial function, and warning 
my father solemnly of two danger- 
ous heresies in the bud, and of 
things really passing the possibili- 
ties of the indulgence of the 
Church, said against Claude or 
Michael Angelo. The death of 
Turner and other things, far 
more sad than death, clouded 
those early days, but the memory 
of them returned again after I had 
well won my second victory with 
the ‘‘ Stones of Venice;” and the 
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two Mr. Richmonds, and Mr. 
Harrison, and my father, were 
again happy on my birthday, 
and so to the end. 

In a far deeper sense than he 
himself knew, Mr. Harrison was 
all this time influencing my 
thoughts and opinions, by the 
entire consistency, contentment, 
and practical sense of his modest 
life. My father and he were both 
flawless types of the true London 
citizen of olden days: incorrupti- 
ble, proud with sacred and simple 
pride, happy in their function 
and position ; putting daily their 
total energy into the detail of their 
business duties, and finding daily 
a refined and perfect pleasure in 
the hearth-side poetry of domestic 
life. Both of them, in their hearts, 
as romantic as girls; both of them 
inflexible as soldier recruits in an) 
matter of probity and honour, iu 
business or out of it ; both of them 
utterly hating radical newspapers, 
and devoted to the House of Lords; 
my father only, it seemed to me, 
slightly failing in his loyalty to the 
Worshipful the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of London. This disrespect for 
civic dignity was connected in my 
father with some little gnawing 
of discomfort—deep down in his 
heart—in his own position as a mer- 
chant, and with timidly indulged 
hope that his son might one day 
move in higher spheres ; whereas. 
Mr. Harrison was entirely placid 
and resigned to the will of Provi- 
dence which had appointed him 
his desk in the Crown Life Office, 
never in his most romantic 
visions projected a marriage for 
any of his daughters with a British 
baronet or a German count, and 
pinned his little vanities prettily 
and openly on his breast, like a 
nosegay, when he went out to 
dinner. Most especially he shone 


at the Literary Fund, where he 
was Registrar and had proper 
official relations, therefore, ulways- 
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with the Chairman, Lord Mahon, 
or Lord Houghton, or the Bishop 
of Winchester, or some other 
magnificent person of that sort, 
with whom it was Mr. Harrison’s 
supremest felicity to exchange a 
not unfrequent little joke—like a 
pinch of snuff—and to indicate for 
them the shoals to be avoided and 
the channels to be followed with 
flowing sail in the speech of the 
year; after which, if perchance 
there were any malignant in the 
company who took objection, sup- 
pose, to the claims of the author 
last relieved to the charity of 
the Society, or to any claim founded 
on the production of a tale for 
Blackwood’s Magazine, and of 
two sonnets for ‘‘ Friendship’s 
Offering ;” or if perchance there 
were any festering sharp thorn in 
Mr. Harrison’s side in the shape of 
some distinguished radical, Sir 
Charles Dilke, or Mr. Dickens, or 
anybody who had ever said any- 
thing against taxation, or the Post 
Office, or the Court of Chancery, 
or the Bench of Bishops,—then 
would Mr. Harrison, if he had full 
faith in his Chairman, cunningly 
arrange with him some delicate 
little extinctive operation to be per- 
formed on that malignant or that 
radical in the course of the evening, 
and would relate to us exultingly 
the next day all the incidents of the 
power of arms, and vindictively 
(for him) dwell on the barbed 
pe and double edge of the 
veantiful episcopalian repartee 
with which it was terminated. 
Very seriously, in all such public 
duties Mr. Harrison was a person 
of rarest quality and worth; 
absolutely disinterested in his zeal, 
unwearied in exertion, always 
ready, never tiresome, never 
absurd; bringing practical sense, 
kindly discretion, and a most whole- 
some element of good-humoured, 
but incorruptible honesty, into 
everything his hand found to do. 
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Everybody respected, and the best 
men sincerely regarded him, and I 
think those who knew most of the 
world were always the first to 
acknowledge his fine faculty of 
doing exactly the right thing to 
exactly the right point—and so 
pleasantly. In private life, he 
was to me an object of quite 
special admiration, in the quantity 
of pleasure he could take in little 
things; and he very materially 
modified many of my gravest con- 
clusions, as to the advantages or 
mischiefs of modern suburban life. 
To myself scarcely any dwelling- 
place and duty in this world would 
have appeared (until, perhaps, I 
had tried them) less eligible for 
a man of sensitive and fanciful 
mind than the New Road, Camber- 
well Green, and the monotonous 
office work in Bridge Street. And 
to a certain extent, Iam still of 
the same mind as to these matters, 
and do altogether, and without 
doubt or hesitation, repudiate the 
existence of New Road and Cam- 
berwell Green in general, no less 
than the condemnation of intelli- 
gent persons to a routine of clerk’s 
work broken only by a three weeks’ 
holiday in the decline of the year. 
On less lively, fanciful, and ami- 
able persons than my old friend, 
the New Road and the daily desk 
do verily exercise a degrading and 
much to be regretted influence. 
But Mr. Harrison brought the 
freshness of pastoral simplicity 
into the most faded corners of 
the Green, lightened with his 
cheerful heart the most leaden 
hours of the office, and gathered 
during his three weeks’ holiday in 
the neighbourhood, suppose, of 
Guildford, Gravesend, Broadstairs, 
or Rustington, more vital recrea- 
tion and speculative philosophy 
than another man would have got 
on the grand tour. 

On the other hand, I, who had 
nothing to do all day but what I 
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liked, and could wander at will 
among all the best beauties of 
the globe—nor that without suffi- 
cient power to see and to feel them, 
was habitually a discontented 
person, and frequently a weary 
one ; and the reproachful thought 
which always rose in my mund 
when in that unconquerable list- 
lessness of surfeit from excitement 
I found myself unable to win even 
& momentary pleasure from the 
fairest scene, wasalways: ‘“ If but 
Mr. Harrison were here instead of 
me !” 

Many and many a time I 
planned very seriously the beguil- 
ing of him over the water. But 
there was always something to be 
done in a hurry—something to be 
worked out—something to be seen, 
as I thought, only in my own quiet 
way. I believe if I had but had 
the sense to take my old friend 
with me, he would have shewn me 
ever so much more than I found 
out by myself. But it was not to 
be; and year after year I went to 
grumble and mope at Venice, or 
Lago Maggiore ; and Mr. Harrison 
to enjoy himself from morning to 
night at Broadstairs or Box Hill. 
Let me not speak with disdain of 
either. No blue languor of tide- 
less wave is worth the spray and 
sparkle of a South-Eastern Eng- 
lish beach, and no one will ever 
rightly enjoy the pines of the 
Wengern Alp who despises the 
boxes of Box Hill. 

Nay, I remember me of a little 
— of George Richmond him- 
self on those fair slopes of sunny 
sward, ending in a vision of Tobit 
and his dog—no less—led up there 
by thehelpful angel. (I havealways 
wondered, by the way, whether 
that blessed dog minded what the 
— said to him.) 

ut Mr. Harrison was independ- 
ent of these mere xthereal visions, 
and surrounded himself only with 
a halo of sublunary beatitude. 
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Welcome always he, as on his 
side frankly coming to be well, 
with the farmer, the squire, the 
rector, the—TI had like to have said, 
dissenting minister, but I think 
Mr. Harrison usually evaded villa- 
ges for summer domicile which 
were in any wise open to suspicion 
of Dissent in the air,—but with 
hunting rector,and the High Church 
curate, and the rector’s daughters, 
and the curate’s mother—and 
the landlord of the Red Lion, and 
the hostler of the Red Lion stables, 
and the tapster of the Pig and 
Whistle, and all the pigs in the 
back-yard, and all the whistlers in 
the street—whether for want of 
thought or for gaiety of it, and all 
the geese on the common, ducks in 
the horse-pond, and daws in the 
steeple, Mr. Harrison was known 
and beloved by every bird and 
body of them before half his holi- 
day was over, and the rest of it 
was mere exuberance of festivity 
about him, and applauding 
coronation of his head and heart. 
Above all, he delighted in the 
ways of animals and children. He 
wrote a birthday ode—or at least 
a tumble-out-of-the-nest-day ode, 
to our pet rook, Grip, which 
encouraged that birdin taking such 
liberties with the cook, and in 
addressing so many impertinences 
to the other servants, that he 
became the mere plague, or as 
the French would express it, the 
‘* Black-beast,” of the kitchen at 
Denmark Hill for the rest of his 
life. There was almost always a 
diary kept, usually, I think, in 
rhyme, of those summer hours of 
indolence; and when at last it 
was recognised, in due and reverent 
way, at the Crown Life Office, that 
indeed the time had drawn near 
when its constant and faithful 
servant should be allowed to rest, 
it was perhaps not the least of my 
friend’s praiseworthy and gentle 
gifts to be truly capable of rest : 
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withdrawing himself into the me- 
mories of his useful and benevolent 
life, and making it truly a holiday 
in its honoured evening. The 
idea then occurred to him (and it 
was now my turn to press with 
hearty sympathy the sometimes 
intermitted task) of writing these 
Reminiscences: valuable—valuable 
to whom, and for what, I begin to 
wonder. For indeed these memo- 
ries are of people who are passed 
away like the snow in harvest ; and 
now, with the sharp-sickle reapers 
of full shocks of the fattening 
wheat of metaphysics, and fair 
novelists Ruth-like in the fields of 
barley, or more mischievously 
coming through the rye,—what 
will the public, so vigorously sus- 
tained by these, care to hear of the 
lovely writers of old days, quaint 
creatures that they were? —Merry 
Miss Mitford, actually living in 
the country, actually walking in 
it, loving it, and finding history 
enough in the life of the butcher’s 
boy, and romance enough in the 
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story of the miller’s daughter, to 
occupy all her mind with, innocent 
of troubles concerning the Turkish 
question; steady-going old Bar- 
ham, confessing nobody but the 
Jackdaw of Rheims, and fearless 
alike of ritualism, Darwinism, or 
disestablishment; iridescent clear- 
ness of Thomas Hood—the wildest, 
deepest infinity of marvellously 
jestful men; manly and rational 
Sydney, inevitable, infallible, in- 
offensively wise of wit ;—they are 
gone their way, and ours is far 
diverse ; and they and all the 
less-known, yet pleasantly and 
brightly endowed spirits of that 
time, are suddenly as unintelligible 
to us as the Etruscans—not a feel- 
ing they had that we can share in ; 
and these pictures of them will be 
to us valuable only as the sculpture 
under the niches far in the shade 
there of the old parish church, 
dimly vital images of inconceivable 
creatures whom we shall never see 
the like of more. 
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THE ETHIC IDEAS OF THE EDDA. 


By Karu 


‘““A GrRanp and savage faith of 
mightiest power,” Southey called 
the mythic system of the Teutonic 
race. But the question may be 
asked :—Had those heroic warrior 
tribes, who once looked up to 
Zalmoxis, to Woden or Odin, to 
Thor, Freia, and Balder, anything 
like a code of ethics? Did not 
their rude Nature-worship lack 
the very elements of high moral 
training ? 

I believe the character of those 
ancient Germanic creeds is still 
much misunderstood. It is not 
seldom misunderstood—nay, often 
utterly ignored—even among those 
whose knowledge of Comparative 
Mythology enables them to draw 
parallels between the teachings of 
the Vedas and the Zend-Avesta, 
the cuneiform riddles of Assyria, 
the hieratic writings of Egypt, and 
the temple records of Mexico. 
Artistically speaking, the Teutonic 
creed was in its latest period, 
shortly before its downfall, by no 
means savage or rude. It was not 
so, at any rate, when we compare 
it with the religions and rites of 
other ancient nations. We must 
not forget that the worship of 
Woden died out rather late even 
in this country. The Odinic re- 
ligion came down upon the eastern, 
the southern, the northern coasts 
of Britain under the Horse flag 
of the Anglo-Saxon; under the 
Raven flag of the Dane; and later 
still, with the hosts of Vikings that 
poured all over the Orkneys, the 
Hebrides, Scotland, and the shores 
of Northumberland. It was sup- 
pressed by fire and sword, in 
Germany, only in the eighth cen- 
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tury. It went out in Iceland in 
the year 1000 of our era. It 
lingered even much longer in 
Scandinavia. 

Now, if we begin with He- 
rodotos’ allusions to the cult of 
the Thrakian and Getic peoples, 
who are clearly provable to have 
been of Gothic, Germanic race ; 
and if we follow our sources 
through Greek, Roman, Arab, 
German, and Norse literature, 
ending with the two Eddas, which 
were written down when the 
Odinic religion collapsed in her last 
northern strongholds,—we have 
gone over a period of not less than 
1600 years. Within so long a 
space, there was time for develop- 
ment. No religion perseveres for 
ever in stiff and fixed uniformity. 
This characteristic applies also to 
the Germanic religion. In the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, that 
creed had certainly attained a 
shape which perfectly fitted it for 
sculptural rendering; and a begin- 
ning in this direction was already 
made with whatever art the sons 
of the North could command. 
What is far more important, how- 
ever, is the fact that no fanatic 
clerical zeal of propagandism by 
fire and sword maddened the race 
whose tenets are contained in the 
Edda. One source, at least, of 
human misery did not flow among 
them. In an ethic sense, this is 
a notable point. 

Doctrinally speaking, we can 
detect in the sacred poetry of the 
Edda, as well as in the prose 
Scripture of the same name, that 
forms its exegetic catechism, 
several scientific theories under 
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mythological guise. This may 
appear extraordinary ; but in Ger- 
man folk-lore still current, traces 
of similar views may also be dis- 
covered in the form of poetical 
tales. This is but a feature 
common to all mythic systems. 
It is, to some extent, even their 
very reason of beirg. Thus, 
Neptunistic and volcanic theories 
of the earth’s formation—faint 
allusions to those Germ and 
Evolution Theories which are 
shadowed forth in classic writings, 
and which in recent times have 
been indicated by Herder, Goethe, 
Kant, Lamarck, and Geoffrey St. 
Hilaire, or expounded and partly 
worked out, some thirty years 
ago, by Kaup, and then more 
systematically by Darwin and 
Wallace—pantheistic ideas of the 
kinship of all things and beings— 
notions of the indestructibility of 
matter, andof an incessant process 
of growth, decay, and re-genera- 
tion, and many other signs of early 
thought on some of the greatest 
problems, are to be found in our 
forefathers’ apparently simple or 
bizarre beliefs. 

No doubt, the mass of men, in 
those early times, knew little more 
than the outside of the mytho- 
logical puzzle. For all that, it is 
impossible to deny that, in supersti- 
tions seemingly bereft of all mean- 
ing, a theory of natural philosophy 
was often incrustated—in a rudi- 
mentary, childish form ; but yet a 
theory which some Teutonic gudja, 
wetha, sinisto, or ewart (as the 
sacrifice performers and law- 
teachers among the different 
Germanic tribes were called), may 
once have held in a more reason- 
able shape, as an esoteric science. 
If so many records of the most 
ancient times were not irrecover- 
ably lost, I imagine that our sur- 
prise at seeing how closely the 
guesses of early races came, now 
and then, to the well supported 
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results of modern research, would 
even be greater than it is already 
now. 

When we deal with the ideas 
embodied in the Germanic creed, 
we can but deplore the loss of 
those ‘barbarous and very old 
songs” (barbara et antiquissima car- 
mina) which Karl the Great—as 
his friend and historian, Eginhard, 
says—had gathered among all 
the nations brought under his 
rule. Monkish ignorance or ill- 
will destroyed those precious 
collections. Our regret is enhanced 
when we hear of the destruction, 
by a Christian priest, of a valuable 
Anglo-Saxon codex, bound in oak 
wood, whose titles were written 
in golden letters, and which the 
priest burnt, because it contained 
‘‘lies of the Devil” —that is, the 
national creed of the Teutonic 
people who gave their name to 
this country. We can only be glad, 
under these circumstances, that by 
a fortunate chance the Eddas, at 
least, turned up again in the 
seventeenth century. Were we in 
possession of all the lost manu- 
scripts, we might probably shew 
that the ‘‘ grand and savage faith 
of mightiest power” was marked 
by not a few traits of great promise 
as regards human culture ; traits 
of which, however, we get some 
good glimpses even in what has 
come down to us. 

I would liken that which is left 
us in the way of our knowledge 
of the mythic system of Germany, 
to the broken shafts, and columns, 
and the scattered masonry of some 
ruined building which, in grey 
antiquity, once proudly towered 
aloft. Moss and creepers have 
overgrown the confused heaps of 
stone that are strewn about like so 
many architectural riddles. Yonder 
stands a little group of pillars— 
beheaded, as it were; making a 
mute appeal to the beholder for 
the sad treatment they received. 
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From them, if you look closely, 
you may get a faint notion of the 
character of the edifice. A single 
part of it still stands compact—a 
small remnant, but well preserved. 
With our mind’s eye, we may draw 
lines from it all around, in search 
of the builder’s design. Again, 
on scanning the neighbourhood, 
we come upon modern houses, into 
which strange pieces of stone-work 
are inserted; clearly of very old 
date. Our curiosity is aroused. 
We think the crust of mortar and 
whitewash, here and there, may 
conceal some ancient architectural 
treasure, hidden away by hostile, 
careless, or mischievous hands— 
and look! on scratching the surface, 
we actually come upon some highly 
interesting find. It may bea very 
keystone that all at once fills up a 
gap. Then we bend our face again 
quickly earthwards, to see whether 
the veriest rubbish lying about 
may not be pregnant with some 
noble, though sadly broken, pillar. 
And indeed, after much sifting 
and cleansing, and putting this 
and that fragment together, we 
perhaps reconstruct a piece of 
sculptured ornamentation which 
speaks its own tale, and a grand 
one too; and what had seemed, 
until now, a medley of rubbish, 
suddenly rises into harmony and 


pleasing lines of grandeur or 
beauty. 
Il. 
Highly elaborated as the mythic 
systems of the Hellenic and 


Latin world were, we find in them 
very little as to the proper Rules 
of Life. But when we turn to the 
sayings of Brahminie or Bud- 
dhistic teachers of that cradle of 
early civilisation, Hindostan; to 
the teachings of the great Chinese 
or Persian Reformers; or to the 
doctrines of the thinkers and sages 
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of Greece and Rome, we often 
meet with moral precepts given 
almost in the same words in which 
they are given now, and on which 
we pride ourselves as if they were 
peculiar to our own stage of civi- 
lisation. In bare justice to those 
who have lived before us, thou- 
sands of years ago, such errors 
must be dispelled. 

In matters of morality, works 
are perhaps better than words, or 
doctrines. And here the testimony 
of the Greek historian may be 
quoted, who gives us a record of 
one of the earliest Teutonic tribes 
that we meet with in history— 
namely, the Getes, who dwelt near 
the Danube at the time of the 
invasion of Darius. Herodotos 
speaks of them as being at the 
same time “the most valiant and 
the most just of the Thrakians.’’* 
Their chief deities he calls Zalmoxis 
and Gebeleizis—names in the last 
syllable of which, I think, may 
perhaps be contained one of the 
appellatives of Odin, who was also 
called Zeizo ; a word of the same 
root with Dyaus, Zeus, Deus, and 
other expressions for the divinised 
Shining Sky. There is a strange 
story in Herodotos, to the effect 
that the Greeks of the Hellespont 
and the Pontus asserted that 
Zalmoxis was a man—originally 
living at Samos as a slave of 
Pythagoras, and that afterwards, 
having gained his freedom, he 
became a reformer among his 
Thrakian countrymen, whom he 
gained over to more civilised life. 
The alleged disappearance of this 
Zalmoxis, in an underground hall, 
from which he came forth again 
after three years, whereby he con- 
firmed his doctrine of immortality 
tothe Thrakians, who hadlamented 
him as dead, reminds us of the 
Teutonic caverned heroes, and of 


* Herodotoa, iv. 193. 
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the Northern practice of warriors 
*‘ going into the hill.” Herodotos 
says he will not decide as to 
whether the personage in question 
was a man ora god; but inclines 
to the opinion that ‘‘ this Zalmoxis 
lived many years before Pythago- 
ras.” 

Perhaps it need not create won- 
der that some Thrakian of yore 
should have carried the seeds of 
the Pythagorean doctrine among 
his countrymen ; even as it is far 
from unlikely that the Greek sage 
himself had obtained personal 
knowledge of Indian philosophy, 
and elaborated his own system 
therefrom. That a reformer among 
the Getic, or Gothic, Thrakians 
should, for the sake of greater 
influence, assume the name of a 
deity, was neither an unusual 
thing among Teutonic chieftains. 
In the half mythical, half historic 
Norse Langtedgatal, or Royal 
Geneaiogy, the names of Thor and 
Woden, or Oden (Odin), repeatedly 
occur as the names of kings. Nor 
is it extraordinary that a Germanic 
tribe, in spite of its martial fierce- 
ness, should take kindly to milder 
Greek tenets. The Thrakians, no 
doubt, were a most warlike and 
most Bacchanalian race. Yet, 
among them, the golden-harped 
singer subdued all nature by his 
melodious accords; and it was they 
who gave rise to the humanising 
Orphic cult. So, also, a grafting 
of Pythagorean doctrines upon the 
worship of Odin-Zeizo may easily 
have made the Getes the justest 
as well as the bravest of the 
Thrakians. 
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From classic authors we know 
that the Thrakians had made pro- 
gress in civilisation—witness their 
numerous towns,—though the 
Greeks, according to their wont, 
still spoke of them as “ bar- 
barians.”” Jornandes, the Gothic 
writer of the sixth century of our 
era, observes that through the 
teaching of Zeutas, Diceneus, and 
Zalmoxis—whom he assumes to 
have been men of learning and 
influence—the Getes of Dacia, 
Thrace, and Moesia had attained 
nomeanculture. For this view he 
refers to the older writers, such as. 
Dio. Jornandes says:—‘‘ Hence 
the Goths were always the most 
cultured among nearly the whole 
of the barbarians; aye, almost 
something like the Greeks—as 
Dio relates, who drew up their 
history and annals in Greek style.” 

Considering this early contact 
between the Hellenes and a Ger- 
manic race near the Balkan and 
the Danube, it would be idle to 
deny that ethic ideas of some 
refinement must have prevailed 
already among some of those 
Teutons of the East, who offered 
a stiff-necked resistance to the 
Persian invader, and were by him 
‘reduced to slavery, though they 
are the most valiant and the most 
just of the Thrakians.”’ 


IIT. 

If we leave the dim regions 
ot the Herodotean account for the 
records of Tacitus, who describes, 
500 years later, the Western 
Germans that dwelt between the 
Ardennes,* the Danube, and the 


* Though Tacitus says that “Germany, asa whole, isdivided from Gaul, Rhaetia, 
and Sarmatia, by the Rhine and the Danube,” he afterwards places Treverians and 
Nervians, “who assert their claim of German origin even with ambitious jea’ousy,”’ 
as against the Gauls, on the left side of the Rhine. He does the same in regard to 
the Vangiones, the Tribokians, the Nemetians, the Ubians, and Bataviany. all of 
whom he declares to be of undoubtedly German blood. (Germania, xxviii. and 
xxix.) Czesar’s “Gallia” also was only a geographical, not an ethnological, 
designation. It comprised Keltic, Germanic, and Iberian (or Basque) races. 
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Finnic Gulf, we come upon such a 
picture of Teutonic life as formed 
‘a striking contrast to the customs 
and the morality of degenerate 
Rome. The Roman historian did 
not, as has sometimes been sus- 
pected, give too high a colouring 
to his picture with a political 
object. Whoever reads his ‘‘ Ger- 
mania” carefully, will find that he 
spoke strongly, even with satirical 
pungency, of some of our fore- 
fathers’ faults. All the more trust- 
worthy are his accounts of the 
purity of life which otherwise 
characterised the ancient Germans. 

Tacitus found them truthful, 
hospitable, brave, chaste; loving 
and respectful towards woman- 
kind to such a degree that some- 
thing sacred and prophetic (sanc- 
tum aliquid et providum) was said, 
among them, to attach to women. 
He describes those simple warriors 
as monogamous; fond of their 
families ; devoted to their kith and 
kin ; faithful to promises and oaths, 
even when, hi wing gambled away 
their personal freedom in the ex- 
citement of a carousal, they were 


‘to surrender themselves into bon- 


dage. To their menials—Tacitus 
says—they were kind, in spite of 
the absence of formal laws. They 
shewed themselves jealous of their 
public liberties, and lovers of 
equality at least to this extent, 
that the children of bond and free 
grew up together, without any line 
of social division. They were 
simple in their tastes; enemies of 


all usurious practices ; sociable 


even to excess ; guileless and open- 
hearted, though of wrathful temper 
when their blood had been roused 
by high words after copious 
libations ; strong in the face of 
death ; and mindful of the maxims 
of honour under all circumstances. 

Speaking of the destruction of 
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60,000 Bructerians by fellow 
Germans, Tacitus gleefully adds 
that ‘‘ they fell, not by the Roman 
sword and spear, but, to the de- 
light of our_eyes, in our very 
presence.” He further expresses 
a hope that ‘this hatred and dis- 
cord among our foes may last for 
ever.” With such words of his 
before us, it can certainly not be 
said that he was over-friendly to 
the Germanic race. He simply 
described what he heard, and per- 
haps saw. His book goes far to 
prove that moral ideas of no little 
value were deeply engrained in 
those valiant defenders of their 
fatherland against the universal 
dominion of Rome. 


IV. 

Nothing has been preserved in 
the shape of sayings or maxims 
for life’s conduct of the heathen 
Germans. Their ethic notions can 
only be judged from the practical 
outcome. Still, when we see a 
people living in regular settle- 
ments, as the Germans of Tacitus’ 
time did; tilling the soil and 
rearing cattle; acquainted with 
the arts of weaving and of metal 
manufacture; having clearly framed 
political and social institutions of 
their own; and at the same time 
maintaining a standard of morality 
which strikes a careful observer 
and distinguished writer from their 
enemies’ ranks: we are driven to 
the conclusion that such a people 
must also have possessed clearly 
defined rules of life. 

Our sources being silent on this 
point, we have to turn to the grand 

old Northern Scripture ; collected 
nearly a thousand years after 
Tacitus. Now, among the German 
tribes, that Roman historian reck- 
oneda northern, Scandinavian race: 
the Suiones, or Swedes.* The con- 





* Germania, x\iiv. 
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tents of the Edda itself—more 
particularly the Sigurd tale—can 
be proved to be, in a great 
measure, either of direct German 
origin, the very scene of >vents 
being laid on the Rhine ;* or they 
are, at all events, the common 
property of the Norse and German 
branches of the Teutonic race. 
Sigurd is a “ Southern ’’—that is, 
a German—chieftain. He delivers 
Brynhild, or Sigurdrifa, from her 
trance, in Frankish—that is, Ger- 
man—land. German men (thyd- 
verskir menn) are quoted, in the 
Edda, as sources of the Sigurd 
story. There are, in it, many more 
allusions of this kind to Germany 
proper. In fact, we possess, in 
that noble Northern Scripture, the 
Icelandic version of the Teutonic 
view of the universe, and of the 
cycle of gods and heroes whose 
images are originally a poetic 
interpretation of nature. From 
the Edda we are, therefore, en- 
titled to make a retrospective con- 
clusion, at least in a general sense, 
as to early German maxims of 
life. 

The chief characteristic of the 
Edda is, beyoud question, the bat- 
tle spirit. That spirit flashes 
through its Hero Songs as well as 
its Creation Stories, and Divine 
Hymns. Not only does the ber- 
serk tone pervade the encounters 
between the race of Giants and the 
circle of Gods. It also tills, with 
its tumult, the Germanic Paradise. 
And again it breaks forth, in a 
tremendous catastrophe, during 
the ‘Twilight of Gods—which, 
however, will lead to a reign of 
peace and bliss, with Right avenged 
and Justice triumphant. 

But with all its weird and 
gloomy descriptions, there are pas- 
sages, in the Edda, full of tender 
and delicate feeling, which could 
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only come out of hearts capable of 
great goodness. We certainly 
need not set too high a value upon 
the ethics of the much fighting, 
much carousing Norse race of old. 
Their fierce energy was fed by 
an exuberance of animal spirits. 
Their strong deeds do not always 
bear close inspection. Yet, the 
beautiful Balder myth alone 1s 
enough to prove that they, too, had 
clear ethic conceptions, even of a 
sublime character; and that they 
looked forward to the final over- 
throw of Evil and the ultimate 
triumph of Right. 

There are some maxims in the 
Edda utterly at variance with our 
ways of thinking and feeling. At 
the same time there are others— 
and they form by far the great 
majority—containing moral tenets 
of considerable beauty, and views 
about human nature embodying 
deep observation. We find them 
mainly in the Lay of the High 
One; in the Lodfafnir’s Song, 
which is added to it; in the Song 
of Sigurdrifa; partly also—but 
very slightly so—in Odin’s Runic 
Song, and in Groa’s Ke-awakening. 

It is scarcely necessary to re- 
mark that the Germanic Rules of 
Life, so far as they have been 
framed in special sentences, are 
not given, in the lays referred to, 
in any doctrinal order. Such doc- 
trinal order is neither to be found 
in other Scriptures. I think it is 
not asserting too much to say that 
a heathen ‘l'eutonic children’s cate- 
chism, comprising the dogmas, 
must once have existed—nay, is 
still partly preserved in the various 
nursery ditties, lullabies, and 
dancing rhymes current to this 
day. ali over Germany, in which 
the traces of pagan deities, creation 
stories, and general views about 
the universe, are clearly discerni- 


*See Siyurdharkhrida and Brynhildharkhvida, 
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ble. In a similar way, it is not 
difficult to suppose that a kind of 
proverbial philosophy in moral 
matters was once taught to the 
rising youth. Be that as it may, 
we certainly find in the Eddic 
Songs a number of precepts, em- 
bodying principles of a somewhat 
higher ethic character; mixed up, 
it is true, with common counsels 
of a prudential kind. 

It is there laid down that the 
passions of mankind stand in need 
of a eurb, which we should con- 
tinually strive to employ—that, in 
dealing with our fellow men, we 
ought to be forbearing towards 
the failings of others, modest in 
ourown behaviour—that we should 
be true to our word and oath; 
faithful in love, in friendship, and 
wedlock—that we should shew 
reverence to the aged, kindness to 
the poor, liberal hospitality to the 
wayfarer and guest—that we 
should be temperate in bodily 
enjoyments, moderate in our utter- 
ances, as well as in our acts, 
especially when placed in the 
position of rulers—that a cheerful 
behaviour should mark our walk 
through life—that we should be 
devoted-to our kith and kin; 
industrious in such a way as will 
make a man independent; and 
careful of our public duties—that 
we should have courage to bear 
up against the inevitable Fate— 
and give a proper, respectful treat- 
ment to the dead. 

This is not a complete system of 
morality, but we can draw a con- 
clusion from it as to the ethic 
disposition of those who framed 
such a code of life. In the most 


connected form these maxims are 
to be found in the Hava-mial, or Lay 
of the High One, in which Odin 
himself is supposed to speak. 
This didactic poem has not inaptly 
been compared to the ‘ Works 
and Days,” that are attributed to 
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Hesiod. Rightly read, the 
Hava-mal only brings in Odin at a 
few places, where there is a slight 
mythological intercalation between 
the ethic or prudential rules. The 
text at large is free from all 
theological admixture; not a single 
deity being even so much as men- 
tioned. This is the more sur- 
prising because it took a Trinity of 
Gods, in the Northern creed, to 
create the first human pair out of 
two trees—the ash and the elm. 
As the Song of the Prophetess 
says :— 
From the meeting of Gods there then 
went forth 
Three heavenly rulers, most mighty 
and fair : 
On the shore they found in helpless 
plight, 
Ask and Embla, without destiny yet. 


No soul these had yet; nor any senses; 

No blood ; no motion ; nor blooming 
colour. 

A soul Odin gave them; Hoénir gave 
senses ; 

Blood gave Lodur, and blooming 
colour. 


Evidently, at the time the 
Hava-mal was written, man had 
already so far felt himself in- 
dependent from this complication 
of divine powers that was said 
to have fashioned him into form, 
as to set up an ethic system of his 
own, without any reference to 
them. Only Odin, the ‘‘ Great 
Talker,” still shews his face in a 
few passages of the Hava-mal. 
The Great Talker he was called, 
because he is the Ruler of the 
Winds—the Voice of the Air, so 
to say; as wellas the representative 
of the all-pervading Spirit of the 
Universe. whether embodied in 
Nature at large, or in the mind of 
Man. What Odin says, Man there- 
fore himself says. 


(To be continued.) 
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We have in our two preceding 
papers touched upon some of the 
more general aspects of middle 
class destitution, first as affecting 
men, and then as affecting women, 
at the present time. Our treat- 
ment was purposely in rough out- 
line rather than minute detail ; 
the facts being, in our opinion, 
sufficiently obvious to render this 
method the most direct for arriving 
at the social issues involved. The 
influence of existing circumstances 
on the individuals primarily con- 
cerned has naturally first attracted 
our attention in this inquiry, but 
if the traditions of the present and 
former generations are to be fol- 
lowed by the succeeding ones, it 
is difficult to estimate the depth 
and significance of the problem 
before us. In the present paper 
we propose to direct somewhat 
closer attention to the symptoms of 
the disease, and in our next and 
concluding one we shall endeavour 
to indicate what appear to us the 
most practicable palliatives and 
remedies. Hitherto we have, in 
our consideration of middle class 
destitution, assumed the majority 
of its subjects to be at least en- 
deavouring to escape from its 
shadow and emerge into some 
form of active and, if possible, 
remunerative life. But it is a 
representative and highly signifi- 
cant fact that there is now a very 
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large section of society which has 
deliberately settled down to a sort 
of semi-starvation existence, euphe- 
mistically called ‘living on their 
means,” and from which appa- 
rently they neither expect or desire 
any very obvious departure. Every 
suburb of the Metropolis, and the 
outskirts of most provincial towns 
will furnish innumerable types 
of the class we now refer to, 
and our own experience of the 
listless beings of which it is 
chiefly eomposed, leads us to doubt 
whether many have as yet formu- 
lated any theory of their own or 
their children’s future. We have 
touched earlier in these papers on 
the vast hordes of now unemployed 
professional men, whether from 
the army, the navy, or the bar, 
who are ever in the attitude of 
looking for something to do and 
never finding it. But in addition 
to this surplus and too frequently 
demoralised remnant of the pro- 
fessions, for whom no active work 
is likely to be devised at all within 
the range of their small actual 
experience, there has also been 
accumulating within the last ten 
years, and more particularly 
during the two years of special 
depression through which the 
great industries have passed, a 
huge mass of half-commercialised 
individuals who, in very brisk times, 
have been able to float fairly well 


















































on the rising tide, but now find it 
difficult, if not indeed impossible, 
to keep any place at all at the ebb. 
The great and almost miraculously 
created industrial centres, such as 
Middlesborough, Barrow-in-Fur- 
ness, and Burton, have, in a great 
measure, created this plethora of 
what, for want of a more im- 
mediately scientific definition, we 
must designate as the ‘ Gentle- 
men-Commercials.”’ Most of the 
members of this now super-abun- 
dant class would, no doubt, in- 
dignantly repudiate the idea of 
being ranked with the ordinary 
commercial travellers, or bagmen, 
as they would themselves con- 
temptuously call them. Never- 
theless, bagmen they essentially 
are, but too frequently without the 
special knowledge which certainly 
makes the commercial traveller 
an instructive if not at all times 
an agreeable companion, wherever 
he may be. Iron, coal, wine, and 
beer are the elements which have 
most largely contributed to swell 
the ranks of the section of middle 
class destitutes whose condition 
we are now considering. In periods 
of exceptional prosperity agents 
and travellers bave been multi- 
plied out of all proportion to 
the permanent requirements of 
the interests represented, and the 
natural and necessary consequence 
is a number of unemployed persons, 
with that little knowledge which 
is certainly useless, if not danger- 
ous, when the temporary demand 
has passed away. Some of these 
persons, with rather more enter- 
prise than their brethren, have 
tried their fortunes in the new 
commercial colonies of the 
Western world, but not, as far as 
our experience has been able to 
ascertain, with any signal success. 
They have, in fact, not come 
sufficiently out of the traditional 
trammels of our middle class 
respectability to get on in com- 
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munities where ‘all things by 
turns and nothing long” may be 
the only condition of immediate 
progress. Farming in Colorado, 
and ranching in Texas have 
been taken up vigorously by 
a few adventurous spirits, some 
of whom have succeeded fairly 
well, but these can only be 
looked upon as a small body 
of pioneers who have left little 
appreciable mark, except in the 
way of example, on the rear ranks 
of the huge army from which they 
have come out. We touched ca- 
sually on the gentlemen-destitutes 
in our first paper; but many and 
terrible truths might be written 
on the subject if we cared to de- 
tail even our own experiences with 
this class of unfortunates. Per- 
haps the multiplication of cheap 
speculative clubs has done some- 
thing to throw a fictitious glamour 
of outward respectability on a body 
of persons who would otherwise 
be hopelessly threadbare and for- 
lorn, so far as the commonest social 
comforts are concerned; but even 
the best co-operative organisation 
cannot save them from the pangs of 
apenury which only a well educated 
gentleman can appreciate in its 
fulness and intensity. Sons of 
clergymen, and other professional 
men are, to our knowledge, in 
many cases only too eager to clutch 
at the wages of an errand boy, 
but not having the readiness and 
adaptability of the young Lon- 
doner are not so acceptable to most 
employers as their younger brother 
from the gutter or garret. A few 
employers, bolder than the rest, 
have made the experiment of 
‘“‘gentlemen-helps,”’ and in one 
instance within our own immediate 
knowledge, with considerable suc- 
cess; but in view of the enormous 
number of trained male servants 
who have been thrown on the 
market by the ebb-tide of national 
prosperity through which we have 
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recently been passing, we do not 
anticipate that any extension of 
Mrs. Crawshay’s interesting experi- 
ment in a male direction is likely 
to take place. With a system of 
fagging still existent at our 
most aristocratic public schools, 
there is no reason in the na- 
ture of things why more should 
not make the experiment than 
have as yet done so, and if 
somewhat more of the Words- 
worthian attitude of plain living 
and high thinking could thereby 
be introduced into modern society, 
we might well congratulate our- 
selves on the infusion of a few 
properly called ‘ gentlemen’s 
gentlemen ”’ into our upper class 
English households. It has been 
suggested in a recent essay in a 
contemporary magazine (the Corn- 
hill, for March) that the * decay of 
fine manners” is becoming more 
and more obvious in our modern 
life. Probably nothing would do 
more to reinstate this element of 
national health and dignity than 
the practical recognition of the 
fact that any service done ina true 
spirit, whether by one from the 
hall, the parsonage, or the cottage, 
is honourable aiike to him that 
gives and to him that takes. 
The manners of the Capen 
and the flunkey, using the latter 
as descriptive of the superfluous 
attendants who are now so charac- 
teristic of our richer households, 
are too painfully akin in servility 
and sleekness. Eventhe possibility 
of an invasion trom higher 
circles, acting under the great law 
of supply and demand, might do 
something to improve both the 
morals and the manners of con- 
ventional flunkeydom; and without 
making any direct recommendation 
on the subject, or pretending for 
a moment that any large remedy 
for middle class destitution is to 
be found in this direction, we have 
thought it sufficiently suggestive 
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to warrant an allusion in pass- 
ing. It should be remembered 
that there is no positive super- 
abundance of good constructive 
hands at the present time, other- 
wise strikes and lock-outs would be 
matters of hours instead, as has 
recently been the case, of weeks 
and months; and if the ranks 
of the best class of our male 
domestic servants be carefully 
examined, it will be found that 
the recruiting ground has been 
the country cottage and smaller 
farmstead. In somewhat different 
forms of service, such as those 
associated with the great and 
growing system of railways, both 
at home and abroad, the need for 
a higher class of mind has been 
continually expressed, whilst the 
telegraph departments of the same 
industry have already begun to 
absorb, with great advantage to 
all concerned, a considerable 
number of educated women. For 
some time to come, however, we 
fear that precision and punctuality 
will not be discovered as the 
characteristics of the middle class 
destitutes, and without at least an 
elementary recognition of these 
qualities, success in this depart- 
ment of work would be obviously 
impossible. In this connection the 
horrible threat of a young West- 
End ne’ er-do-weel who came under 
our own notice, to the effect that 
he would positively go as an 
omnibus conductor and pass daily 
the house of his distracted parents, 
may not be unworthy of mention. 
The fact of this threat being re- 
called with horror by one of the 
parents, by whom we were con- 
sulted on the subject, is, we fear, 
in itself a sufficient answer to any 
expectation that the proverbial 
dishonesty of the tramway or 
bus-man is likely to be suddenly 
superseded by the courtesy of our 
superfluous Chesterfields. The 
same observation applies equally 
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to the probability of our police 
forces being largely recruited, as 
some have ventured to suggest, 
from the middle classes, though, 
with illogicality so common to 
their kind, a large number of our 
middle class destitutes are willing 
enough to join the ranks of the 
Cape mounted police, at rates of 
pay not very vastly superior to 
those of the private soldier at 
home. Perhaps under cover of 
the fanatic patriotism, falsely so- 
called, which has _ recently 
manifested itself amongst Cabi- 
net ministers and music-hall 
singers, a larger proportion of 
our present constituency might 
be willing to enter the ranks 
of the army, but the same 
artificial standard of habits and 
expenses which has interfered with 
the acceptance of other equally 
honourable forms of service would 
doubtless interfere, and prevent 
any future army of the English 
people being largely recruited from 
our middle class. <As we indicated 
in our first paper, the openings 
afforded by the holding of Her 
Majesty’s commission, whether in 
the army or navy, are already 
overcrowded, and could under no 
circumstances afford any adequate 
outlet for the broad stream of 
applicants which is continually 
flooding every corner of the labour 
market. It has been suggested 
by some that co-operative house- 
keeping on a large scale, which in 
a certain sense might educate the 
ordinary gentleman to the methods 
of barrack life, would, by the 
economies which it would involve, 
go far to solve the problem of 
making both ends meet which is 
set daily before the eyes of our 
distressed middle class. But as 
far as the experiments have as yet 
been carried, we have been unable 
to ascertain that any obvious ten- 
dency to ‘the plain living and 
high thinking” of which we were 
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recently speaking, has been de- 
veloped. On the contrary, the 
general complaint appears to be 
that the service is as high as the 
stories through which the co- 
operative bachelor has to travel 
in his lift to the fuller life pro- 
mised him by associated homes. 
The cookery is also, if we are not 
greatly misinformed, on a level 
with the service and the flats. 

Not much, again, is, we think, 
to be expected from the csthetic 
Harry and Hodge of Mr. Ruskin’s 
latest Utopia, the St. George’s 
Society. Mending a road on the 
banks of the Isis, and making a 
new one on the banks of the 
Amazon, are two very different 
operations; and out of sight of 
the great taskmaster’s eye, we 
suspect the most enthusiastic mem- 
ber of the new fraternity will 
hardly do his day’s work to the 
satisfaction of one of Mr. Brassey’s 
typical gangers, whose words and 
ways would be found far re- 
moved from the delicate utterances 
and dainty aspirations of the 
‘“‘Fors Clavigera.’”’? Ambition will 
have to be made of sterner stuff 
than the flannel waistcoats of 
Oxford undergraduates, or the 
ribbon and rose-bud procession of 
a pastoral Elysium. It may be 
that colonisation in some associa- 
tive form may hereafter be amongst 
the most powerful levers for raising 
the present dead-weight of middle 
class destitution ; but for this pur- 
pose such institutions as the Crystal 
Palace School of Engineering, and 
the workshops of King’s College 
will do more in a single term than 
a cycle in the Society of St. George. 
As yet there are few signs of 
any extensive swarming from the 
home-hive, crowded as it un- 
doubtedly is, and some more 
practical Wakefield than the 
philosopher of Coniston will have 
to be found if any serious ex- 
periment in middle class emigration 
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is shewn to be urgent. Perhaps 
the more effectual organisation 
and application of agricultural 
labour in England, under ‘ Cap- 
tains of Industry ” recruited from 
the middle class, may even now 
afford a more immediate training 
for our younger sons and destitute 
gentlemen, than the sheep-walks 
of Australia, or the virgin prairies 
of the Far West. Atany rate, the 
introduction of higher intelligence 
into home farming operations, and 
the extension of the manufacturing 
spirit in rural districts, seem to us 
to offer some hope of reward to 
those who would resolutely set 
themselves to the work, and be 
content to take the market value 
for so doing. We do not presume 
to offer this again as any sub- 
stantial remedy for the state of 
things to which this series of 
papers has directed attention. 


We are content to mention it, as 
having, to our mind, some germs of 
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profitable development under the 
peculiar circumstances in which 
society in England is now placed. 
In our next and concluding num- 
ber, we shall endeavour to indicate, 
and still only in broad outline, in 
what way we think this middle 
class destitution, whether as it 
affects men or women, can be 
radically treated and relieved, and 
we are fully conscious that if we 
are to avoid the worst form of 
quackery, that, namely, which has 
a pill or potion for the deep- 
seated diseases of our modern 
society, any remedies that are 
suggested must be as simple as 
they are strong. We are, under 
any circumstances, convinced that 
a pinch of common sense is worth 
a pound of sentimentality, and in 
that conviction we shall approach 
the most difficult, and indeed the 
crucial portion of the task we have 
undertaken. 
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Berore passing from the tradi- 
tional lore relating to our subject 
that was extant in the time of 
Plato, to investigate the evidence 
to be found in the Christian ar- 
chives, we may point out an 
instance of the doctrine of com- 
pletion, as it appears in the sacred 
books of the religion with which 
the Hebrews came in contact in 
Babylon. 

The standard copy of the 
scriptures of the Magi having 
been destroyed by fire with the 
palace of Persepolis, in the time of 
Alexander the Great, and other 
ravages having come upon them, 
a few fragments only of the 
ancient writings survive, so far as 
is known. 

Those from which we quote are 
later compilations, but though 
posterior in date to our era, are 
considered to be essentially based 
upon earlier works. The general 
Mazdayasnian doctrine is that 
every created being possesses a 
spiritual counterpart, as may be 
seen from the following passages: 
‘«For every single body is apparent 
its own single counterpart spirit 
of alikenature.”’ (Mainyo-i-Khard. 
xlix.) ‘‘In wisdom he is the 
more complete, who is able to 
deliver that which is his own 
soul.” (¢b. xxxix.) The conception 
is of a spiritual affinity which re- 
presents each created being in the 
angelic world. ‘In the end of the 


world are death and disappearance; 
and in the end of the spirit, that 
which is a soul of the pious is 
undecaying, and immortal, and 
unafflicted, and full of glory, and 
full of enjoyment, for ever and 
everlasting, with the heavenly 
beings and immortal benefactors, 
and the spiritual counterparts of 
the pious.” (7b. xl.) The union 
with the counterpart is represented 
as being so close, that it some- 
times seems doubtful whether the 
spiritual half does not typify the 
man’s own better nature rather 
than a separate entity, however 
sympathetic. Dr. Haug, the great 
student of Parsi literature, regards 
this spiritual complement as ‘‘ the 
better half of the soul, its invisible 
root and counterpart.” 

The following beautiful account 
is found with slight variations in 
several of the Parsi books, being 
represented as obtained by a 
messenger to the spirits in a long 
trance induced by Soma-juice. 
The soul of the good man, after 
the death of the body, on taking 
the first footstep with the good 
thought, the second with the good 
word, and the third with the good 
deed, in the direction of the 
heavenly regions, finds the narrow 
bridge of passage widen, and 
advances in the third dawn, amid 
fragrant breezes, into the spiritual 
world. And there meets him “ his. 
own religion and his own deeds, in. 
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the graceful form of a damsel, as 
a beautiful appearance, that is, 
grown up in virtue... . and the 
soul of the pious asked that damsel 
thus: ‘Who art thou? and what 
person art thou? than whom, in 
the world of the living, any damsel 
more elegant, and of more beauti- 
ful body than thine, was never 
seen by me.’ To him replied she 
who was his own religion and his 
own deeds, thus: ‘I am thy actions, 
O youth of good thoughts, of good 
words, of good deeds, of good 
religion. It is on account of thy 
will and actions, that I am as great 
and good and sweet-scented and 
triumphant and undistressed as 
appears to thee Though 
I have been stout, I am made 
stouter throughthee ; and thoughI 
have been virtuous, [ammade more 
virtuous through thee ; and though 
I have been worthy, I am made 
more worthy through thee; and 
though I have been seated on a 
resplendent throne, I am seated 
more resplendently through thee ; 
and though I have been exalted, I 
am made more exalted through 
thee ; through these good thoughts 
and good words and good deeds 
which thou practisedst.” (Arda 
Virafiv.) As she appears to him, 
so be appears to her; but never- 
theless it is impossible to say 
whether they are supposed to be 
separate entities or not. As she is 
represented as speaking of a vir- 
tuous existence of her own which 
is not wholly consequent upon 
his virtue, though enhanced there- 
by, it would seem on the whole that 
she is regarded as something more 
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individual than a mere result of 
himself, and indeed as a true coun- 
terpart. The Huri, or celestial vir- 
gin, of the Mohammedan paradise 
is considered to have been derived 
from the beautiful maid of the 
Parsi heaven; but in Mohamme- 
danism the conception was allowed 
to become sensualised. Originally 
it appears to have been that of a 
damsel refraining her eyes from 
any but her destined spouse, of 
equal age with her husband, and 
distinct from such other damsels of 
paradise as may not be regarded 
as proper Huris. 

The train of thought through 
which we have been led will per- 
haps enable us to look with 
interest rather than with the im- 
patience with which what is unfa- 
miliar is so often put aside, upon 
a saying attributed to Jesus, and 
scarcely at all known among the 
professed followers of the Master, 
because it happens not to have 
been included in the received 
Canon. 

In a homily considered by the 
best authorities to date from an 
early part of the second century of 
our era, and until recently known 
as the ‘Second Epistle of 
Clement” of Rome, we find the 
following words:—‘‘ The Lord 
himself was asked by some one, 
When his kingdom should come, 
and he said, When the two shall be 
one, and the external as the internal, 
and the male with the female, neither 
male nor female.” * 

In the writings of Clement of 
Alexandria, also, (Strom. iii. 13) 
we find what is evidently the same 


* Compare, with respect to this heavenly accord of the external and the inter- 
nal, the beautiful prayer of Socrates (Plato, Phedr, tr. Jowett) :—‘‘ Beloved Pan, 
and all ye other gods who haunt this place, giveme beauty in the inward soul ; and 


may the outward and inward man be at one. 


May I reckon the wise to be the 


wealthy, and may I have such a quantity of gold as none but the temperate can 


carry. Anything more? 


That prayer, I think, is enough for me.—Phe@dr. Ask 


the same for me, for friends should have all things in common.—<Soc. Let us go.” 
‘The familiar parable of the Cup or of the Platter will occur also to most of us. 
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saying :—‘‘Cassian says: ‘ When 
Salome asked when those things 
of which she was asking should be 
known, the Lord said: Whensoever 
ye shall have trampled down the gar- 
ment of shame, and whensoever the two 
are become one, and the male with the 
female, neither male nor female.’” 
This dictum we have not in the 
four Gospels handed down to us, 
but it is said to be a quotation 
from the Gospel ‘‘ According to the 
Egyptians,” which is lost, with the 
exception of a few fragments. 
‘ihere is yet another passage in 
the same train quoted by Clement 
of Alexandria (Strom. iii. 6):— 
*«« When Salome asked, How long 
shalldeath have power?’—not with 
a view of life as bad and of crea- 
tion as evil, the Lord replied, ‘So 
long as ye women bear children.’ ”’ 
Death, we may understand, is 
not an evil thing: it is the cor- 
relate of birth in a physical plane. 
So long as men come hither by 
birth, they must go hence by death. 
As Dr. Lightfoot clearly puts it, 
‘“‘these words seem to mean no- 
thing more than so long as the 
human race shall be propagated.” 
On this answer being given, 
which really might contain a sus- 
picion of ironical humour, the fact 
it inculeates being so self-evident, 
Salome points, perhaps with some 
self-satisfaction, to her own child- 
less case. But, ‘ when Salome 
said, I did well then in not 
bearing children, the Lord replied 
saying, Eat every herb; but that 
which contains bitterness [the 
warning is] thou should’st not 
eat.” If there is a double mean- 
ing here, we may thus speculate 
on it. Taking the observation in 
a general spiritual sense, the inner 
meaning looks like a correspond- 
ence of the story of the Fall. Eat 
all the fruits of life, but if you 
choose to eat the tree of the bitter 
knowledge of good and evil, and 
sever yourself from the Divine 
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Breast and innocence thereby, you 
must accept the consequence in its 
integrity ; it is death, or what, 
viewed in the old mystic manner, 
is the same, the corporeal condi- 
tion of existence ; with its bitter 
salutary teachings, its tempo- 
rary remoteness from God, and 
slow, eventual, splendid return to 
Paradise. This applies to us all. 
The more evident meaning of the 
saying might be, Once in the 
world, all its fruits are good to 
eat save such as may be found 
bitter. In the absence of the 
sympathies of union, in childless- 
ness and chill, therein may be the 
bitter root; or it may be in an 
unhappy marriage (pikrogamos is 
Homeric) that the painful portion 
is found. All must choose among 
these herbs of life for themselves, 
and judge for themselves; no 
other soul can perform such func- 
tion for any. Jesus distinctly 
declined to be a judge or a divider 
in despite of the conscience and 
responsibility of man, whose power 
is to become a priest for himself. 
The saying is alleged to be of an 
Encratite or hyper-ascetic tendency, 
discouraging marriage, but Light- 
foot wisely observes, ‘‘It appears 
to me to admit of a very different 
interpretation.” 

If Jesus uttered the saying 
quoted upon the two becoming 
one, we have the highest spiritual 
authority known to our world 
testifying to the fact of angelhood 
[that is to say, bi-unity or perfect 
marriage | being a vital condition 
of the realised kingdom of heaven. 

But what reason is there for 
supposing that these oracular and 
esoteric utterances ever proceeded 
from the mouth of the great Para- 
bolist? A very strange one!— 
they have been entirely misunder- 
stood, and in different ways, by 
every person that has aided in 
their preservation. Where a say- 
ing is miscomprehended by its tra- 
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ditioners —‘‘ heretics” and Church 
Fathers alike—it is in the highest 
degree unlikely that among them 
should be found its originator. A 
parable is the true magic casket ; 
its erystal form holds distilled 
thought, yielding clear liquid 
drops to the lips that touch it with 
the pure glow of earnest sym- 
pathy ; responding gladly with its 
message of inner meaning to the 
mind that evokes it by the right 
of a sufficient status of develop- 
ment to make the drops good for 
the thirst. To the unmeditative 
mind, the thankless heart; to the 
perceptions dulled by low and evil 
life; to the passion of prejudice, 
or the fanatic’s frantic endeavour, 
the secret is undisclosed ; and even 
if the casket should be broken, no 
sparkling ichor is found within, 
but an impenetrable stoniness only. 

It is not given to every one to 
generate these crystal forms, and 
when we find one almost intact, 
and by proper study (possible now 
that the Scriptures of so many 
nations are opened) are enabled to 
guess at its meaning, we may 
fairly conclude that it did not 
originate with temporary posses- 
sors for whom that meaning was 
obscure, and whose office has been 
merely to find a safe treasury for 
the gem. 

We will glance at some of the 
interpretations that have been 
hazarded. 

The earliest commentator is the 
Ancient Homilist himself, in the 
book known as the Second Epistle 
of Clement. He speaks just like 
an ordinary ignorant sermoniser, 
in what is called “ improving” a 
subject. The manuscript contain- 
ing his words was found only two 
years ago; they are ingenious and 
not wholly without suggestiveness : 
—‘*‘ Now the two are one, when we 
speak truth among ourselves, and 
in two bodies there shall be one 
soul without dissimulation. And by 
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the outside as the inside he meaneth 
this: by the inside he meaneth the 
soul and by the outside the body. 
Therefore, in like manner as thy 
body appeareth, so also let thy 
soul be manifest in its good works. 
And by the male with the female, 
neither male nor female, he meaneth 
this: that a brother seeing a sister 
should have no thought of her asa 
female, and that a sister seeing a 
brothershould not have any thought 
of him as ofamale. These things 
if ye do, saith he, the kingdom of 
my Father shall come.” So much 
for our wise Homilist! 

Julius Cassianus, the leader of 
the Docetze, who lived soon after 
the middle of the second century of 
our era, and was a disciple of 
Valentinus, is named as citing the 
passage which Clement of Alex- 
andria quotes. He is one of those 
pseudo-religious persons who when 
their vision begins to extend 
beyond the natural world must 
immediately consider it vile and 
themselves not of it, and erect a 
creed upon the dogma of the de- 
spicableness of matter, instead of 
making as pure and strong and 
useful as may be, the “body of 
humiliation” (Phil. iii. 21). 
Instead of biding their time withiu 
the laws of the state into which it 
has pleased God to call them for 
their own advantage and growth, 
they leap up with a thin and 
jejune aspiration ; and from a false 
elevation despise the fruitful earth 
that bears seed of her kind, and in 
so doing is very good. Cassian 
apparently takes thesaying of Jesus 
as praise of celibacy or eunuchism. 

Clement of Alexandria, then, 
with his leaning towards allegcry, 
but uncertain insight therein, runs 
away with the same saying into 
a little imagination of his own :— 
‘* He (Cassian) seems to me to be 
ignorant that the male appetence 
represents anger, and the female, 
lust ; and when these are at work, 
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there follow penitence and shame. 
When, therefore, a man gratifieth 
neither his anger nor his lust, 
which where they are increased by 
habit and evil education, over- 
shadow and darken the reason, but 
disperseth the mist that ariseth 
from them, and is touched by the 
shame that proceeds from penitence, 
and uniteth his spirit and soul in 
obedience to the Word, or Reason ; 
then as Paul said, ‘ There is in us 
neither male nor female.’” This 
is very pretty in its way, but it is 
entirely unscientific and unintelli- 
gent treatment of the text. 

The current judgment of our own 
time on this saying of Jesus is 
amusingly characteristic of the 
superficial doctrinal prejudices 
that are happily now gradually 
giving way before a wider historic 
scope and a more earnest and in- 
quiring spirit. We will not say 
where we find this modern verdict 
which runs, ‘“‘Of course no one 
supposes that these strange ex- 
pressions were ever uttered by 
Christ.” 

Canon Lightfoot, who is at least 
a profound scholar, is not quite so 
assured in negation. He says (‘‘S. 
ClementofRome”’):—“ This saying 
of the Egyptian Gospel, if it had 
any historical basis in fact (which 
may be doubted), was perhaps 
founded on some utterance of our 
Lord’s similar in meaning to St. 
Paul’s ‘there is not maleor female.’ 
(Gal. iii. 28.)” But in another 
place he pronounces more de- 
cidedly against the authenticity of 
the fragments:—‘‘The mystical 
colouring of these sayings is quite 
alien to the character of our Lord’s 
utterances as reported in the 
authentic Gospels, though entirely 
in keeping with the tone of Greco- 
Egyptian speculation.” This sen- 
tence, however, forms a_ trebly 
unfortunate argument: first, we 
presume from it that Dr. Lightfoot 
professes to understand the signi- 
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fication of the strange sayings in 
question ; secondly, he speaks of 
their character as being in keeping 
with Alexandrian speculation, 
while it has been shewn how the 
Alexandrian school, represented by 
Cassian and Clement, as well as 
Rome in the person of the Homilist, 
proved its miscomprehension of 
them by mutually exclusive 
explanations; thirdly, if ‘‘ mystical 
colouring” is a depreciatory ex- 
pression for mystical element, 
we may be permitted to question 
whether inner and mystical glow 
may rightly be deemed alien to the 
discourses of the Master. For he 
indeed affirmed that some could 
understand the mysteries of the 
kingdom of Heaven and others not ; 
and that parables were uttered 
because there were people pos- 
sessed only of a conventional sight 
and hearing, before whom it was 
madness to throw naked pearls. 

A parable possesses generally 
something at least of what may be 
called natural meaning. Light- 
foot’s interpretation of ‘“‘ when the 
two are become one” as “when 
peace and harmony shall reign,” 
is not a strained one, but advances 
a good, general, popular, and 
useful sense; and he is at one 
here with the Homilist, while his 
example from Seneca (de Ira. iii. 8) 
is quite to the point as expres- 
sive of the opposite to such 
harmony: —‘“‘ Von tulit Calius 
adsentientem et exclamavit, Dic 
aliquid contra, ut duo simus.” Bur 
unfortunately the words of the 
apocryphal parable which we are 
analysing are not descriptive of 
two but of “the two.” 

Lightfoot does not appear to 
conjecture the meaning of the first 
clause of the law of the heavenly 
way, the condition of trampling 
down the garments of shame. 
Upon the words ‘“ when the twain 
shall be one,”’ he comments thus :— 
“This supposed saying of our 
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Lord was interpreted by Julius 
Cassianus as forbidding marriage. 
Whether this was its true bearing, 
we cannot judge, as the whole 
context and the character of this 
Gospel are not sufficiently known. 
It might have signified no more 
than that ‘in the kingdom of 
Heaven there is neither marrying 
nor giving in marriage’ (Matt. xxii. 
30), or that the distinctive moral 
excellences of each sex shall belong 
to both equally.” 

But this is to be anti-sexual, 
and to forget that as the terres- 
trial holds ever arudimentary cor- 
respondence to the spiritual, we 
have both the analogue and clue 
to this oracular saying in the 
familiar formula of the marriage 
of our present plane, ‘they twain 
shall be one flesh.” 

The heavenly condition, that the 
without shall be as the within, 
Lightfoot represents as being ful- 
filled ‘‘when the outside cor- 
responds with the inside, when 
men appear as they are, when there 
is no hypocrisy or deception.” 
Truly thus, but he does not seem 
aware, or he would surely point it 
out, that the essential difference 
between this state of corporeity 
and that of spiritual existence, lies 
in the fact that in this we have the 
heredity of the flesh ever clinging 
about us, with its habits and cor- 
ruptions held, as it were, in or- 
ganic suspension; the flesh that 
is rarely so wrought as to be 
more than partially diaphanous to 
the spirit. The outside is thus 
only approximately representative 
of the true inner self. On the 
other hand, when in the spirit, 
that which forms the external, be 
it for weal or for woe, is one’s own 
external, and gives the true pre- 
sentment or exact picture of the 
inward man. 

How true is the observation of 
Matthew Arnold, that Jesus was 
“fover the heads of all his 
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understood has often, in the redac- 
tion of the collections familiar to 
us, been linked with another from 
some apparent and external resem- 
blance only between them, while 
the two really belong to entirely 
separate trains of thought or 
teaching. Many a saying that 
the wiseacres who succeeded the 
Apostles could make nothing of, 
has probably been quietly allowed 
to vanish from the collections. 
Luke, a late editor as he himself 
proclaims, had seen several such 
collections, and from them he 
gathers much that the earlier com- 
pilers known to us had missed. 
With some poetic vision he pro- 
bably had eyes for jewels to whose 
light others were blind. The 
sayings we have quoted came 
evidently from some parabolic seer ; 
we have proof how widely they 
were misunderstood; possibly there 
was a consent to omit them from 
the collections of the little Church, 
or they may have escaped notice. 
They fell into the hands of an 
equally ignorant but heretical 
branch, were misunderstood en- 
tirely, and an interpretation having 
been made for them plausible 
enough to suit the leaders of the 
sect, they have probably remained 
untampered with. They are saved 
to us almost, as it would seem, by 
accident. 

A fatality has attended the best 
intentioned words ou this most 
difficult of subjects. In the Church 
that professed tofollow Jesus, there 
were those whose literal minds 
could not reach up to his words. 
Feverish and doubtful of self-con- 
trol, they turned morbid about the 
body, and sought by a mad physical 
deprivation to attain a height 
reached only by the gradual growth 
and development of the spirit 
in its own potencies. Some 
Churches lost themselves in minor 
wranglings and in politification 
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of dogma; other sects, on the 
other hand, lost themselves in 
intense but attenuated theosophy, 
exchanging heart of love and 
cheerful patience for morbid 
hyper-asceticism. 

We do not wonder at any sober 
commentator shrinking from sym- 
pathetic study of the multitudinous 
heresies of the early centuriesof our 
era. After the oral and manuscript 
circulation of the utterances of 
Jesus, whose calm and deliberate- 
ness are rarely disturbed and then 
only by the noblest of passions, 
love and indignation, there came a 
time when the tranquillising spell 
of his personal memory seemed no 
longer to hold, and wild fana- 
tical sects, bedazzled by the light 
of revelation, went near toward 
losing their balance,—turned reli- 
gion into theosophic metaphysics 
and set to blowing the pro- 
digious bubbles of Gnosticism. 
With dense ignorance clouding 
one section of the early Chris- 
tians, so-called, and pseudo-asceti- 
cism and an almost vain infla- 
tion of doctrine taking others off 
their feet, it is no marvel that the 
strong hand of mundane law was 
brought down upon the seething 
Church and made itarigid Imperial 
institution. 

Let us now repeat the most re- 
markable of these sayings attri- 
buted to Jesus, in as complete a 
form as we can, by combining the 
two imperfect versions of it. Jesus 
dwelt in the kingdom of Heaven: 
when shall that kingdom, state, 
or condition come? When the 
coverings of shame are trampled 
down by the spirit free and pure, 
when the destined twain are be- 
come truly one, the without as the 
within, and the male conjoined 
with the female is neither separate 

male nor separate female. 

The garments of shame are not 
physical bodies taken simply; 
modesty and not shame is the 
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attribute of a pure mind in a pure 
body. They proceed from the 
miserable surroundings of untrue 
conventional marriage, the forms 
of inverted love, or prostitution of 
all sorts. Man and woman on the 
corporeal plane possess emblems of 
their spiritual love and possible: 
union. How often is the gift sold, 
the emblem wholly misunder- 
stood and selfishly abused! Out 
of these inversions rises shame, 
which again aggravates itself by 
furtively hiding these clouded 
symbols in shadow and so taking 
them still farther from the light. 
Can we wonder at any one who 
knew the glory of Heaven so 
guarding his words that they 
should only be intelligible to those 
that might wish to learn them ? 
Can we imagine what a blank and 
loathsome slough certain elements 
of this strangely mingled earth 
must appear to those who have in 
the spirit grasped the idea of 
spiritual union and completion, 
involving necessarily absolute 
purity and unshadowed openness 
of soul, whereby all shame is 
left behind as a useless trap- 
page, trodden under foot of light ? 
Jesus seems to have looked to 
that as a long way off from those 
he spoke to. When the two have 
become one again, they must 
necessarily be in the kingdom of the 
heavens. When the inside of the 
platter shall be as clean as the out- 
side, when the externals of the 
man, his life, and his form, and his 
face, speak absolute and smiling 
truth as to his innermost thoughts 
and desires; thenindeed is Salome’s 
question answering itself. 

We may give a passing glance 
to the doctrines of the austere sects 
on the androgynal state, though we 
have them only as represented by 
their bitter opponents. There are 
beautiful thoughts or half thoughts 
to be found among them, but they 
are tinged with the insanity of the 
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Phrygian dervish priests that so 
shocked Catullus, and are thus be- 
reft of serenity and brought to con- 
fusion ; or they deal with gigantic 
shadows, aeonic beingsand the like, 
unto which we human folk seem to 
have no practical relation. 

The Naassene is represented 
(Hippolytus Ref. Haer. vy.) as a 
believer (but only as an argument 
for extravagant ascetism) in the 
fact of man being essentially an- 
drogynous, or male-female, when 
he is ‘‘ passed over from the earthy 
range of the nether world to the 
eternal (aeonial) substance above, 
where there is neither female nor 
male, but a new creature, a new 
man, which is androgynous.” 

It is to be regretted that we 
have not the words of these here- 
tics, save through the channel of 
their opponents. That they had 
the idea of the universal polarity 
of nature is evident from their 
affirmation that ‘the maker of 
the universe being of double sex, 
made it male-female throughout.” 
They speak of ‘the happy nature 
—concealed and yet at the same 
time disclosed—of things that have 
been, and are coming into exist- 
ence, and moreover will be, which 
happy nature is the kingdom of 
Heaven to be sought for within a 
man.” ‘* Those who come tothe gate 
of Heaven ought to cast aside their 
garments, and become all of them 
bridegrooms, emasculated through 
the virginal spirit.” There is a trace 
of the ascetic agony here ; had the 
words been ‘‘ emasculated (not as 
meaning weakened, but triumphant 
over passion that is merely selfish) 
by love and patience,” the argu- 
ment would be consistent. The 
virginal spirit, however, in the 
mind of the introducer of these doc- 
trines, might have denoted some- 
thing like the high-born pride and 
sensitive dislike to the touch of an 
unfamiliar person felt by a spirited 
child, the sort of pride that would 
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be humble and submissive to no 
indiscriminate caress, but only to 
true love, sympathy, and faith. 
It is by no means certain that 
the original principles of this 
heretical idealism favoured an arti- 
ficialand unreal, because unnatural, 
crushing down of high faculties 
and functions. How far these 
sects have been maligned and how 
far we have been given the worst 
of them, we cannot tell. They 
had, no doubt, their saner moments 
amid the apparent wild extrava- 
ganc® of their philosophy, as all 
that are earnest must have. 

Simon Magus, for a baptised 
Christian, has, perhaps, been given 
as notoriously bad a reputation as 
any that have borne the name; it 
cannot be doubted that where 
vices exist in powerful and largely 
developed idealistic natures, they 
make themselves much more 
terribly manifest than the same in 
slow and ignorant folk. Butthere 
is an unsolved mystery hanging 
about Simon Magus. If what we 
quote from the ‘‘ Great Announce- 
ment” is his, as represented, it 
only proves him to have built his 
philosophy on too transcendental 
a scale to be useful. He must 
needs declare to us concerning 
Aeons—whatever kind of beings 
they may be—that ‘‘ they possess a 
bi-sexual power and intelligence, 
whence they form a mutual appo- 
sition being one . . 
so it is, therefore, that likewise 
their manifestation, while actually 
one, is found to be two, a bi-sexual 
being holding the feminine within 
itself.” But it is quite possible 
that his phrase Aeon means only a 
spiritual being, as aeonial is the 
Gospel word for spiritual periods. 
And another matter it is fair to 
keep in mind: that some of the 
rhodomontade of philosophy may 
have been but a blind to hide from 
violence thoughts too profound to 
be appreciated by the narrow, 
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ignorant, and cruel. Simon’s 
words are really an account of 
angelic presentments, and may be 
almost minutely matched in the 
works of Swedenborg who, we 
may safely assume, had never 
seen ‘‘ The Great Announcement ” 
of the Simonians. In the state- 
ment that the bi-sexual being in 
certain manifestations holds the 
feminine within itself (What ! kan- 
garoo-fashion ? we might imagine 
Aristophanes saying, if he wished 
not to appear too earnest), we may 
be reminded of the passages 
already cited from the Egyptian 
Ritual and from Genesis. 

As in venturing into the regions 
within the veil, we have claimed 
support from words ascribed to the 
Christian Master that are little 
known to those that claim to be his 
followers, there may be some whom 
the novelty will shock, startle, or 
disturb. In the fire of the moment 
they may answer an objectionable 
student of the mysteries, ‘Thou 
hast appealed unto Jesus, unto 
Jesus shalt thou go. The Jesus 
we know shall confute the Jesus 
we do not know.”’ As this is fair, 
we will briefly examine the 
canonical words of the Master that 
bear upon the subject. They are 
very few; he must have felt cer- 
tain truths to be so far beyond the 
reachof his miscellaneous audience 
in the state in which they were, 
that the first duty was to teach 
them life’s alphabet, not its 
sentences, truth’s grammar, not 
its developments. The present 
day is a very different one; the 
voices being so loud that negative 
the world’s ancient thought, one 
is stimulated to inquire what it is 
thatis not. And the scientific way 
is to examine that which has been 
held by the live souls of history, 
test it by the large analogies of 
nature, and verify it so far as may 
be by our own experience and 
instinct. 
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The orthodox sect came up with 
a catch question, “Is it lawful to 
put away one’s wife on any pre- 
text?” The suspected Rabbi 
replied with a reference, always 
held to be final by his interlocutors, 
to the Scriptures of their faith :— 
‘‘ Read ye not how that he that 
created them in archetype created 
them male and female? and said, 
For this cause shall a man leave 
his father and his mother, and shall 
cleave to his wife, and they two 
shall become one flesh. So that 
they no more are two, but one 
flesh. What then God hath joined 
together, let not man put asunder.” 
There is a strange inner current 
of meaning here. We are told 
that there is a cause for marriage 
as we know it; it is founded on 
anarchetypal plan. The true con- 
junction, moreover, a_ divinely 
ordered relation, is a thing not to 
be tampered with by man. The 
difficulty manifested here is that of 
answering a question put by 
people in a mood to appreciate 
only the rudiments of the lower 
marriage, subject to inconstancy, 
caprice, human law, divorce, and 
other affects and conditions; by 
words that should be at once true 
to the high eternal facts and com- 
prehensible by lower minds. 
Plutarch tells us that when Solon 
was asked if he had composed a 
code of the best laws for the Athen- 
ians, he replied, ‘‘The best that 
they would have accepted.”” While 
we allow to the fullest extent the 
educative power of wise law, ex- 
perience advises that impossibly 
high or ideal law will only produce 
reaction in ignorant masses. The 
urging of an unapproachable 
standard of excellence is wont to 


inspire revolt even from ideals 
already entertained. 

Does any and every ground, 
according to the bent of a man’s 
fancy, or does any ground what- 
ever, afford a right and valid 
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reason for divorce ?—The Galilean 
Rabbi was plied with the subtlest 
questions current in the schools of 
a race the most given to abstruse 
dialectics. And just at the time the 
question was put, it might be called 
a burning one, and one peculiarly 
trying to answer, forthe lengthened 
dispute between the contending 
schools of Hillel and Schammai 
was fresh in the minds of all per- 
sons of any education, giving rise 
to the Talmudic proverb, “ Hillel 
looses where Schammai binds.” 
Jesus replies in effect, I give you 
the truth, I quote the accepted 
Scriptures. I am not a judge how 
close you must come to, how far 
you may wander from, the higher 


law. What God hath joined to- 
gether, this is the truth, let not 
man put asunder. If your 


marriages are of God, you know 
the truth, and the inference is 
plain. The law is union, not 
separation ; and all marriage, even 
though it be approximative only, 
and not fully the marriage of God, 
should be reverenced, not only as 
corresponding to an eternal fact, 
but forthe sake of the welfare and 
order of the world. 

The inversion of the most 
perfect being wont to be the most 
wretched, corruptio optimi pessima, 
it is little to be wondered at that 
lawgivers endeavoured to find a 
comparatively orderly way of es- 
cape for the hapless man who had 
missed his way in matrimony and 
found the antagonisms of incom- 
patibility not to be assuaged, and 
a burden too heavy to be borne. 
Woman’s mischances of such a 

nature they appearto have ignored, 
provided man were satisfied. Per- 
haps they gave her credit for a 
larger patience. The representa- 
tives of the dominant Jewish sect 
appeal to Moses, the recognised 
head of their Church. You “speak 
ideally of the united of God, they 
say in effect to Jesus, but “ why 
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then did Moses command to give a 
document of divorce, and to put 
her away ?” 

The great teacher replies by 
kringing into apposition two very 
different conditions, the arché or 
original, essential state, which 
man reaches through trial, and the 
hard and coarse-hearted, or very 
prevalent state. In the one there 
are compromising expedients, in 
the other, there is no dream or 
possibility of severance of God’s 
conjoined ; in the one, divorce has 
crept in, but in the archetypal 
constitution things are not done 
after such manner. A man acting 
merely in impatience of the mar- 
riage bond which he has entered, 
without the excuse of hay ring been 
sorely sinned against, a man wan- 
tonly breaking one tie merely to 
take up another, is criminal, 
according to the good order and 
morality of the nether world. 

Between the heavenly, remote, 
incomprehensible ideal, and the 
earthly reality and difficulties of 
marriage, the disciples are in 
dismay. The only way they 
out of the dilemma is abandon- 
ment of marriage altogether. ‘If 
the case of the man with the wife 
is so, it is not good to marry.’ 
Reduced to a principle, the ex- 
pedient proposed would favour a 
cowardly abstinence, thus: To es- 
cape evil, the only safe way is to 
refrain from natural life altogether. 

The answer to this is a magnifi- 
cent inculcation of toleration and 
instance of sympathy. ‘‘It is not 
all that can take in this saying, 
but only those to whom it is given 
[those that are endowed with the 
power to grasp its meaning. |. . 

He that is able to reach to it, let 
him reach to it.” Let each man 
live and think up to as high a 
standard as he can: he can be told 
high truths, but how far he can or 
will realise them in life rests ulti- 
mately with himself. Jesus in 
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effect answers: Do not despair; 
you must traverse the lower forms 
of life before you can appreciate 
the higher. Between them there 
are myriad steps, states, and con- 
ditions. Even within the non- 
marriage that seems to you an 
almost easier alternative than 
marriage, there are degrees of as 
mighty difference as there are 
between the perfect marriage and 
the various planes of approxima- 
tion to it. The Greek word used 
to express the physical negative 
of marriage, is of harem origin 
and not the kind of word we quite 
expect; it is in such cases as this 
that an Aramaic original would be 
so valuable. The disciples can see 
nothing between the cold, arid, 
imperfect ascetic, and the man of 
lust. The Master did not inculcate 
celibacy ; he says, There are those 
who are born ascetic, or of cold, 
undeveloped nature; there are 
those whom the brutal custom of 
the Eastern palace (strictly for- 
bidden under Jewish law) has 
reduced to unmanliness ; finally, 
there are those whose manliness is 
a quality less of earth than of the 
kingdom of Heaven. In them the 
masculine force converts itself into 
a strength that can be given out 
unto the world; the specialised 
functions that mark natural love 
here, are acorrespondence to higher 
angelic attributes of love and 
love’s creativeness. To him of fit 
capacity, this is normal; he that 
can reach to it, let him reach to it; 
it is useless to speak of it; he that 
has apprehension of such things 
has it without need of explanation. 

Another of the rare sayings of 
Jesus on our subject is his answer 
to the knotty question of the Sad- 
ducean intellectualists about the 
woman who married seven hus- 
bands in succession. Whose wife 
would she be in the uprisal? they 
inquired; imagining, first, that 
there was no such thing as uprisal, 
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and secondly, that if there were 
they must know concerning its 
laws equally with those of the 
physical world. The orthodox 
Pharisee doubtless confessed him- 
self puzzled by so profound a 
dilemma. His feeble attempt at 
reply is probably such as we find 
in the Sohar (Genes. f. 24. ¢. 96):— 
“The woman who has married 
two in this world is restored to the 
first in the world to come.” We 
are not told which first—first in 
point of time, or first in fulness of 
love ; and our own common experi- 
ence tells us that in some cases the 
second spouse is more nearly the 
true love than the first. 

The question upon the seven 
brothers is very cleverly put, but 
it is the question of a spiritual 
ignoramus. All hangs on the 
question, What is marriage? What 
truly conjugal connection, what 
union fit to be called marriage, 
even in its most homely and 
accepted sense, could the woman 
have had with the various indi- 
viduals constituting this band of 
brothers, who were bound to her 
one after the other, not by 
preference, but by accident of 
birth; not by suitability, but 
by compulsion; not by love, 
but by a wretched clannish 
pride, tribal law, or superstitious 
sentiment? Such a marriage was 
not even the average marriage of 
earth, but if it were brought for- 
ward to represent earthly nuptials, 
then indeed the best mode of 
description of the heavenly union 
would be that it is not marriage at 
all. 

If this hateful succession is 
marriage, Heaven has nothing to 
match it; if this loveless and legal 
formality is marrying and giving 
in marriage, then there can be 
nought found to bear the same 
name in the kingdom of angelic 
order. When man has passed 
through the portal and reaches his 
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spiritual upstanding, his true anas- 
tasis, marriage is no act of his; he 
becomes as he is fit, and as God’s 
jaws respond to his state, so he 
becomes perfected. When the day 
comes that he may be complete, 
then he is made as the angels. 
‘‘Ye are both unacquainted with 
the Scriptures and with the power 
of God. For in the uprisal they 
neither take to wife, nor are given 
in marriage, but exist in the 
Heaven as God’s angels.” 

Of this passage Charles Kings- 
ley writes (in 1859, from Eversley: 
‘Intellectual Repository,” Sep- 
tember, 1877) :—‘‘ It seems to me 
that we must look at it from the 
standpoint of the Sadducees, and 
therefore of our Lord as con- 
descending to them. It is a 
hideous case in itself. . . . I con- 
ceive the Jews had no higher 
notion than this of the relation of 
the sexes. Perhaps no Eastern 
people ever had. The conception 
of a love-match belongs to our 
Teutonic race, and was our heri- 
tage (so Tacitus says with awe and 
astonishment) when we _ were 
heathens in the German forests. 
You will find nothing of it in 
Scripture after the first chapter of 
Genesis, save a glimpse thereof 
(but only a glimpse) in St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Ephesians.” 

Kingsley is insufficiently in- 
formed upon the Oriental con- 
sciousness of sex, though it is fair 
to allow that the instances of the 
higher instinct among Eastern 
peoples are rare. We will cite 
such instances as we know. The 
following are rabbinical sayings 
from the Talmud :—‘‘Tears are 
shed on God’s altar for the one 
who forsakes his first love.” 
‘Rabbi José said: I never call 
my wife, ‘ wife,’ but ‘home,’ for 
she indeed makes my home.” 
‘Men should be careful lest they 
cause women to weep, for God 
counts their tears.” The de- 
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claration ‘‘Peace shall be in 
thy house” (Job v. 24) will be 
realised by him ‘who loves his 
wife as himself, and honours her 
more than himself, and trains his 
sons and daughters up in the way 
of righteousness.” (Jebamoth 62 b.) 

‘* For ever let a man sell what- 
ever he hath and lead in marriage 
a daughter of a disciple of the 
sages.” (Pesach f. xlix. 1. 2.) Here 
the bride intended is evidently no 
human person, but the divine 
virgin Wisdom ; the ideal of mar- 
riage, however, could not have 
been utterly low, to allow of such 
a simile. 

The historic Hebrews, in fact, 
manifest the singular inconsistency 
of polygamic custom co-existing 
with a traditional monogamic ideal. 
That such could be the case some- 
what militates against the modern 
view of a constant development of 
the human race asa whole. But 
that there was such a discrepancy 
between the Jewish tradition and 
general custom may reasonably be 
inferred from the reverence paid 
to the legend of Adam and Eve, 
which embodies at once a picture 
of the primitive condition of man 
and a model of the monogamic 
ideal. Moreover, though poly- 
gamy was lawful it was dis- 
couraged, not only by the teachings 
of the rabbins but by theirexample, 
for the statute is to be found in 
the Talmud (translated, too, by 
Josephus, and repeated by Paul) 
enacting that ‘‘ the High Priest is 
to be the husband of one wife only, 
and to keep to her.” 

Kingsley further comments upon 
the passage we have cited from 
Matthew, ‘All I can say about 
the text is that it has 
naught to do with me and my 
wife. I know that if immortality 
is to include in my case identity of 
person, I shall feel to her for ever 
what I feel now. That feeling 
may be developed in ways which L 
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do not expect; it may have pro- 
vided for it forms of expression 
very different from any which are 
among the holiest sacraments of 
life: of that I take no care. The 
union I believe to be as eternal as 
my own soul. I have no rule to 
say in what other pair of lovers it 
may or may not be eternal.” And, 
the prime motive of the levirate 
law being the gratification of a 
passion for hereditary representa- 
tion (perhaps in its origin based 
on the notion that the departed 
could be ministered to by their 
children), Kingsley regards the 
words of Jesusas a protest ‘‘against 
the old Jewish error (which Popish 
casuists still formally assert) that 
the first end of marriage is the 
procreation of children,” and so 
as laying “the true foundation 
for the emancipation of woman.” 
Some years later Kingsley re- 
turned tothe same subject :—‘‘ How 
are the angels of God in Heaven ? 
Is there no love among them? If 
the law which makes two beings 
unite themselves, and crave tounite 
themselves, in body, soul, and 
spirit, be the law of earth—of pure 
humanity ; if, so far from being 
established by the Fall, this law has 
been the one from which the Fall 
has made mankind deflect most in 
every possible way ; if the restora- 
tion of purity and the restoration 
of this law are synonymous; if love 
be of the spirit—the vastest and 
simplest exercise of will of which 
we can conceive,—then why should 
not this law hold in the spiritual 
world as well as the natural? In 
Heaven they neither marry, nor 
are given in marriage; but is not 
marriage the mere approximation 
to a unity which shall be perfect 
in Heaven? Read what Milton 
says of angels’ love in Books vt. 
and vit., and take comfort. [ ‘‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ conclusion of Book 
vill., is presumably the reference 
intended.|] What if many have 
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been alone on earth? May they 
not find their kindred spirit in 
Heaven, and be united to it by « 
tie still deeper than marriage ? 
And shall we not be reunited in 
Heaven by that still deeper tie? 
Here the natural body can 
but strive to express its love—its 
desire of union. Will not one of the 
properties of the spiritual body be, 
that it will be able to express that 
which the natural body only tries 
toexpress ? Is this a sensual view 
of Heaven? . . . Why is Heaven 
to be one vast lazy retrospect? 
Is it not self-conceit which 
makes us think the redemption of 
this earth the one event of eternity ? 
The same feeling (sensuality, which 
is self-love) prompted men of old 
to fancy that this globe was the 
centre of the universe. Do 
not these thoughts take away from 
earthly bliss the poisoning thought, 
‘All this must end?’ Aye, end! 
but only end so gradually that we 
shall not miss it, and the less per- 
fect union on earth shall be re- 
placed in Heaven by perfect and 
spiritual bliss and union, incon 


ceivable because perfect! Do I 
undervalue earthly bliss? No, I 


enhance it when I make it the 
sacrament of a higher union! Will 


not these thoughts give more 
exquisite delight? Will it not 


tear off the thorn from every rose, 
and sweeten every nectar cup to 
perfect security of blessedness in 
this life, to feel that there is more 
in store for us, that all expressions 
of love here are but dim shadows 
of a union which shall be perfect 
if we will but work here so as to 
work out our own salvation! ”’ 
There is yet another passage bear- 
ing on the subject. In Matthew 


(xix. 29) we have in enigmatical 
language that is literal if read 
in a low sense, and symbolic to 
those able to read in a higher 
sense, a deliberate proclamation. 
They who 


loosen—not the tie 
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of duty, but the tie of monopo- 
lising attachment towards brethren 
or sisters, or father or mother, or 
children or lands, for a high 
motive of conscience, will (though 
dangerof mistaken motivesis great, 
and many first shall be last) reach a 
transcendent life. In Luke (xiv. 26) 
the same thought is expressed 
in slightly varied form. Among 
the ties to be ignored, in addition 
to those named in Matthew, are 
those of one’s wife and of one’s 
own soul. As the argument is 
clear that the soul that is a hind- 
rance must be the selfish soul, so 
we may find it intelligible that a 
retardatory wife may have to be 
an outcast from the shrine of one’s 
dearest work ; while inasmuch as 
the true soul is really one with the 
highest aspirations and labours 
of man, so too the true wife is no 
exile from them, but is one with 
them insympathy. But the man 
who is little but animal knows as 
little of this higher wifehood, as 
he knows of that truer soul which 
in order to live in proximity to its 
standard has oft to sacrifice the 
lower ranges of itself. 

The essential idea of a herma- 
phrodite manifests a consciousness 
of the tradition of the nature of 
man ; the word implies a union of 
Hermes and Aphrodite, or the 
conjoinment into one of the repre- 
sentatives of wisdom and of love. 
But the legend which has over- 
grown the idea is merely pagan. 
Whereas to bring down the angelic 
sphere whole and unbroken into a 
lower and corporeal plane is an 
impossibility, and the sphere is 
sundered into wandering halves, 
so also to attempt to realise the idea 
even in artistic physical form 
produces inversion rather than 
beauty; and the physical her- 
maphrodite is more imperfect by 
far than the ordinary mortal. 
From what impatience, weakness, 
or sin monstrosities of birth result, 
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is a question belonging to disease, 
not to the healthful ideal that we 
are contemplating. The Egypto- 
Greek notion of a bi-sexual heroic 
personage may be regarded as the 
result of an inquisitive half-dis- 
covery of a deep truth; and the 
dual titles Herm-Athena, Herm- 
Anubis, Herm-Eros, Herm-Hera- 
cles, Hermo-Pan, are evidences of 
an idea that divine personages are 
more comprehensive and com- 
pound than terrestrial man. 

It will perhaps be a new 
thought to some that between the 
sexes there is a more real diversity 
in mind than difference in body. 
There are exceptional anomalies, 
masculine women and unmanly 
men; but the normal mental fa- 
culties of men and women work 
in an entirely diverse manner, 
woman being led by an inner feel- 
ing, an emotion, an intuition, a 
ruling love; man’s nature being 
rather led slowly toward such feel- 
ings than instantaneously respond- 
ing tothem. "Woman’s perception 
attains its object like a flash, man’s 
estimate like a march. The one 
may claim to travel so rapidly that 
time is altogether distanced, the 
other may claim to find foot- 
hold ever on solid ground. The 
thought of the one may complete 
itself in logic, that of the other 
more frequently begins in it. One 
is the more suggestive, the other 
the more comprehensive. Tout 
both are regarded by physiologists 
as having the same organs, the 
differences being rather in varia- 
tion of development than es- 
sentially or in kind. The dif- 
ferences are really less than is 
conventionally supposed. To take 
the lacteal apparatus, for instance, 
every man has it, imperishable 
through the ages, in rudimentary 
form. It may be called uncommon, 
but it is by no means unknown, for 
milk to be secreted by young men ; 
there are instances of men physi- 
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vally strong and perfect, being 
able to act as wet nurse. 

There are even stranger things 
which appear to be not so much 
strictly abnormal as they may 
seem absurd. There are records 
of many rude tribes not unlike the 
following :—-‘‘ Among the Caribs, 
the father, on the birth of a child, 
took to his hammock, and placed 
himself in the hands of the doctor, 
the mother meanwhile going about 
her work as usual.’”’ Among the 
Basques, in some of the valleys, 
“the women rise immediately after 
child-birth, and attend to the duties 
of the household, while the hus- 
band goes to bed, taking the baby 
with him, and thus receives the 
neighbours’ compliments.” In a 
part of Brazil it has been ob- 
served that before the birth of a 
child both father and mother re- 
frain from flesh, and live chiefly 
on fish and fruits. In Guiana a 
similar abstinence has been ob- 
served inthe man. In Kamskatka, 
Greenland, and many other primi- 
tive regions, for some time before 
the birth of an infant, the husband 
must do no hard work. We dare 
not dogmatise, nay, can scarcely 
make any suggestion, .upon the 
savage customs referred to; 
they may be the relics of some 
ancient ceremony of which the 
very purpose is forgotten; they 
seem, indeed, inversions to us; 
but we ought not to be too sure 
that in simpler races there may 
not be such unconscious physical 
sympathy between parents during 
such a period, that the one can in 
part bear the burden of the other, 
in the same manner as the more 
(deficient in vitality of two persons 
intimately associated frequently 
absorbs from the other. Whilst 
writing this paper we have learned 
that it is by no means unknown, 
even in this country, for the 
“morning sickness’ which is a 
symptom of pregnancy, to beshared 
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by, or even transferred to, the 
husband. This is participation 
indeed, and may help us to realise 
the possiblity of a higher and 
more complete, and we may add, 
a more happy, sympathetic oneness. 

What was the original object 
of, or what will be represented by, 
the now generally rudimentary 
breasts of man, when the external 
form is cast aside and he is truly 
himself, it is not necessary here to 
discuss, but they may mark some- 
thing in the completion of the 
double nature; the current belief 
that the head represents mind, 
and the breast and heart the 
region of love and feeling, may be 
advanced into some truth that for 
us must still be obscure. When 
we shall have put on the wedding 
garment of spiritual love, we know 
not what things may not be dis- 
closed; or what more we may not 
learn of God, from whom, as by the 
parting of an umbilical cord, we 
are perhaps now, to a certain 
extent, divided. This severance 
taking place on our passageinto the 
state which sages have regarded as 
partial exile, because of the partial 
falsity of material existence being 
a hindrance to the purity of vision; 
this partial falsity, however, being 
the kindly cloak that hides us 
sometimes even from the too pain- 
ful reality of ourselves, covering 
us up for the sake of our growth 
out of imperfections. 

A great difficulty is to realise 
that there are truths which may 
be appreciated more or less and 
variably by the higher nature, and 
cannot be brought into the range 
of the practical or wholly on to the 
working ground of every-day life. 
Poetry affords a sphere in which 
the spirit can refresh itself and 
yet return to the necessary details 
and circumstances of ordinary life. 
But upon our healthy appreciation 
of this improvable mundane state 
would be apt to come paralysis were 
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too high-flown a sentiment to insist the higher faculties, which, when 
upon the endeavour after the full rendered strong, insensibly rather 
embodiment of a romance impossi- than immediately affect and elevate 
bleof achievement. Sucharomance _ the practical life. 

would be beautiful and useful so 


: ‘ (To be completed in the succeeding 
long as it could remain the food of , 


number.) 


THE SHINING WORDS. 


A noble youth sat silent in despair ; 

Empty seemed heaven and the world all bare : 

A wind sped by . . . he saw strange glow of fire, 

And there inwrit three words, ‘‘ Hope, Aim, Aspire ! ” 
** Too hard, too high,” he sighed ; ‘*’tis all in vain ;” 
And downward looked again and saw his pain. 

A mightier breath he felt, and clear in view 

Saw thus, in strenuous flame, writ,—‘‘ Dream, Dare, Do !’ 


** Unto what end?” he cried, “‘ I know not aught 
Worth while ;” and fell again to gloomy thought : 
Gentler the wind came, yet like fiery lance 

His half-closed heart it pierced, and broke its trance. 


One word alone, but that the master-word !— 

In mystic writ blazed ‘‘ Love.” . . . Now his soul stirred ; 
With eyes transformed, as clouds the sun breaks through, 

** Hope, Aim, Aspire!” he sang, and ‘‘ Dream, Dare, Do!” 


Into large splendour swelled the luminous sign, 

Earth’s vault was opened into arcs divine, 

All thoughts and deeds and hopes shone clear and true ; 
** Behold,” saith Love, “ tis I make all things new.” 
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By Maser Coxtrs, Author of ‘‘ An Innocent Sinner,” &e. 


Continued from page 311. 


Carrer IX. 
A WOOING HALF UNDONE. 
the 


THE prouder a woman is 


more bitter is it not to be able to 
give herself wholly to aman whom 
she really loves. 

The most highly educated, and 
most self-sustained woman is the 
most capable 


of the absolute 
humility of true feminine love. 
How can it be otherwise? She is 
more highly developed than the 
uneducated woman; her sensibili- 
ties are keener. She realises with 
an exquisiteness of delight her 
inevitable subjection to the power 
of masculine love. She the more 
delicately enjoys the surrender of 
her independence because she 
really has an independence of mind 
and soul to surrender. And Ernes- 
tine, in the midst of her defiance, 
and notwithstanding that this 
very subject was the one on 
which she could be the most readily 
aroused, felt that she was wrong. 
She was experiencing the de- 
velopment of the irresistible 
womanly yearning to yield up 
her separate life, her separate re- 
sponsibilities, and behold them 
merge into another and a stronger 
life. 

But unfortunately all this sur- 
render with a woman like Ernes- 
tine cannot be accomplished with 
a kiss and a vow. She must 


be won atall points; and to-night 
she felt as if some of the wooing 
was undone again—although she 
sighed to herself with a half regret 
as she thought that there was 
some which never could be un- 
done. Nothing could restore her 
to the state before she was in love ! 

Yet it went hardly with her 
proud soul to feel that she could 
not give herself wholly—that she 
must draw herself back and assert 
herself. It went hard with her to 
even fancy her lover less wise 
than herself upon any point—less 
enlightened, less open-minded in 
anything! Her assertion of her- 
self stabbed his prejudices—but 
the fact that he had prejudices 
wounded her deeply. 

Ernestine had always been more 
or less solitary. She had been, 
possibly, too extreme in some of 
her ways and views for most 
people ; and she had learned to 
maintain existence without much 
sympathy. But now thatthe gate of 
her heart had indeed been touched 
it craved to open itself fully—to ex- 
pand and admit—well, Ernestine, 
who looked so unbending, was 
a sufficiently foolish woman to 
whisper to herself in the recesses of 
her soul—a master. But the gate 
could not open thus, howsoever it 
might desire, to any who was not 
monarch of mind as well as soul 
at all points. 
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Andso Ernestine, after mounting 
the Hill Difficulty, thinking to have 
left prejudice behind, was at the 
top met by it full in the face. And 
met by it, too, more bitterly than 
she had dreamed of: not among 
outsiders and people who might 
matter little to her, but in the 
person of one to whose judgment 
she desired to yield her own. It 
was no use blinding herself to that 
last fact ; instinct and her woman’s 
nature did make her desire, for the 
first time in her life, to give up her 
own will. 

But it could not be. The man 
shewed his weakness—he let her 
see that in some things he did not 
exert himself to judge, but gave 
way to the fashion of the world he 
livedin. This to Ernestine’s active 
mind was weakness—she could not 
be utterly won while she saw him 
thus, and therefore she could not 
yield her will. Had she felt, how- 
ever blindly, that he stood on a 
higher platform than she, her new 
and even yet despised power of 
surrender would have silenced her 
brain. 

She stayed awhile with Dorothy 
afterthe othershad gone. Coventry 
was away on another of his wild 
excursions, and Dorothy, who was 
always anxious on these occasions 
as the night closed in, made up the 
drawing-room fire and prepared 
herself to wait forhim. Ernestine 
had fetched her wraps and was 
ready to go, but Dorothy had be- 
guiled her into a talk by the fire- 
side. 

‘* Ernestine,” she said, half- 
laughing and half in earnest, ‘“‘ Dr. 
Doldy’s house has a fascination for 
me now I am at liberty to picture 
you presiding over it. I always 
look up at the windows as I pass, 
and try to fancy you behind them. 
Tell me now, do you really expect 
to subside into a quiet and un- 
eventful married life, playing 
hostess and ordering dinners *” 
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‘‘Do you find married life so 
quiet and uneventful?” was 
Ernestine’s reply. 

“Why, no,” said Dorothy, 
shrugging her shoulders, “ but 
then we are such arrant Bohemi- 
ans. There is always a certain 
excitement in living from hand to 
mouth as we unfortunate literary 
people are compelled to do.” 

‘‘Come,’’ said Ernestine, smiling, 
‘you may amuse yourselves with 
the misfortunes of life, but they 
are not the sources of your real 
excitements ?” 

‘‘Well, I don’t want to dis- 
courage you, Ernestine, for this 
marriage is just what I wished 
would come about; you must for- 
give me if my imagination, which, 
by the exigencies of literature, 1s 
kept in a sort of red-hot state, 
persists in trying to give me 
pictures of your future. It will be 
a delightful one with two such 
charming people to mould it—but 
really, fyou will have to do some- 
thing with those curls,” she said, 
putting back the soft locks that 
fell so thickly on Ernestine’s fore- 
head. Ernestine laughed. 

‘‘T don’t think they will be my 
greatest difficulty in playing the 
quiet matron.” 

“The quiet matron !—imagine 
it! No, Ernestine, it will take 
a good many years of some- 
thing severer than a union with 
Dr. Doldy to produce that ap- 
pearance in you. Ah! there is 
Coventry !” 

Dorothy was away out of the 
drawing-room and down in the 
hall, like a flash of lightning, 
and Ernestine, as she put on her 
shawl, smiled gravely to herself 
at Dorothy’s talk about the 
quietude and uneventfulness of 
married life. 

‘Don’t go, Ernestine,” cried 
Dorothy, coming back into the 
drawing-room; ‘you must see 
me turn out his pockets—that’s 
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the fun J get out of these ex- 
cursions.” 

Coventry followed her into the 
room. 

“You look a perfect Pagan!” 
exclaimed Ernestine, as he entered. 
‘It is quite refreshing to see 
you!” 

Coventry was slightly built and 
almost boyish in figure ; there was 
nothing in his form to attract 
attention except the extreme ease 
of his movements. He was even 
delicate in appearance, yet this 
delicacy was curiously counteracted 
by innate masculine force which 
lay within and made itself felt 
through the slenderness of the 
outer man. Now, as he walked in, 
there was a fresh vigour in his 
step, a freedom that was not of 
drawing-rooms. He was dirty, 
muddy, untidy; and his pockets 
dragged heavily—he certainly did 
not appear respectable. But Er- 
nestine forgave him that, for the 
look in his face refreshed her like 
a draught from a woodland spring: 
the poetic soul had so plainly 
taken an imprint. 

“Well, you are dirty,” remarked 
Dorothy, gravely surveying the 
husband whom kind fortune had 
restored to her. ‘‘Where have you 
been ?” 

“Don’t ask me that intolerably 
practical question, for I cannot 
answer it—I have walked many 
miles in places where robins and 
larks were to be heard and seen— 
where primroses grew’’—drawing 
a wet-rooted cluster out of his 
pocket—‘‘ and where the sky was 
visible. And in the end the Provi- 
dence which takes care of me 
on those occasions when life is 
altogether too delightful to leave 
me time to take care of myself, 
guided me to a railway station, 
otherwise you would probably 
have never seen me again.” 

“Oh, you always say that,” 
said Dorothy, hastily taking charge 
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of the decidedly damp floral trea- 
sures which Coventry was holding 
up to admiration. 

“You have seen 
worth seeing to-day, 
not?” said Ernestine. 

‘* Ay, that L have. JI met with 
some green mosses by the side of 
a brook that took me half the day 
to look at, and I thought those 
and some grandly formed trees 
the colouring of whose unclothed 
tracery harmonised perfectly with 
the dim wintry sky which made 
their background—I thought those 
were enough to revel in for one 
day. But Mother Nature was too 
good to me;she intoxicated me 
with a perfectly bewildering sun- 
set. Dorothy, I shall not be sober 
for days.” 

‘* Write it off,” said the practi- 
cal lady, ‘‘ write verses; they’ll do 
you good and I can sell them.” 

‘Which comes to making 
money out of a sunset. Don’t 
scatter my dreams! I already find 
it sufficiently difficult to under- 
stand how such an_ incoherent 
populace as ourselves came into the 
midst of such a divinely beautiful 
natural world. Minerva Medica,” 
he said, abruptly changing the 
subject, after a habit peculiar to 
him,” how soon are you going to 
be married ? ”’ 

‘* Not, at all events, until I have 
finished my work at the hospital ; 
I have six months of it yet.” 

‘** And does the Doctor approve 
of waiting six months? He seemed 
to me to be rather in a hurry.” 

‘‘ Well,” said Ernestine, ‘‘ we 
separated to-night agreeing to differ 
on that particular subject. I don’t 
see that a few months either way 
matters much. And now good- 
night, Mrs. Silburn; I have some 
work at home to finish to-night, 
and I can’t afford to be up too 
late.”’ 

So she went off. 

‘There will be trouble between 


something 
have you 
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the dear doctors yet,’’said Coventry, 
after she had gone. ‘I believe 
they will become one in the end, 
but the process of mixing may be 
long and difficult.” 


Cuapter X. 
BREAKFASTING. 

“Ts Mr. Yriarte at home ?” was 
the inquiry made by Mr. Lingen 
one morning when the door of a 
small house in a quiet street in 
Kensington opened in answer to 
his knock. 

A young boy opened it; a dark 
skinned, white teethed youth, evi- 
dently acountryman of his master’s. 

‘Oh yes, sir, he is in, but he 
has not breakfasted yet.” 

‘Take him my card, 
how soon he can see me.” 

Mr. Lingen was ushered into a 
pretty little room, and there left to 
wait while the boy went on his 
errand. The visitor planted him- 
self on the hearthrug, to get the 
benefit of the pleasant fire. 

His eye-glass was in repose ; his 
hands delicately clothed in laven- 
der; his buttonhole flower was 
perfect. His brow was smooth 
and unmarked. But at the same 
time he was not in his sociable 
mood; there was not the lurking 
smile at the corners of his mouth 
which was always to be found 
there when Lewis Lingen was 
taking iife easily. 

No; though he seemed to be 
merely enjoying the warm fire 
after the sharp air outside, Mr. 
Lingen was really using his brain 
and his eyes. He was keenly 
observing everything in the room, 
the character and appearance of 
his surroundings, even to a rapid 
glance over the articles of vertu 
which were scattered about upon 
the tables. 

He was in the outer one of two 
small rooms which were divided 
only by curtains, now drawn back. 
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In the inner room a table was laid 
for breakfast, and very dainty it 
looked. The rooms altogether 
were well appointed. 

Mr. Yriarte did not very quickly 
appear, so after awhile Mr. Lingen 
turned to some portfolios of photo- 
graphs which lay upon the table, 
and began to look through them 
rather absently. One was full of 
Spanish notabilities; he soon 
passed over them, and laid the 
portfolio aside. The next was 
tilled with Spanish beauties—this 
he closed even more quickly, and 
returned to solace himself with 
the warmth of the fire. 

At last the boy returned, and 
saying his master would be ready 
in a few moments, proceeded to 
busy himself about the breakfast 
table. Soon after Mr. Yriarte 
himself entered the room, looking 
wonderfully radiant, although his 
eyes were perhaps a little. more 
bloodshot than usual, and hishands 
had rather more of a tendency to 
tremble than the fresh morning 
air would account for. 

‘‘Good morning,” said Lingen ; 
‘‘up late last night by your ap- 
pearance.” 

‘Ah—well—yes—but then I am 
not in the habit of going to bed 
very early. Will you take some 
breakfast ? 1 am delighted to see 
you. 

‘‘No. I breakfasted some time 
ago, thank you. I have an in- 
veterate habit of getting up early. 
But pray go on with your break- 
fast. 1 only want a few minutes’ 
talk with you.” 

They passed into the next room, 
and Lingen sat down in an arm- 
chair by the fire, crossed his legs, 
and put up his eye-glass. Yriarte, 
meanwhile, drew his chair to the 
breakfast table, smilingly ; he was 
evidently not the sort of man whose 
appetite is spoiled by nocturnal 
dissipation. 

The boy 


brought in several 
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savoury dishes, which his master 
prepared himself to attack with 
gusto. When they were alone 
again Lingen opened his battery. 

“‘T called yesterday upon Rod- 
riguez, the manager of the Spanish 
Commercial Company.” 

“Ah, indeed,” said Yriarte, 
with undiminished interest in his 
fish. 

When Mr. Lingen first made 
Yriarte’s acquaintance, the latter 
was known as holding a consider- 
able postin the Spanish Commercial 
Company, and indeed as being 
intimately connected with its pro- 
moters, who held positions of the 
highest respectability. The Com- 
pany itself was regarded as tho- 
roughly good,and Yriarte’s business 
connection with it, and personal 
relationship to one of the excellent 
Spanish houses concerned in it, 
had been continually turned to 
account by him. 

“It appears,” went on Mr. 
Lingen, *‘ that you have not been 
employed by the Company for some 
time.” 

“Exactly,” assented Yriarte, 
smniling still. 

“In fact,” added Mr. Lingen. 
‘that you. were turned out of 
it.” 

“ A-hem,”’ said Yriarte, draw- 
ing his table napkin over his 
mouth, ‘that means ?—Excuse 
me, you forget I am not English. 
I suppose you mean that Rod- 
riguez and I agreed to part. 
You know,” he went on, confi- 
dentially, ‘‘it never pleased me 
to be under him—it was not the 
right position for a brother-in-law 
of the house of Chirruca.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Lingen, drop- 
ing his eye-glass suddenly, and 
cates back in his chair, ‘‘ 1 don’t 
care what reason you give for it, 
or under what circumstances it 
occurred ; the point that concerns 
me is that you have been keeping 
me under the impression that you 








were still in with the Company 
and had money in it; now I find 
that neither is the case.” 

‘“My good sir,” cried Yriarte, 
with hilarity and dash, “are you 
afraid of your money? Bah! I 
will make over this house and its 
contents as security this moment, 
if you are afraid.” 

‘*T will take that for a portion 
of what you owe me,”’ answered 
Lingen, imperturbably, ‘‘ but it 
will only go against a very small 
portion. And now that you have 
not only been metaphorically 
kicked out by your relations, but 
have also broken with Miss Doldy, 
your affairs seem to me to look 
serious.”’ 

“Well,” said Yriarte, who had 
been drinking hock for some time 
and was getting even more cheer- 
ful, ‘“‘it was you did that last, 
practically, so you can’t blame me. 
[f you hadn’t told me about that 
ten thousand, I should probably 
have gone innocently to my fate. 
Dios! how you would have been 
done if she hadn’t come to you 
about it! I should have got the 
other ten thousand out of her and 
absconded.”’ 

He threw himself back in his 
chair and screamed with laughter. 

‘“T daresay you would,” said 
Lingen, drily. ** But that doesn’t 
matter now, as I prevented it.” 

“It was amusing too, when I 
pretended to make her tell me 
about it. Ha, didn’t the minx’s 
eyes flash! The cat had been 
friendly, but she could scratch !”’ 

“T don’t want to hear about 
that,” interrupted Mr. Lingen, 
with a lingering feeling of respect 
for the Doldy family. ‘“ The 
question is, what are you going to 
do? I should never have lent you 
a penny had you not made it plain 
that your marriage with the 
heiress whom you professed to 
have in your power was an in- 
evitable thing. Unless you act at 
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once I shall have you arrested, 
and go straight to the Chirrucas.” 

‘‘Dios! don’t do that,’’ cried 
Yriarte, starting to his feet in a 
tluster; ‘‘ you'll ruin me, and get 
no good by it! And moreover, I 
am acting—why, my good friend, 
I am doing splendidly. Last night 
I won two thousand.” 

‘“* At cards?” 

*Yes—at cards. To-night I 
play again, and the next night, 
and the next. I tell you fortune 
is always with me. Don’t fear— 
if I have lost the rings, here are 
the fingers still, as we say in my 
country. Iam neverwithout money 
—I think it is bad to play cards too 
much,” he said, with absurd 
gravity, “but I will play now, 
and I always win.”’ 

‘‘Humph!” said Mr. Lingen, 
‘‘and you can always spend also.” 

“Ah, well, I can get money to 
spend in other ways. Don’t be 
alarmed, my good friend; if I 
don’t catch another heiress, I will 
be winning the money for 
you in some way. And _ for 
my expenses—I can always get 
money, as I say. I could get a 
good deal from Miss Laura if I 
chose; I have not altogether given 
up my power over her.” 

‘How ? asked Lingen, quickly. 

‘‘That’s my affair,” answered 
Yriarte. 

Mr. Lingen said nothing further, 
for there was nothing to be said. 
His unspoken thought was 
‘‘Laura Doldy is a greater fool 
than I think her, if she has let 
this boastful monkey keep any 
real power in his hands.” 

“Tf you have finished break- 
fast, Mr. Yriarte,” he said, 
aloud, ‘“‘ I will just have a look at 
the house.” 

‘“‘ Certainly,” said Yriarte, with 
the greatest amiability. ‘You 
will find I have some nice things 
of considerable value. Some of 
them have been given me by 
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my sister who is married into the 
Chirruca family.” 

He led Mr. Lingen through the 
rooms and upstairs. They passed 
on the way a luxurious little place 
full of cushioned seats, with plants 
in large tubs, which made it look 
like a conservatory. This, Yriarte 
said, was his smoking-room. Then 
they looked into a very handsomely 
furnished drawing-room ; and be- 
hind it wasYriarte’s own bed-room. 
Some fur rugs lay on the carpet at 
the sides and foot of the bed, and 
a beautiful silky one uponit. An 
open French novel, which was left 
upon the not long deserted bed, 
shewed that Yriarte had not been 
sleeping all the time he occupied 
it. Onatableat one side of the room 
stood an old cabinet of some black 
wood, with carven and dome-like 
top. It hada sort of ecclesiastical 
appearance, and indeed seemed 
like the model of some sacred 
building. Yriarte went to it and 
opened the doors in front, shewing 
a shrine where a light was burning 
beneath the figures of a Virgin and 
Child in metal and of very beauti- 
ful mediveval workmanship. The 
name “Maria” shone upon the 
pedestal in letters of gold. 

‘‘ You see,”’ said he, ‘‘ I am very 
religious.” 

He spoke  condescendingly, 
though quite in earnest; his 
manner suggested that he con- 
secrated religion by professing it. 

The lurking smile made itself 
visible at the corners of Lingen’s 
mouth ; he turned away, and re- 
marking that he had already stayed 
too long and must hurry off, led 
the way downstairs. Yriarte 
bowed him out with effusion, and 
returned to the smoking-room, 
where he settled himself down 
with a sigh of content to lie upon 
a couch, smoking, and pretending 
to go on with his novel. Spaniards 
are not particularly sleepy, but 
how ineffably lazy they are! Give 
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them but cigars and warmth and 
they are happy. Wild excitement is 
necessary to them now and then, 
but the intervals of repose are 
enjoyed to the utmost. Yriarte had 
nv call to make in the City to-day ; 
no reason to exercise his cunning 
brain until the evening ; therefore 
he prepared himself for a long 
day of absolute idleness. 


Cuarrer XI. 
THE HOSPITAL. 

Ernestine’s unexpired six months 
of hospital duty lay heavily on 
Dr. Doldy’s mind. He did not 
know how to act about it. 

He could not help thinking that 
had he been engaged to any other 
woman under such circumstances, 
he would at once have settled the 
matter off-hand. But Ernestine! 
There was a look he had seen once 
or twice in those dark eyes which 
made him feel that if he were not 
very careful how he argued any 
matter where she saw a right and 
a wrong, that even yet he might 
lose her altogether, and have to 
face the loneliness of his heart—a 
thing intolerable now once so fully 
reulised. 

Ernestine herself, meantime, 
went perhaps the more ardently 


about her business than ever, after ° 


having withstood the temptation 
ef evading it. 

For of course that was atempta- 
tion. Ernestine was not made of a 
different flesh and blood from 
other mortals. And she was wear- 
ing herself out at her work; and 
that without any reward but the 
consciousness that she was being 
of use to people who were more 
often ungrateful than anything 
else. She could have done with- 
out the additional experience she 
was gaining, for she had gone 
through the usual hospital course. 
When she first came over to Eng- 
land after taking her degree in 





Paris, she was full of the idea that 
she had not had enough experience 
to commence practising on her own 
account. With her characteristic 
thoroughness, she was anxious to 
place herself under a doctor 
and so to see something of Eng- 
lish practice before attempting to 
gain a livelihood. Her little in- 
heritance had been mostly spent 
on her education but she had 
retained enough of it to feel free 
for a year or two to follow her 
own wishes. So she had looked 
around her when she arrived in 
London for some opportunity of 
the kind she needed. 

It had presented itself, and 
though not quite what she would 
have wished, she had taken it. A 
lady whom she knew came to her 
as soon as she heard of her being 
in England, anxious to _ see 
whether Ernestine was to be se- 
cured for the work she herself was 
in, for she well knew how, if 
Ernestine’s sympathies were once 
really enlisted, she would work in 
genuine earnest. 

Mrs. Marland was assistant 
house-surgeon at a hospital which 
was somewhat languishing for 
want of funds, as very useful 
charities often will. 

It was intended to alleviate that 
sore problem of illness when it comes 
todecayed gentlefolk, that unhappy 
class whose sorrows have produced 
such a definite and ugly shape in 
the midst of the many beautiful 
forms of our modern civilisation. 
It was a hospital for the especial 
use of ladies and gentlemen : who, 
paying a moderate sum, could ob- 
tain good nursing and proper care 
within its walls. 

Its principal promoters were a 
gentlemanly but poor member of 
Parliament, and a man of philan- 
thropic crotchets ; the former was 
of influental position and connec- 
tions, but of next to no means. He 
had many a time been ill in lodg- 
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ings and knew well enough what 
needless suffering is endured for 
want of scientific nursing. His 
interest in it was a thoroughly 
honest and earnest one; he re- 
garded the class of people who are 
poor but refined as the most 
to be pitied in all the ranges 
of civilised humanity. The man 
of philanthropic crotchets had 
thrown himself into it as he had 
thrown himself into a dozen other 
schemes for benefiting mankind. 
He had never been ill a day in his 
life, so he had not the personal 
sympathy with the idea which 
animated Mr. Redburn, M.P. But 
he was always precipitating him- 
self upon something which was to 
be of the utmost benefit to some 
class or other of society. He 
earried a black bag with him 
wherever he went; and when he 
called upon his friends they looked 
askance at it, wondering what new 
prospectus might be lurking in its 
mysterious recesses; what new 
programme for the reformation of 
the world might be drawn from 
thence and explained to them. 

Mr. Redburn, who had held the 
idea in his mind a long while, 
meeting this gentleman one day, 
immediately seized upon him as 
the very man for his purpose. He 
soon succeeded in inflaming him 
with it ; and these two had worked 
until the hospital reared itself in 
the midst of that London where 
gentlemanly poverty now walks by 
the sideof undainty and accustomed 
pauperism. 

The patients at first had not 
been plentiful, though the charges 
were moderate enough to tempt 
them ; but when once the unfor- 
tunate gentlefolks who first took 
advantage of the new charity 
realised that all which was pro- 
mised to them would be fulfilled ; 
that each patient would have a 
clean, sweet, wholesome little 
room of his own, furnished com- 
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fortably ; that there was skilled 
nursing and good medical a:tend- 
ance—then the news began to 
spread after the wildfire fashion in 
which good news is apt to spread. 
The little rooms filled rapidly; 
and Mr. Redburn and the man of 
philanthropic crotchets were re- 
warded by many a_ genteel 
blessing. 

It was not so easy to enlist Ernes- 
tine’s sympathies as her friend ex- 
pected. Ernestine had not realised 
the miseries of refined poverty ; she 
did not awaken to the philanthropy 
of the idea. But she went to see 
the hospital: found that at all 
events there was plenty of work 
to be done and experience to be 
gained. So she engaged herself 
to visit there for a yeax 

Some six months of this year, 
as we have seen, were yet to run; 
and Ernestine had long ago put 
her heart into the work. She saw 
how bitterly it was needed, and 
she gave her sympathies and her 
energies to the utmost. But it 
was hard work, for the staff 
was insufficient. It is not too 
much to say that it required the 
arousil of all Ernestine’s peculiar 
sense of what was right, to resist 
the temptation Dr. Doldy had held 
out to her. 

Having resisted it, however, 
she went even more vigorously 
to her work. She even in- 
vested, next morning, in a few 
flowers (rashly enough, no doubt, 
considering that her remaining 
capital was by no means large) 
to take to a favourite patient. She 
might have taken some of Dr. 
Doldy’s white blossoms which 
made her room such a place of 
sweetness; but there was a 
romantic spot hidden far down in 
her nature; she drank to herself 
the scent from those flowers as if 
it gave her life; she treasured 
every white petal. Dr. Doldy 
little thought that his love-gifts 
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carried their message so intel- 
ligibly with them. But then he 
had never realised what an un- 
friended life Ernestine’s had been 
and how ready and open her heart 
was to any real love message. 


Cuarrer XII. 
LOVERS ! 

While her erewhile lover was 
industriously endeavouring tomake 
up for his lost anticipations, Laura 
herself was managing to exist, 
notwithstanding she had lost him. 

Her boast that she could live 
without him was true enough. 
During their engagement he had 
certainly mace. herthoughts; 
she had been devotedtohim. But 
when he once shewed her, as he 
had done in their last interview, 
that it really was the heiress he 
cared for and not the woman, her 
pride was up in arms at once. 
And her idea of exhibiting pride 
was to equal him in callousness. 
The pose of the deserted damsel 
was not at all in her line. If she 
must be deserted no one should 
know it. 

Moreover, Yriarte had so tho- 
roughly startled and disgusted her 
by his readiness to give her up, 
after making her believe that she 
had altogether enslaved him, that 
a strong revulsion of feeling was 
setting in. It grew stronger and 
stronger day by day, as she mixed 
in fresh society, and found that 
life was really quite tolerable 
without an enslaved lover. She was 
already beginning to rather enjoy 
the sense that she had to catch 
somebody else, and as she lay 
awake at night and thought over 
her affairs she resolved that this 
time she would look out for a 
handsome man. For now that the 


bond between herself and Yriarte 
was broken, she began to realise 
what an unenticing person he was. 
But that was not to be wondered 
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at, for her mindcontinually dwelled 
upon her last interview with him. 
She gradually forgot the old 
fascination which he had exercised 
over her, and learned to clench 
her teeth with an increasing hatred 
and disgust whenever her thoughts 
reverted to him. 

She had had one other present 
from Yriarte besides the bracelet 
—a gold necklet with a large 
locket containing his portrait. She 
had sent that to his house before 
shelefttown. She marvelled now, 
as she remembered it, how she 
could ever have secretly worn that 
face upon her neck, and have felt a 
thrill of pleasure that it was there. 
She found it difficult to realise the 
state she had passed through, now 
that it was over. 

She was staying at a pleasant 
country house which stood some 
miles inland from Brighton. There 
was a charming park around it, 
and beyond that the breezy Sussex 
downs. When Laura first went 
there there was a large party in 
the house, but soon afterwards it 
thinned, and she would wander 
alone in the park and over the 
grassy slopes, thinking more and 
more bitterly of the insults she 
had been compelled to suffer, and 
growing to loathe the very thought 
of the man from whom she had 
suffered them. 

Sir Charles Hayland, her host, 
was both squire of the neighbour- 
hood and rector of the little village 
church which stood just outside 
the park. He was a magistrate 
too, so that his time was generally 
full of small matters of business, 
and though the most genial and 
hospitable man in the world he 
generally left his pte pretty 
much to Lady Hayland, beyond 
driving them behind a beautiful 
na) ot his pet horses whenever he 

ad time, and heading the dinner 
table. Lady Hayland was a 
fashionable and pretty woman, 
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whose vocation was society, but 
‘she was extremely delicate, and 
now and then was obliged to 
remain in her own room for 
several days together. Thus it 
happened that when most of the 
guests went away, leaving only a 
few rather elderly people who did 
not much interest her, Laura ac- 
quired a habit of walking about 
alone and thinking over her affairs. 
It was not a natural tendency of 
hers, and she rather wondered at 
herself for doing it. At last she 
grew so sickened at her retrospec- 
tions that she began to think of 
taking flight to where there might 
be more opportunities of laying 
plans for the future. But Lady 
iiayland persuaded her to stay on 
awhile, and as she told her that a 
new relay of visitors would be 
arriving in a few days, Laura 
decided to at least see what they 
were like. Lady Hayland was 
fend of her, and liked to have her 
when her house was full; for 
Laura was one of those indomitable 
little women who will go through 
any exertion for the sake of amuse- 
ment, and she was always among 
the leaders of any enterprise which 
might prove exciting or interesting. 
Although she was such a mistress 
of the art of languor, when any 
form of pleasure was to be ob- 
tained her spirits were unflagging. 

So she stayed on and resigned 
herself to a few more days of her 
own society, for Lady Hayland 
was not yet well enough to ccme 
down, and there was no one else 
in the house whom she cared for. 
She read novels in the pretty 
morning-room, a large room which 
separated the drawing and dining- 
rooms. It was Laura’s favourite 
resort within the house, except the 
hall. The latter was a great square 
room into which the hall door 
opened and from which the wide 
staircases ascended. But the house 
was warmed all through, and the 
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hall was a favourite lounging 
place, for on the large centre table, 
among pots of sweet scented flow- 
ers, were scattered all the last 
novels from Mudie’s. But the 
morning-room was surrounded by 
two or three shelves, close to the 
floor, which were filled, along one 
wall, with standard and favourite 
novels. 

Laura oscillated between a par- 
ticular corner here and a particular 
corner in the hall when she was 
indoors: for she was one of those 
women who accomplish an amount 
of reading which would do credit 
to an undergraduate, and whose 
studies lie so entirely in one direc- 
tion that they acquire a marvellous 
knowledge of the fictitious world 
of romance. She devoured books 
in a more infatuated way than 
ever now, for with no flirtations 
on hand she found it difficult to 
keep her mind quiet or at ease 
unless she filled it withthe ro- 
mances of others’ lives. 

But she had too much regard for 
her good looks to spend the whole 
day thus. She reflected that the 
air of the Sussex downs produces 
anything but an unbecoming 
effect; so every day she walked 
out upon them, or drove herself 
through the lanes in Lady 
Hayland’s little pony carriage. 
Certainly this did bring a de- 
licate bloom to her cheeks, but 
it gave her too much opportunity 
for reflection to be at all agreeable. 
She would walk fiercely about on 
thedowns, out of sight of every one 
but the wild birds, and would 
stamp her little foot as she thought 
of Yriarte and the sneering laugh 
with which he took leave of her !— 
she even occupied herself with 
trying to think of any wayin which 
she could safely annoy or humiliate 
him, and now and again the per- 
sonal pride which was one of her 
strongest feelings would wring a 
few scalding tears of mortification 
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from her eyes. But she would 
speedily wipe them away to find 
refu ze in the intense hatred of her 
old lover which was altogether 
taking the place of every other 
sentiment with regard to him. 

In the midst of this state of 
feeling she made a discovery 
which changed the whole tenor of 
her thoughts. 

Sitting alone in her room one 
night a new idea dawned upon 
her mind—a new view of her posi- 
tion rose before her. It struck 
her with such alarm and horror 
that she felt quite ill, and rising 
to reach some smelling-salts which 
were on her dressing table she 
fainted dead away upon the floor. 

No one came to her aid, for it 
was late at night. She recovered, 
alone, slowly and painfully; and 
with the first rush of consciousness 
came the full sense of this new and 
overwhelming thought. 

All that night she lay awake, 
and in the morning, when she 
looked in the glass, she saw 
a haggardness upon her face 
which had never appeared on it 
before. 

‘Laura Doldy,” she said to her- 
self, sianding there before her 
own reflection, wrapped in her 
pretty dressing gown, with her 
long dark hair tumbling on her 
shoulders, ‘‘ Laura Doldy, this will 
neverdo. You will get ugly if you 
are frightened. There is no diffi- 
culty which a clever woman cannot 
overcome.” 

And with that she returned to 
her bed, where she breakfasted— 
and thought. 

Thought hard, and desperately. 
Desperately, yes ; for she could see 
but one way out of this terrible 
difficulty which had now risen de- 
finitely in her path. And that way 
was one which she loathed with her 
whole soul. The whole of her real 
self—all her natural feelings—her 
prides, her passions, her emotions, 
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shrank with a disgust that made 
her physical frame tremble where 
she lay, from taking that way. 

But Laura had another and more 
highly developedside of her nature. 
She lived in the world, and she 
must defend herself from the 
world. The sense of this was so 
vivid that it compelled towards 
that way she loathed, as strongly 
and resolutely as though pressure 
were put upon her trembling 
woman’s emotions by another 
person. 

Laura was essentially a worldly 
woman, aud a thoroughly worldly 
woman will sacrifice any of her 
softer and truer self, even though 
the knife cut keenly, in order to 
keep straight with this world she 
isin. The social world is life and 
religion to her: she worships it and 
she must be approved by it. In 
fact, it is her all—the reality of 
existence. 

Driven and torn by her thoughts 
and her passions, Laura lay with 
hands clasped over her head, 
thinking till her cheeks grew 
flushed and dark. 

At last she sprang up and 
opening her writing desk, began 
hurriedly to write a letter. She 
wrote on rapidly, till in amazement 
she paused, finding that her rage 
had burned itself out upon two 
sheets of note paper. She flung 
them aside, and walked the room 
exhausted by her own vehemence. 
She looked more like some tragic 
actress expressing rage than 
the Laura known to her friends, 
for in this silent battle with her- 
self the fire of her untamed 
passions was ablaze. 

At last—wearied out—she crept 
into bed and lay there with silent 
tears quietly passing over her face. 
This calmed and cleared her brain ; 
the rebellious paroxysm was over. 
She had conquered herself. 

After lying quietly thus a 
long while she again got her 
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writing case, and wrote another 
letter, this time so brief a one 
that a few lines contained it all. 

She put it in an envelope and 
addressed it: Then, strengthened 
and refreshed by the sense that 
she had decided on her mode of 
action, she rose and dressed. 

She put on her out-of-door 
dress, and going down passed 
quietly through the hall and out 
into the park. She walked over 
the short sweet grass by the car- 
riage drive, down to the little 
village. There she went to the 
post office, and drawing the letter 
from her pocket, dropped it in. 
It was addressed to ‘‘ Jose Yri- 
arte, Esq.” 

Standing there in the sunshine, 
a little undecided which way to 
turn or what to do with herself, 
she saw Sir Charles Hayland 


riding up the village street, 
“A pretty little minx is Laura 
Doldy,” thought that gentleman 


to himself as Laura flashed her 
eyes up at him from under her fur 
hat. ‘But I shouldn’t put much 
faith in her.” 

Sir Charles was a florid, hearty 
gentleman who liked people that 
looked him straight in the face. 

He let his horse drop into a 
walk as he approached Laura. 

‘‘Lady Hayland is better to- 
day,” he said, “‘ and I am to drive 
her over to Brighton after lunch. 
I am sure she needs fresh air, and 
Bob and Bell want some exercise. 
Will you come?” 

‘‘ Qh, yes, I shall be delighted,” 
said Laura, to whom the mildest 
form of dissipation would have 
been acceptable to-day. And she 
enjoyed sitting behind Sir Charles’s 
pet horses, apart from the fact 
that Brighton was a change from 
the park and the downs. 

“Then you must come in to 
lunch,” said Sir Charles; ‘‘ we 
shall start early.” 

She walked beside Sir Charles’s 
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horse down the avenue, and talked 
very sweetly, casting up her eyes 
in that fascinating way she had 
acquired, every now and then. 
Sir Charles began to relent in his 
opinion of her and to think she 
really was very charming. She 
had never cared to exercise her 
arts upon him before, as he was 
not quite within her sphere of 
action. But to-day she would 
have talked to the man in the 
moon. could a telephone have been 
established. Anything to distract. 
her mind ! 

They drove through a not very 
interesting series of lanes and 
straight roads, but the movement 
was pleasant, and to Laura the 
life of Brighton was a charming 
change. Driving down the Parade, 
Sir Charles suddenly drew rein. 

‘« How do you do, Redburn?”’ he 
said toa languid, gentlemenly man 
who was pausing in his walk to 
look over the sea. ‘‘ What are 
you doing here? isn’t it rather 
cold for you at this time of the 
year?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Redburn, with 
a slight shiver, ‘it certainly is 
cold, but it is bracing. I have 
only run down for a few days’ 
fresh air.” 

‘*Come over to us for a day or 
two,” said Sir Charles, with whom 
hospitality was a shining virtue. 
‘* Where are you staying? at the 
Queen’s? I'll pick you up in half- 
an-hour.” 

So Laura had a fresh companion 
of the male sex to make eyes at on 
her way home. He did not interest 
her much though; Mr. Redburn’s 
mind had little room in it for con- 
templation of anything but his 
own ailments and hobbies. 

‘‘How is the hospital getting 
on?” asked Lady Hayland ; ‘the 
last time we met were you not 
very interested in some hospital 
for ladies and gentlemen? It 
seemed to me, as you spoke of it 
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then, most remarkable that it had 
not already existed. It surely 
must be very much wanted.” 

‘Indeed, we have seen how 
great the want has been, Lady 
Hayland,” said Mr. Redburn, 
warming into life as he spoke; 
‘our wards are full.” 

“IT wish you would let me have 
some prospectuses,” said Lady 
Hayland. ‘‘I have often wanted 
to tell people about it, and have 
not known where it is, or quite 
how to explain its purposes.” 

‘*T have a few,”’ said Mr. Red- 
burn (a little shamefacedly, for he 
had a particular horror of the 


prospectus-filled black bag of his 


«o-director, the philanthropist), 


‘‘with me and shall be very glad to 
give you some.” 

‘“‘Have you not some lady 
doctors there?” asked Lady Hay- 
land. ‘I don’t approve of these 
modern innovations at all, but at 
the same time I am curious to 
know how my sex really bears 
itself in such a career.” 

‘‘Oh, women are certain to suc- 
ceed in it up to a certain point,” 
said Sir Charles, flicking at his 
horses. *‘ Their abilities are es- 
sentially iractical.” 

‘“They have shewn themselves 
#0 at the work of our hospital, 
at all events,” said Mr. Redburn. 
““We have two eminent lady 
physicians, and, I think, some 
younger ones as well.” 

Laura leaned back with eyes 
fixed dreamily and without sight 
upon the landscape. She had no 
philanthropy in her composition ; 
her idea of the world was that 
if everybody looked after them- 
selves it would be a much less 
troublesome place to live in. And 
as to the “lady doctor,” she did 
not expect that modern product to 
be a ‘‘man-woman,” as some 

eople do; she had too instinctively 
ae an opinion of her sex even for 
that. he only remark she had 





ever made on the subject was that 
she ‘‘ would never have one in the 
house, for they would think of 
nothing but what your pillow-case 
was made of, and whether your 
linen was trimmed with real lace.” 

It is little wonder that some 
women care only for the society 
of the other sex, when their opinion 
—or, possibly, experience—of their 
own is so low. 

So the conversation was without 
interest to Laura, and she com- 
muned with her own by no means 
too delightful thoughts for the 
greater part of the drive home. 

It was not until the second 
morning after his arrival that Mr. 
Redburn remembered to bring out 
his prospectuses for Lady Hayland. 
He came in to breakfast with them 
in his hand, and began to talk to 
Lady Hayland about them. Laura 
was looking at her letters, sitting 
on the other side of the table. One 
was directed in Yriarte’s hand- 
writing. It made her feel faint 
only to look at it. She put the 
letters unread in her pocket, and 
tried to fortify herself with coffee. 

‘‘Take some of these, Laura,” 
said Lady Hayland, handing her 
some of Mr. Redburn’s papers; 
‘* you will often meet with people 
to whom this place might be of 
the greatest use.” 

“Thank you,” said Laura, 
taking them absently and putting 
them in with her letters. At 
another time she would probably 
have refused them with some 
frivolous, half-witty deprecation of 
the idea; but now she was alto- 
gether absorbed in the thought of 
this letter which remained un- 
opened, and which, with its pro- 
bability of insult, seemed to burn 
its way through her dress and 
already make her feel. Her one 
aim was to finish her breakfast 
quietly and unnoticed, and then 
escape. 

She was soon able to do so. 
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The morning-room was empty; 
and she hid herself in a big arm- 
chair in a corner of it, and then 
took out the letters from her 
pecket. 

Yriarte’s she read first; quite 
quietly she read it through, but 
then immediately started up, and 
ran to her ownroom. Once there, 
with the door locked safely behind 
her, she gave way to a storm of 
passion under which her whole 
form appeared todilate. She took 
Yriarte’s letter, and tearing it in 
half threw it upon the floor; and 
then, with a vehement stamp of 
her pretty little foot, she turned 
away from it and opened the other 
letters. She read them absently, 
without really taking in the mean- 
ing of the words she read. Then 
she took up Mr. Redburn’s pro- 
spectus, and, in the same absent 
way read that through. As she 
neared the end something seemed 
to rouse her interest; she re-read 
it quickly, and then stood a 
moment, buried in thought. 

‘*It may be useful to me,” she 
said, aloud; and gathering to- 
gether the two or three papers 
Lady Hayland had given her, she 
put them in her desk, and locked 
them up. 

And then turning, with a look 
on her face that for the time 
made it hard and haggard, she 
set herself to pick up the torn 
pieces of Yriarte’s letter and put 
them also out of sight. 

Then she sat down—her head on 
her hand—to think. 

Yriarte, whose missive, filled to 
the brim with the inversion of love, 
had thus driven her again to hard 
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thinking, was himself just issuing 
from the door of his house in 
Kensington, scented, dressed to 
the height of such perfection as he 
was master of, cigar in hand. 

On the steps he was met by the 
fair haired model of the Akropolis 
Art School. 

‘Why, Anton, is it you at last ? 
What do you want ?” 

That soft-tinted face, which was 
womanly in its unconscious beauty, 
was lifted to his with a sullen look 
upon it that made it as really un- 
lovely as his own. 

‘1 want something to do,” said 
he. 

“T thought you were living 
like a lord!—receiving pay for 
merely displaying that charming 
form of yours?” 

‘‘T was,” answered Anton, ‘‘ but 
I caught cold. How would you 
like to sit for five hours at a stretch 
with a rag round you?” 

‘*T shouldn’t do it, you see, my 
good friend. Happily I possess 
brains. You don’t. What can I 
do for you?” 

‘‘Give me some breakfast,” 
suggested Anton. 

‘*Oh, indeed !—well, come in; 
but why did you not come the 
other day when I told you to?” 

‘*Because I was doing pretty 
well then: and I would never come 
near you if I could help it.” 

Yriarte laughed heartily; this 
candid confession seemed to call 
out all his amiability. 

‘Come in,” he said, and turning 
back he re-entered his house with 
Anton. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE EARL OF ROSEBERY. 


Lorp RoseBEryY is a young nobleman who has made himself conspicuous 
by his abilities, his radical politics, and his attention to social topics. In 
writing upon a life well begun with a large promise, but one that in 
reasonable expectation is much further from its close than from its 
beginning, there is a peculiar pleasure that is not afforded to the 
biographer even of the most illustrious man whose work is well-nigh 
done. In the one case there have to be chronicled with monotonous 
impartiality still remembered deeds upon which is falling the 
grey shadow that is so gentle and so grim; events that however 
conspicuous in their moment, have lost their original charm through the 
mere moving on of what is subsequent to them, and are becoming 
submerged beneath the ever flowing stream of the present that 
bathes in a sorrowful Lethe the emblems of the past. In a younger 
life, on the other hand, the writer finds himself in the buoyant 
atmosphere that attends vigorous prime, he is in a world wherein 
imagination may dwell, and that contains avenues into romance. 
Truly it is a more delightful office to weave bright facts and bright 
horoscope into one than to be the antiquarian recorder of powers’ 
that are vanishing, and achievements that are being forgotten or 
superseded. 

In the present instance, while our subject is only just beginning to 
be about thirty years of age, we have two sides of his life to touch upon. 
One is that for which he is not responsible, the other that for which he 
is. It cannot be called Lord Rosebery’s fault that he is born to the 
inheritance of a peerage and estates—to that wealth and power that are 
as much a gift as genius or authority, and have to be used in the same 
way. As to this we cannot criticise him, unless, indeed, we agree with 
the Pythagoreans and Platonists that our previous conduct regulates to 
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some extent our chance of choice in such a matter as birth. How far a 
man is to be praised for the possession of marked abilities, practical 
good sense, and a faculty of seeing things without prejudice, is too deep 
a matter for us to enter upon here. _ But however these philosophical 
questions may find solution, we may say that the position of the hero of 
the present sketch corresponds exactly with that of the fabled fairy 
prince. We say it even in these care-burdened days without the 
slightest fear that we are being intrinsically absurd. An inherited 
peerage of the most wonderful kingdom of the world, a possession of 
powers that are at once proven and young, a mastership of the marvel- 
lous Aladdiu’s lamp of wealth, a marriage of choice, an untarnished 
good name, an ingenuous nature and a good intent; what more did the 
story books tell us of the attributes of the prince of romance? The profes- 
sional statesman lives a troublous life, the business man is apt to murder 
himself by his business, the new-made nobleman is not quite at his ease 
for self-consciousness, the man successful by personal effort is weighed 
down by the seriousness of his early grapple with the world, the brain- 
less potentate or heartless dynastic puppet has his marriage arranged 
for him, the stupid rich man is obliterated by his wealth; here is a 
position untouched by any of these disabilities and yet empowering its 
holder to exercise at will all the functions that others sell so large an 
amount of the stock of their lives to obtain. Fully sympathising with 
the believers in the future of man who say “it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be,” and toil manfully towards their goal, we yet are not 
blind to the privilege of being a peer to begin with, and especially a 
young peer, wealthy, free, winning, and with brains; the fairy prince 
in fact, as we have said. 

It is verily a strange position, however, in this world of ours, with 
something in it that is ever new, and not at all unpleasant even for a poor 
man to contemplate. If the ingenious communistic calculator should 
conclude that he would be richer were others not so rich (which con- 
clusion may on the whole be doubted), he will be bound to concede that 
the kind of riches imagined to be gained must be that of the lowest 
material possession only. There would be lost that charm and variety 
without which life would be an aimless and very middling monotony, a 
piece of perfect machinery in which we should have no object to turn to 
the right or to the left any more than spindles in a loom. There is a 
certain kind of jealous, discontented mind to which the ownership by 
another person of any transferable possession suggests only the covetous 
thought, Why should it not be taken from him and giventome? This 
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manner of individual is own brother to the surly pauper that will beg 
and snarl rather than work and be cheerful. He can never know how 
large and difficult a position is that of the worthy possessor of wealth. 
When the knowledge is gained, as it always must be, by the millionaire, 
that the more lavish his charity to individuals, the more paupers he is 
likely to produce, that the first gift often proves so demoralising as to 
ruin the individual supposed to be benefited, and that much of what he 
is asked to support is but brilliant baselessness; he realises what a terrible 
position is his, and we must confess it, turns often to a lower standard 
of life, and makes himself blind and callous to all distress alike. Ifthe 
rich man had the mind of a whole Charity Organisation Society, he might 
indeed benefit his kind, but his ministry would become almost the work 
of his life. 

How to reconcile the one fact that the doors of sympathy should 
never be closed (and not only for others’ sake but for the giver’s own) 
with the other facts that doles demoralise, and that importunity and 
merit rarely co-exist, is the rich man’s problem. The beggars come 
loquacious and importunate ; the angels who really ought to be attended 
to have a way of coming unobtrusively and unawares. 

We are doing little justice to the subject of our sketch to spend so 
much time in talk, but we cannot forbear from speculating upon what 
a man of large wealth could do, if he had the mind, to benefit his species 
at the present day. It is a fairy-like subject. The inhabitants of 
huge cities suffer now from air vitiated by smoke clouds which, under 
certain conditions of the air currents, hang overhead and produce fogs, 
leading to depression and discomfort of all who would be bright and 
joyful, or who have work to do. House-builders will not move to provide 
appliances for smoke consumption, because they are ignorant, because 
it is not fashionable to do so, and does not pay. The laws of supply 
and demand left to themselves do not always produce what is best; the 
fairy prince has power to transcend them; he may build hygienic 
houses after wise unconventional plans (there would be no lack of 
scientific brains at his service), and furnish each block with an engine- 
room containing an obedient slave able to absorb the smoke of the 
whole row, and convert it into use; the same engine will feed the wires 
of a set of electric lights for each house and for the street; help the 
laundress of the district, and perform any other odd jobs as bidden. If 
this were carried out through the agency of practical theorists, it would 
be a success, and the fashion once set, the crasser folk would 
be shamed into gradual following. That valuable properties, 
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as well as valuable lives suffer from smoky, corrosive air is an 
ascertained fact; ordinary business men seem unable to in- 
augurate improvements to benefit others; we need our fairy 
princes with their larger motives to set the example, and shew 
that improvements pay. To think of a London without smoke! ‘O 
what would poor Paris do then?’ She would hide her diminished head 
before her great rival’s beauty. But is it an impossible dream to make 
a sweet city in this most mechanical age? or would it be an ignoble 
ambition to be the first to try to make London Ruskinesque, and so 
brighten the lives of its inhabitants, and gladden the national character? 
These be dreams, but we are still in fairy-land. Would it be an idle, 
visionary exploit to pull down a London ‘‘rookery,”’ and fill the ground 
with cottages and a garden? Why, the lady who will be the Countess 
of Rosebery before the proofs of this paper are corrected bought up a 
whole tumbledown village and rebuilt it with model cottages, schools, 
and workmen’s clubs. It is true that the new cottages in atown would 
be competed for by higher classes than those for which they were 
intended, as was found recently by an enterprising builder who con- 
structed a series of flats for artisans, and found the professional classes 
putting down their names for them months before they were ready. It 
is true, moreover, that the true hovel-dweller will begin residence by 
blackening the walls of a new habitation that offends him by a too 
cleanly whiteness ; but surely at least houses can be so constructed as 
to do away with the reproach that in this mighty London there are 
human dwellings where children can see no sun, and where the air of 
that which is called home is so bad, and the very walls so impure, 
that, as medical men say, those who sleep therein awake with a 
nasty taste in the mouth that makes food nauseous, and gin the sole 
desire. 

A noteworthy writer says :—‘‘ Among things to come is an answer to 
the question, What is the calling of wealth, and of great wealth, in the 
commonwealth? Wealth here is neither a doctor, nor a lawyer, nor a 
clergyman, nor a soldier, nor a tradesman, nor a writer. It is a totally 
indeterminate calling ; an unconstituted profession. Its determination 
is the point to be settled. It is a dukedom; a chieftainship. Being a 
dukedom, it has a principality attached to it. Its revenues belong 
there. What is that principality? It can be no other than a subjacent 
society. . . . . When we consider the matter closely, the charity 
that consists in doing the duties of one’s calling in the worid, sincerely» 
justly, and faithfully, leaves nothing outside it in the way of good 
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works.” These are wholesome words; the reason why we refer to 
them here is that a disposition has been shewn to act out their spirit, 
and we may couple the words with the names of the betrothed pair 
whose aspirations have suggested them to us. 

Another fairy prince work over which we may amuse ourselves by 
dwelling a moment while we are on the subject of fairy princes and 
princesses, might be to re-organise literary society, which, since Holland 
House, has had no home in the busiest ‘“‘Phrontisterion” of the world. We 
mean by literary society those who think and write, as opposed to those 
who merely scribble. To gather this disbanded army into any 
harmonious oneness would be to add a strength to every man in it, 
and might possibly lead on to a renewed vigour of the general life. 
The so oft forgotten motto of ‘‘ plain living and high thinking” might 
be written up for certain ideal evenings, and if strictly followed would 
be a relief to all concerned, and a novel feature that would find a ready 
sympathy from all who are a little tired of life, as so often arranged, 
with its heavy side uppermost. Or to take another field, science, so 
excellent a pursuit on every ground, might be brought within the reach 
of all, and a Technical University founded that would enable the British 
workman once again to win his way against the world. 

Of the Earl of Rosebery it cannot, we imagine, be said, in 
Wordsworth’s lines, that 

A primrose on the river’s brim 

A yellow primrose is to him, 

And nothing more. 
For a primrose is his heraldic crest and gives him his family name. 
The surname is derived from the Primrose lands in Fife, while 
Rosebery is believed to come originally from Rosebery Topping in 
Yorkshire, whence an heiress was won by the first lord, who thus 
commemorated the happy field of his love by making it the ground of 
his title. There is a second Rosebery now, near Edinburgh. The 
name was originally spelled, as now, with one “‘r” (beria is Anglo- 
Saxon) but is found in early usage, Roseberry, from which it has now 
long ago reverted to its original form. The founder of the family was 
Duncan Primrose, burgess of Culross in Perthshire in the time of Queen 
Mary. He appears to have educated one son to be “ archichirurgus 
regius,”’ the other to be ‘ mineralium clericus.” 

Archibald Primrose, first Earl of Rosebery, was of the Scottish peerage, 
and son of the first baronet, who received that title from Charles the 
Second, having been knighted by Charles the First some little time after 
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a battle in which he was taken prisoner; he was afterwards a Lord of 
Session, a man both astute and conscientious. The first Karl of Rosebery 
owned a library, rather a considerable one for his day, containing many 
a good historian, philosopher, theologian, and classic; and amongst 
other works may be found there the treatise, with editions dated 1636 
and 1646 (on that favourite Scottish subject, the Sabbath), of his 
cousin, Gilbert Primrose, minister of the French church in London, 
chaplain to James the First, D.D. of Oxford by Royal mandamus, and 
Canon of Windsor; also certain medical works from the pen of the 
father of that divine who was physician to James the First, practised 
in Paris, and afterwards settled in Yorkshire. 

The ‘noble lady, Diana Primrose,” who wrote a poetic memorial of 
Queen Elizabeth in 1630, and in the preface thereto is addressed by 
a friendly hand as 


The Prime-Rose of the muses nine, 
In whose sweet verse Eliza’s fame doth shine, 


was presumably of the same family. 


Alas, her verse is not generally known for so conspicuous a position 


among the sacred nine, but it is by no means without grit or vigour. 
Here is the picture of Elizabeth’s proposed Spanish alliance :— 

Yea Spanish Philip, Husband to her Sister, 

Was her first sutor, and the first that mist her : 


And though he promised that the Pope by Bull 
Should license it, Shee held it but a Gull. 


The Earls of Rosebery were for generations men who quietly and 
faithfully fulfilled the duties of their position in Scotland. The first 
Earl was for fifteen years Provost of the Royal Burgh of Queensferry, 
his son occupied the same civic chair, and later descendants maintained 
the old connection. When the burgesses, in 1872, presented the 
freedom to the present Earl, they brought out the ancient minute 
books of the burgh, and shewed him the signatures of his 
forefathers, cordially cherishing the memory of their kindness and 
liberality. 

Earl Rosebery’s political opinions, which are decidedly radical, 
have been said to have been derived by an original kind of 
gradation from ‘‘his grandfather, who was a Conservative, and 
his father, who was a Peelite.’ The Duke of Wellington, we 
will undertake to say, did not regard that grandparent as a 
Conservative, seeing that he was the political manager for Earl Grey, 
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before whose Whigs the Duke was obliged to resign on the 
question of Parliamentary Reform. After the success of the measure 
the fourth Farl of Rosebery presided at a great banquet commemorative 
of Reform. And Lord Dalmeny manifested signs of what we may call 
practical radicalism by bringing out in 1848 a hearty and stimulating 
brochure, entitled ‘‘ An Address to the Middle Classes upon the Subject 
of Gymnastic Exercises.” During the thirty years since this was 
published, perhaps few wholesome pursuits have more widely developed 
themselves than the varied forms of athletic exercise. 

Archibald Philip Primrose, fifth Earl of Rosebery, was born in 
London, May 7th, 1847, and is the eldest son of Archibald, Lord 
Dalmeny, who died in 1851, not having succeeded to the earldom. His 
mother was Lady Catherine Lucy Wilhelmina Stanhope, only daughter 
of the fourth lord, and a lady remembered as one of the fairest 
bridesmaids at the wedding of Her Majesty. Whilst Lady Dalmeny, 
she illustrated a magnificent edition, in the largest folio, of the old 
ballad of ‘‘The Spanish Ladye’s Love.” Upon her husband’s early 
death she married the fourth and present Duke of Cleveland. The 
present titles of the subject of our sketch are Baron Rosebery of the 
United Kingdom, dating from 1828, Viscount Rosebery, 1700, Viscount 
Inverkeithing, 1703, Lord Primrose and Dalmeny, 1700. The baronetcy 
dates from 1651. It was suggested a few years ago that the magician 
who is now Lord Beaconsfield should add to these a dukedom, by way 
of endeavour to stop the mouth of the Earl, who had been treating with 
profane levity that august institution, the House of Lords. But 
perhaps the requisite agreement as to future silence could not be come 
to between the parties. 

Lord Rosebery was educated at Bayford, and afterwards at Eton. 
Thence he passed to Christ Church, Oxford. He was reading for honours 
and coquetting with the Turf when his grandfather, the fourth Earl, died. 
This was in 1868; and three months before coming of age he quitted 
Oxford without taking a degree, a precipitate step that it is more than 
probable henow regrets, asone does regretone’s first wildleap into fancied 
independence. He soon afterwards accompanied his fellow student of 
Christ Church, the Marquis of Bute, in a lengthy tour abroad; on his 
return from which he began a racing career by buying at a dashing 
price a horse destined for the Derby, which proved a disappointment. 
A young nobleman who joins the Turf for truly sporting reasons must 
experience an unpleasant revulsion of feeling when he finds that a 
large number of persons are connected with it solely to wake money 
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out of those less clever than themselves. One of Lord Rosebery’s 
horses ran in an eccentric manner, and disgusted him; determining to 
get rid of the animal, he entered her for what is called a “ Selling 
Race,” which he thought she could win, but only backed her for a 
comparatively moderate sum. The sequel we draw from Baily’s 
Magazine :—‘‘ The next day she did not improve, for she ran last in 
much worse company ; and was ultimately sold for seventeen guineas, 
by public auction. A disappointed growler then, who dropped a fiver 
over the race, addressed a hostile letter to the newspapers, commenting 
upon the suspicious nature of the transaction, and insinuating that 
Lord Rosebery must have had some knowledge of it. The answer he 
got was an announcement that his lordship’s horses would be 
immediately put up for sale. For he imagined—and rightly, we think 
—that if he could not lose a paltry Selling Race without rendering him- 
self liable to a suspicion of connivance in it, racing was not worth 
following as a pastime.” The newspaper observations were retracted, 
but the injured nobleman remained firm in his determination to abandon 
the Turf, and indicated a resolution never to return to it. But as one of 
his present places of residence is The Durdans, Epsom, it will easily be 
understood that he has since reconsidered the question, subsequent years 
probably having dulled the sting that arises out of the first contact with 
a sphere used to a low standard of morality and endowed with a 
corresponding suspicion of others. When he returned to his old 
pursuit, it was no longer as juvenile plunger but as the steady, 
temperate sportsman. 

In 1871 Lord Rosebery made his first appearance as a public man, 
by seconding the address in the House of Lords. It is rarely that a 
maiden speech wins so large, hearty, and spontaneous a suffrage. In 
the House itself it earned at once the most pronounced epithets of 
favour, and at every subsequent occasion on which Lord Rosebery has 
risen to speak, he has been greeted with marked attention and respect. 
It has been the fashion of late for educated men to half disbelieve in 
themselves and everybody else, in whatever is done or said. This kind 
of Pyrrhonism would affect that a speech in the House of Lords is a 
thing of trifling moment. A dlasé or overworked man may scan the 
morning journals with superficial glance, but when we reflect what 
multitudes of persons form their opinions upon what comes currently 
before them from quarters of authority, and that opinions lead practice, 
the cynical view of a speech in the House of Lords is seen to be 
sufficiently absurd. One thing may be allowed which will in part 
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account for the disheartening consciousness to which we have adverted. 
The spread of education, the multiplicity of matter brought before 
every individual living in civilisation, and the prevalence of criticism, 
have teuded to diminish the prestige of merely brilliant speeches 
wherever made. An address in one of the Houses that would have 
made a reputation a century ago, now finds rivals in a comprehensive 
article in a monthly review, if its aim be solid and serious, while if it 
strive for point and wit, it will scarce attain a longer memory than will 
a sparkling essay in one of the weekly journals. The men who gain 
any lasting reputation at the present day have to base it on solid and 
practical qualities, rather than on the flights of rhetoric and 
impossibilities of eloquence that won honour of old. If anyone should 
be found indulging in too recherché a style, too elegant a manner, or 
too artistic a phraseology, in treating a weighty subject, he would be 
denounced by the practical men of Manchester and Birmingham as one 
idly wasting time; there is now so much to do in Megalopolis that 
time is felt to be short, and art too long. 

Matters being so serious, every man of real political action is more or 
less a Radical, with a difference only in nomenclature according as he is 
a Radical against his will and by compulsion, ora Radical on principle. 
On his coming of age, Lord Rosebery declared himself a Liberal, and 
has borne rather the name of Radical. The Liberal, as we understand 
the word, is apt to be restless, unquiet, impulsive, sweeping away 
institutions with giant hand, endowed with a mind insufficiently historical. 
The Tory is for antiquity, prestige, and something more both of pride and 
of personal affection, but with a kindly, port-wine flavour even about his 
nepotism or class legislation. The Radical, where he is not fanatical, con- 
fines himself to what is practical and real, sees that old fashioned amend- 
ments at the root are large benefits to the tree, is patient and painstaking, 
with a fellow feeling for the man and brother who lives in a world of 
small things. 

What kind of politician is Lord Rosebery we may judge by a glance 
at his public work during his seven years’ apprenticeship now concluded. 
In 1871, in the garb of an Archer of the Scottish Guard, he began to be the 
serious expounder of national policy in the House of Lords. He shewed 
his leanings by sympathising with the Senior Wrangler of the year, 
whom, being a Dissenter, the University tests debarred from proceeding 
from intellectual distinction to emolument and honour. He expressed 
his belief in the kinship of the civilisation of England and America. 
He rejoiced in the heroism of Paris, who had awakened from her sleep 
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of luxury and defended her walls on a diet of husks and rodents. A 
month or two later he protested against the insincerity resulting 
from the system of clerical Fellowships at Oxford; and bore 
without flinching Lord Salisbury’s most scathing ire. In 1871 
he, or somebody very like him, wrote to the Spectator a propos 
of a paper published in that journal on “The Reform of the 
House of Lords,’ that there were such rare aves in existence as 
young peers who felt it hard “that on coming of age they should at 
once be relegated to a chamber whose dulness is only equalled by its 
unpopularity.” The implied suggestion was that they should be allowed 
to enlist in the Commons if they chose. ‘‘Itis a hardship,” it was said, 
‘‘that men should be involuntarily and irredeemably peers 

It is always believed that peers delight in their position, consider 
themselves chosen instruments, and beyond the influence, as above the 


” continued the letter, 


emotions, of the nation.”” ‘On the other hand, 
which, by the way, was signed ‘“‘ A Doorkeeper in the House of Lords,”’ 
‘young peers have assured even me (as wall-flowers at a ball have 
been heard to confide in the waiters) that their position is unendurable, 
that with the truest sympathy for Radical objects there is a dead weight 
of votes in the House that laughs at leverage, and that to address {fifteen 
phlegmatic or somnolent peers is a task that deadens all energy. They 
long to breathe, they say ; there is no air in the House of Lords.” The 
same young peer a few weeks ago made another attempt to beat against 
his bars. He complained in the House of the scant time for discussion 
that fell to the lot of the junior members, and suggested by way of 
innovation that there should be a third member nominated to discharge 
the duty of additional Deputy Speaker. That the Lord Chancellor’s time 
is already overfilled was the objection usually raised to extension of 
the period allotted for discussion. 

In November, 1871, Lord Rosebery delivered the Inaugural Address 
at the opening of the Lecture Session of the Philosophical Institution 
at Edinburgh, on which occasion his text was the union of England and 
Scotland, but his words reached out toward a larger union, as will be 
seen from what we quote :— 

‘* We have in our generation, if we would remain a generation at 
all, to effect that union of classes without which power is a phantom, and 
freedom a farce. In these days the rich man and the poor gaze at each 
other across no impassable gulf; for neither is there in this world an 
Abraham’s bosom of calm beatitude. A powerless monarchy, an isolated 
aristocracy, an intelligent and inspiring people, do not together form 
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the conditions of constitutional stability. We have to restore a common 
pulse, a healthy beat, to the heart of the commonwealth. It is a great 
work, the work of individuals as much as of statesmen, alien from none 
of us, rather pertinent to us all; each in his place can further it. Each 
one of us—merchant and clerk, master and servant, capitalist and 
artisan, minister and parishioner—we are all privileged to have a hand 
in this, the most sublime work of all; to restore or create harmony 
betwixt man and man; to look, not for the differences which chance or 
necessity has placed between class and class, but for the common 
sympathies which underlie and connect all humanity.” 

In June, 1872, Earl Rosebery spoke on the Alabama Claims, being, 
as was reported at the time, “one of the few speakers that seemed 
impressed with the magnitude of the issues of the debate.” A saying 
in the course of his speech, in reference to Earl Russell, received the 
compliment of being omitted by the reporters, to wit, that “‘ he preferred 
his own humble position in the House, with his inexperience, to the 
mischievous eminence of the noble Earl.”” This was neat. Lord Cairns, 
who opposed the speech, began his observations with a compliment. 
Lord Granville was evidently pleased with the vigour of his subaltern, 
and is said to have expressed his confident expectation that the young 
statesman is destined to leave his page in history. 

In July of the same year he spoke in favour of the extension to 
Scotland of the Act providing that no creed or distinctive formulary 
shall be taught in any school assisted by public money. It is the 
fashion to denominate the kind of teaching that must ensue as purely 
secular education, but this is only because certain sections of the 
community are still so wedded to a particular dogmatic scheme as to 
think that there is no religion, or what may be called divinised 
secularism, outside of that scheme. It is killing the philosophically 
slain to attack the Scotch Catechisms, but if St. George cannot bury the 
dragon he has slain, he must expect its corporeal mass and its long 
lingering memory to continue to exercise a terrible spell. There were 
Scotch peers of the highest position who boiled over with horror when 
Lord Rosebery gently quoted the question of the ‘‘ Shorter Catechism” 
(designed for the use of those of ‘‘weaker capacity ’’) :—‘‘ What are the 
benefits which in this life do accompany or flow from justification, 
adoption, and sanctification?’’ This question being set for children 
between three and fifteen, and for persons of comparatively weak 
capacity, Lord Rosebery ironically confessed that ‘he felt moved to 
take the greatest pride in the stronger intellects of his native country.” 
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If he can ridicule the Scotch dogmatists into stating the simpler truths 
of their Catechism in such forms as persons would naturally employ when 
they speak to children, he will do more for real religion than rabid 
anti-secularists can conceive. One peer “‘regretted’”’ that such a 
motion had been proposed ‘“‘by so promising a member,” but the 
Primate is said to have gone up afterwards to the radical youth with 


the appearance of much congratulation. Perhaps some of the clergy 
would thank the laity if they would simplify their formularies for them. 
The danger, of course, in too hastily and harshly secularising educa- 
tion is that a separate school would grow up for religious instruction 


more sectarian in many instances than the more national, and we may 
hope progressive, teaching. 

The next work in the House in which Lord Rosebery conspicuously 
involved himself was one for which his Turf experience would specially 
qualify him. In February, 1873, he made an excellent speech on the 
dangerous scarcity of horses in the country, taking for his text the 
difficulty in finding even so small a number as two thousand for three 
weeks for the Autumn manceuvres, it being the fact that five-eighths of 
the supply the resources of Great Britain were unable to provide, and that 
they were obtained from France, sales having to be effected after the 
manoeuvres at an average loss of £20 for each emaciated animal. A 
Special Committee was obtained, and Lord Rosebery served with much 
suitability as its chairman, the Prince of Wales being one of its 
members. The subject of horses leads us to a thought that must be 
familiar to all who pass through the streets, whether of towns or 
villages, at different times of day ; namely, how ignorantly and hence 
how cruelly those naturally amiable and sensitive animals are used. 
An irate carter seems to know no better than that his horse’s mouth isa 
convenient spot for him to vent his spleen upon. The police cannot sce 
in the dark, and we have known lately of omnibus horses that con- 
fessedly could not be put in the shafts in the daylight, being compelled 
by a dexterous lash to do a tortured day’s work in the winter evening. 
It would not only result in a large economy of horseflesh, and an 
improvement in the breed, but it would diminish also the dangers and 
horrors of our streets, were lads, before being allowed to take the reins, 
compelled to qualify in some school where the habits of animals should 
be taught and the power of sc-entific treatment and kindliness inculcated. 
Were such a training made thorough, more money would be saved 
than is now spent on prosecutions for depraved and depraving ill- 
treatment of our nervous domestic animals by cruelly incompetent 
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persons. We commend the field to Lord Rosebery and all lovers of 
horses. 

We must break into our brief record of serious public work by a tale 
of a jovial dinner. In July, 1874, in taking the chair at a dinner given 
to Toole, the comedian, before his departure for America, Lord Rosebery 
Jet us into one secret of his power of gaining popularity. His witty 
speech took its auditors into the very atmosphere of genial jollity and 
good humour. Perhaps the grandee of the old school did not allow 
himself to realise how great a power lies in being natural. It is true 
that a titled imbecile comes off badly unless he can be wrapped in some 
magnificent and unfingerable cloak of dignity, but a strong man ever 
gains most by being himself. Lord Rosebery at the Toole banquet was 
one who entered thoroughly into its gaiety; he ‘took his pleasure 
sadly” as the English do, in the proper sense cf the words ; for sadly 
meant thoroughly in Queen Elizabeth’s time. ‘There is nothing so 
English as the drama,” he avowed ; and with Shakespeare in mind we 
may agree with him and forget the French plays. Why he had been 
asked to fulfil the function of chairman he could not ostensibly discover, 
but when he said ‘it has only reached me by a side wind that reliable 
statistics have proved that no young man of my age has ever spent so 
much money in stalls to hear Mr. Toole as I have,” the appropriateness 
of the selection was plain. 

In the same month as that of the theatrical banquet Lord Rosebery 
was presiding at a meeting for awarding prizes to the pupils of the Middle 
Class Schools Corporation, who had but a short time before instituted 
unsectarian schools in the City of London, and could boast of considerably 
over a thousand scholars mainly drawn from the families of City clerks. 
Lord Rosebery compared German education with our own, and dwelt on 
the value of drill, and the moral effects of music, about which he truly 
said we were only in our infancy. Indeed, we probably know less than 
Pythagoras of its effects on the temper. The Earl’s description of radi- 
calism would make us a strong nation. ‘‘On the one hand,” he said, “‘ we 
were refining and improving every artifice which conduced to the 
art of war; on the other, there was a movement for cultivating and 
sharpening all the weapons which formed the means and appliances of 
peace. Hethought we had paid in this country a great deal of attention 
to the first; he was not so sure about the last, and that we did not, as a 
rule, pay less attention to education than we paid to our carbines.” It 
has probably never been fully realised how strong in every sense a 
mation would be all whose members were possessed of thoroughly 
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rained faculties of brain and body. A nation attempting to overrun 
them would be lost among them, and become their servants by the 
simple laws by which things find their level. 

In September of the same year Lord Rosebery began the very 
arduous duty of Presidentship of the Social Science Congress at 
Glasgow, whose sittings lasted a full week. He took that position, 
not professing to instruct, but to set in motion his ‘small share 
of the electric current of sympathy and interest which is surely not 
the least valuable of the features of this Congress.” The subject he 
most dwelt upon was the homes of the working classes, real work in 
relation whereto, like a true Radical, he described as “‘ incaleulably more 
important than the great mass of our Parliamentary legislation.” ‘In 
this city,” he said, speaking of Glasgow, ‘‘we are surrounded by a 
great aggregation of humanity—seething, labouring, begrimed 
humanity ; children of toil who have made Glasgow what shi is, and 
alone can raise and maintain her; not mere machines of production, but 
vehicles of intelligence, mixed in nationality and various in opinion. 
You cannot appeal to them by common feelings or uniform interests. 
They are there a dark and mighty power like the cyclopean inmates 
of Aitna. I must honestly avow my conviction, though to those who 
see how many there are who profess to represent and unders:and the 
working classes, it may seem rash, while to others it will seem a 
truism, that this vast labouring population of ours has not made itself, 
its wants, its creeds, and its interests, sufficiently intelligible to many of 
us. How, indeed, if it be otherwise, is it that the problems connected 
with their condition have advanced so little towards solution? How is 
it, otherwise, that each political party claims with equal certainty and on 
every point, to possess the sympathy and the confidence of the working 
man? How else is it that when the working class makes its voice 
heard on any question, it comes like thunder in a clear sky? I avow 
myself no exception to the rule; but for that very reason, perhaps, I 
can conceive no subjects more interesting than those which relate to the 
welfare of our labouring population. . . . It would seem that for 
a few years our principal outlet for emigration may be partially blocked 
up. . . . Parliament can seldom see its way to interference ; nor is 
it indeed desirable that it should do so. . . . And there is so much 
to be done; our civilisation is so little removed from barbarism.” The 
speaker cited the assaults on the police, averaging for each member of 
the force about one in two years; mines as they were little over thirty 
years ago; brickfields as they were quite recently; the Excise receipts 
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from spirits, and the ignorant blunders of uneducated signalmen who 
hold our lives in their hands. He pointed out that our action was “as 
though education were desirable indeed, but not imperative,” and 
instanced Prussia, where, on the compulsory educational laws being 
passed, crime and pauperism diminished forty per cent. in twelve years. 
The aiarm bell had been ringing for years, he said, upon the lack 
of that technical knowledge without which a nation may so easily lag 
behind. ‘‘ If the upper class shall become less educated than the class 
beneath it, we may take it for granted that by a natural process 
of subsidence that upper class will sink to the bottom, and that lower 
class will rise to the top. As regards education for the higher classes 
the compulsion is moral and the penalty extinction.” So thinks Lord 
Rosebery, and the same thought he applied to nation and nation, as 
to class and class. 

He quoted a reason for the course which we confess had often puzzled 
us, of the working man in seeking an equality of wage for clever and 
incompetent workmen alike, namely, that under the technical ignorance 
of the master or foreman, interest in the work is lost, and promotion 
would be expected to be but another name for favouritism. On the 
matter of technical education, whether for commercial pursuits or for 
industrial, he well said that ‘‘ public opinion has more influence than a 
hundred Royal Commissions.’ The agricultural granges or lodges of 
the United States were referred to as a social symptom not to be disre- 
garded, both as regards their beneficial influences and _ their 
extravagances. Railways and the State, the Peabody and Metropolitan 
Association buildings and others, Working Men’s Clubs, Savings 
Banks, Factory Jegislation, Emigration, the Mormon industry, the 
experimental American Socialisms, the Paris Commune, ali were 
discussed with a lucidity sufficient to make us think better of the House 
of Lords, and to shew that our particular peer does not ‘‘scamp” his 
thought work. The class whose lack of technical education he deplores 
the most, is the one for whom he says it is most necessary—“ our rulers.” 
He fully allows that Eton did not fulfil for him the educational function 
that he had a right to expect to be found for him as one destined 
for hereditary legislation. 

Lord Rosebery has paid one or two visits to America, investigating 
the varied institutions of the land, from political experiments to 
trotting matches. He has also instructed our cousins on the earnest- 
ness of Mr. Gladstone’s moral nature, which has led ‘*A High 
Churchman to disestablish a State Church, a born Tory to revolutionise 
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the tenure of land,” and has “ constantly fascinated the British public 
in its constantly recurring moments of austerity.” He shewed also 
how Mr. Gladstone’s great and now successful rival has counterbalanced 
those high-strung moments by the “‘unbraced intervals”? devoted to 
graces and “‘ saturnine gambols.” 

To speeches such as those of Lord Rosebery’s on the House of Lords 
at the Mansion House, in honour of the Metropolitan School Board, or 
at sundry and divers banquets got up on any excuse, we need not more 
particularly refer. He has so many duties of that kind before him that 
they must be terrible to look forward to; seeing that the ‘‘ only one 
disturbing consideration that ever troubled any person’s enjoyment of 
the hospitalities of the Mansion House” is “the possibility of being 
called upon to make a speech.” 

To the elements of our difficult modern life upon which Lord 
Rosebery seems more especially drawn to devote his voluntary work, we 
have perhaps referred with sufficient fulness to denote his field in 
Radicalism. ‘‘ An owner of race-horses a practical worker for Radical 
objects !” we can imagine to be the kind of expression proceeding from 
the mouths of Messrs. Narrow Way, Bigot and Company. ‘It is all 
moonshine, and will be seen to be so before long. ” We differ from these 
suspicious gentry ; a man is greatly the better for all practical politics 
if he amuse himself heartily as well. Granted the required quality 
of intellect, a man will write no worse a book or make no worse a 
speech, but rather the reverse, because he enjoys manly sports. Many 
a pale student would deepen his mark upon a stubborn world if he would 
take the refreshment of vigorous recreation into his veins. Gymnastics, 
long walks, boating, cricket, shooting, are natural expedients resorted 
to in their measure by all who are wise and would maintain their 
proper balance. To a wealthy peer it is just as natural to breed racers 
and run them, whether from love of horses, patriotic motives, or the 
pleasure of it. It is not his fault if a wretched canaille should turn the 
course into an outlet for dens of thieves. And who would grudge even 
the “ snobility”’ their amusements? There must be some vent for the 
disengaged faculties even of the lower grades of man ; perhaps better 
that he turn to ‘‘cakesand ale” than to rioting. 

Having touched upon Lord Rosebery’s pursuits, both intellectual 
and recreative, noting his especial consciousness that his work lies in 
the radical field of neglected social needs, national through their very 
smallness and the ubiquitous persistence with which they appeal to us, 
we find a peculiar interest in the fact that he has found a partner of 
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precisely similar idiosyncrasies with whom to unite his forces and 
fortunes. The ceremony which will take place at Christ Church, 
Down Street, on the 20th of March,* will, before these pages reach our 
subscribers, have joined the fates of two over whose cradle the same 
fairy might have waved her wand, and said, “ Be rich but original, 
be frank, be helpful, be strong and kindly, forget rank in humanity!” 

Miss Hannah de Rothschild, whom as a bride the Earl of 
Beaconsfield so soon gives away, is the only child of the Baron Mayer 
de Rothschild, who died four years ago, and though a City financier and 
a noted politician, was rather the personification of a country squire. 
‘He was also a great racing man, very popular in his capacity as country 
gentleman, and the bountiful host ever of a select circle of artists, 
neighbours, and friends. His wife, who died only a year ago, was a 
Miss Cohen, and a lady of singular ability and character. She was 
known to her own people as “the lady with the masculine head and 
the feminine heart.’”” The Prince of Wales well described her as “a 
bright example to thoughtful philanthropy.” She administered her 
large fortune as a statesman might, taking up lads of promise, and 
benefiting the poor, but more wisely than many professed philan- 
thropists, for her creed was that improvement comes from within, and 
that no amount of aid from without would produce any permanent 
change for the better in any person’s condition unless the habit of 
self-help were fostered. The Baroness was also a Hebrew scholar, 
which some may require to be told implies something more than a 
knowledge of the vernacular, seeing that the ancient Hebrew differs 
much more from what has long been the popular tongue than Chaucer 
from. the Zimes newspaper. 

We have already referred to Miss de Rothschild’s interest in villages 
and schools and homes, and need say no more tuan that she is a worthy 
successor to her mother. We cannot butthink it ahappy and singular 








* As it turned out, a singular legal question has arisen ;—whether a marriage did 
actually take place at the church at all? It is not that the knot has missed being 
tied, and that the happy pair are not now quite married ; but as they were first 
united by the Registrar, it has been asserted that the subsequent ecclesiastical 
ceremony was a mere form which it was illegal to record in the registers of the 
church. It is an interesting question :—Are a pair entitled to be written down as 
bachelor and spinster in the ecclesiastical registers, or indeed to be entered there at 
all, when they have just been married to the satisfaction of the law at a Registry 
office? It manifests something of an anomalous condition of things if the Prince 
of Wales, the Prime Minister, and the Duke of Cambridge, who signed as witnesses, 
should be proved, however innocently, to be participators in illegality. 
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event that there should be so full a concurrence of interests between the 
Earl and his future Countess, for Radical pursuits are by no means 
common on either side in such a case as this. We have spoken of a 
fairy godmother, and can only augur good from such a coincidence. 

We may take occasion to notice here a singular ethnological fact. 
The mighty modern tendency to cosmopolitanism and gradual fusion of 
races, however insular, is found to be not without its effect even upon 
the tenacious Hebrew. Scores of Jewish families have changed their 
surname, intermarriages with those of other races and faiths are 
multiplying. Two of Miss de Rothschild’s cousins, among many such 
instances that we could cite, married gentlemen of the English 
aristocracy. These ladies are the authors of a work on Jewish History 
in which Stanley and Kalisch, Milman and Jost, are cited with 
equal respect. Our broader Christians find they have very little cause 
of quarrel with the enlightened Hebrew. The advance of historical 
knowledge is uniting scholars, as the development of the 
means of travel is drawing races together. Lord Orkney and the Duke 
of St. Albans married Jewesses ; members of the Goldschmidt and other 
Hebrew families have sought among Gentiles for their brides. It cannot, 
of course, be said that these rapprochements, which so harmonise with the 
spirit of our age, are popular with all classes, whether of Jews or English. 
The Rothschilds are in the “holy of holies” of present society, but 
there are, no doubt, ossified members of the aristocracy or remote 
country gentry who cannot advance with the times, and are bigots in 
more matters than this one. On the Jewish side it could hardly be 
expected that the loss of one of the princesses of their people could be 
accepted with perfect equanimity. When the betrothal took place last 
autumn, the Conservative Hebrew journal, the Jewish Chronicle, raised 
up a wail of sadness and profound grief impressive enough to remind 
us of prophetic times. ‘‘The communal frame,” said they, ‘‘ quivered 
under the impact of the intelligence.” All who did not share that sad- 
ness were stigmatised as pseudo-liberals and indifferentists. The 
touching rabbinical query was brought forward :—“ If the flame seized 
on the cedars, how will fare the hyssop on the wall: if the leviathan is 
brought up with an hook, how will the minnows escape?” Let us 
hope that the son of Heth who has stolen the desired of the Jewish 
princes of Europe, will live to see healed the wounds that he has 
so innocently caused. 

In Scotland, untouched by cosmopolitan influences as we may 
imagine Highland Sandy to be, the popular feeling is in favour of the 
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marriage, on the ground of the personal esteem in which Miss 
Rothschild is held. ‘‘ We have heard nothing but good of her,” said Lord 
Rosebery’s tenants. Rich ladies may bear this in mind: it is more 
distinguishing to emulate the Baroness Burdett Coutts or Miss de 
Rothschild in their practical labours than to wear a dress so superb 
as even to make the Court Chronicler’s pen tremble when he tries to 
describe it. 

Lord Rosebery is slight and graceful, and looks more boyish than 
he is. A friend of ours is enthusiastic about him, and what he says 
may help to account for the marked preference accorded to so young a 
man in the House of Lords. ‘I know him,” says our friend, “and 
love him. If he were not a lord, I would try to be with him, and to be 
his friend. He is the beau ideal of a bright young Liberal—liberal in 
every way; buoyant and cheery and human, with sweet winning ways ; 
and in public, a marvellous faculty of winning admiration, as much for 
admirable fun as good sense. It is a sight to see him ‘chaff’ a restive 
opponent, or spread his audacious toils round a heavy foe. In company 
he is unaffected and very winsome, and seems to be unconscious that 
he is anybody in particular. I look for him to be the Radical who will 
make Radicalism sunny and joyous and fresh.” This is not a 
description by an enthusiastic boy, but emanates from the sober father 
of a family, a man of experience of School Boards and not unknown on 
the platform. We explain these facts because we are not desirous of 
writing a panegyric, and are aware that Lord Rosebery himself, 
if he had to choose between a rod in pickle or a smooth touch 
of butter, would find the former much more stimulating fun. 

Lord Rosebery belongs nominally to the Episcopalian Church of 
Scotland, but would be fairly described as a Broad Churchman. It is 
probable that his wife and he will find no more cause of religious 
difference between them—and this we would point to as a signal 
mark of our age—than Hillel or Gamaliel would have found with a 
Primitive Christian before the doctrinal times began. 

A somewhat unusual feature in the financial side of the union we 
may advert to in passing. Her large fortune was left to Miss Rothschild 
absolutely and unconditionally ; by Lord Rosebery’s wish the whole of 
it is settled upon herself. Whether this double fact can be paralleled 
in the case of so large a fortune, we do not know. 

That Lord Rosebery, as a married man, will join the heavies in the 
House of Lords, we do not believe; but it may be that he will be a 
thorn in the side of the sleepers in that venerable establishment to a 
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greater extent than he has already been. The cares of large properties 
are very great and onerous, but we believe that both his wife and him- 
self will have brains enough to arrange that they shall be well managed 
by committee, and so to leave themselves opportunity for making 
their personal influence felt in the worthy fields of work that they have 
chosen. The Earl has more than once expressed his dissatisfaction , 
with the narrowness of the scope of the House of Lords. We can 
wish him no better work than to go on as he has begun, refraining 
from showy novelties, and labouring patiently on plain every-day matters 
that want doing well. About the time that he became engaged to be 
married, he purchased that well known old literary and political journal, 
the Examiner, which has for some years been the property of Mr. Peter 
Taylor, M.P. He does not write in it, but we may probably expect it 
to reduce its price and become a leading exponent of practical 
Radicalism. 

We ought not to forget that Lord Rosebery will replace Dean 
Stanley as President of the Sunday Society, one object of which is the 
very beneficent one of opening the museums on Sunday. He will be 
formally elected on the retirement of Dean Stanley, at the annual 
meeting of members on the 29th of March, and may be expected to 
deliver the Presidential address at a public meeting on Saturday, the 
8th of May. We notice that Sir Henry. Rawlinson and Sir John 
Lubbock are elected Trustees of the British Museum. The latter 
especially, we might reasonably expect, would meet Lord Rosebery 
half way if a scheme were mooted that personally we have often 
desired to see tried, namely, the bringing of those marvellous dead 
collections, bit by bit, into popular life, by the aid of Sunday lectures 
upon them, either in the building itself, or wherever it might be found 
convenient to take the cases of specimens. Work of this kind is the 
fit avocation of the gifted nobleman whom we have pleased ourself by 
taking to represent the traditional fairy prince in this our modern day. 








Axsout a year before his death the 
subject of these papers began to 
take me into confidence about his 
past life and projects. As a lad 
he had hoped to “ a clergyman. 
Poverty first, and the need of 
helping his parents, had frustrated 
for a time his desire to go to 
college. Afterwards he had felt 
scruples of conscience about sign- 
ing the Articles. But the hope of 
his heart had still been to work in 
the cause of true religion. Mathe- 
matics had never had more than a 
secondary interest for him; and 
even logic he cared for chiefly as 
a means of clearing the ground of 
doctrines imagined to be proved, 
by shewing that the evidence on 
which they were supposed to rest 
had no tendency to prove them. 
But he had been endeavouring to 
give a more active and positive 
help than this to the cause of what 
he deemed pure religion. That 
he was doing nothing in this way 
was a sore distress to him. I 
pressed him to begin at once on 
the work on which he had set his 
heart, and for which he had been 
all his life collecting materials. 
He ‘could not see his way,” he 
said. We held many conversations 
on the subject; they always ended 
in the same manner—he could not 
see his way, and he was afraid of 
doing mischief. At last I insisted 
on knowing in what the great 
difficulty of ‘‘seeing his way” 
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consisted. Why, there was one 
subject, the actual saying of prayers 
to Christ, which he could not avoid, 
and on which he could not speak 
without contradicting Maurice. 
He did not agree with Maurice ; 
but Maurice, he was sure, meant 
something which we did not under- 
stand ; he had the manner of one 
who had looked into the invisible 
world, and seen something there 
which he could find no words to 
explain; Maurice was actually 
doing a great work, he would put 
no hindrance in his way. No 
work of his could be worth ham- 
pering Maurice for. ‘ And as 
long as Maurice lives,” he said, 
‘‘T will never write against an 
opinion which he holds.” That 
difficulty did not seem to me a 
very serious one. Why could 
not he go and talk it over with 
Mr. Maurice, then? I asked. 
Mr. Maurice would not want to 
shut anyone’s mouth ; and perhaps 
they might find themselves not so 
much at variance as he thought. 
‘‘ It would give him so much pain,” 
he said. I thought a little pain 
more or less would make very 
little difference to a man like Mr. 
Maurice, whose heart was evidently 
in his work. I implored George 
not to throw on such a man with- 
out his knowledge the terrible 
responsibility of silencing another 
man’s voice, but at least to give 
him the opportunity of deciding 
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for himself how far he wished to 
silence it. My husband did not 
argue with me; he only shivered. 
IT grew frightened at my own 
responsibility in the matter. I 
longed that some one besides my- 
self should know something about 
George. There was only one 
person in England whom he 
thoroughly liked the idea of be- 
coming personally acquainted with 
—Professor Francis Newman. He 
did not exactly agree with all Mr. 
Newman said, but he had intense 
sympathy with his way of feeling, 
and seemed to think it would be 
possible to come to an understand- 
ing with him; only with his usual 
modesty he doubted whether Mr. 
Newman might care to know him, 
I succeeded in overcoming this 
difficulty, and he wrote to propose 
an interview. The letter received, 
as I expected, a most cordial reply. 
On his next visit to England he 
called on Mr. Newman, who after- 
wards spoke of the interview, in a 
letter to me, as ‘‘a vision which 
had been shewn”’ to him. 

My husband was growing gene- 
rally restless about the selfishness 
and unreality of our life; he used 
to talk to me about how suffering 
is scattered broadcast about the 
world; he read to me frightful 
stories of cruelties practised on 
animals, and of sufferings endured 
by men; of fossils found, shewing 
by their attitude that the creatures 
had died in agony; and of reli- 
gious persecutions in olden times. 
‘*We are like two children wan- 
dering hand in hand through life,” 
he would say to me; ‘‘ we are too 
happy for such a world as this.” 
There was one story in the Vurem- 
berg Chronicle which especially 
fascinated his imagination, of a 
Jew who, on its being proposed to 
him to escape from death by pro- 
fessing Christianity, replied by 
leaping into the flames. He made 
me copy the story into his note- 
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book, and used to repeat often the 
concluding words of the quaint old 
German—‘ Sprunge unerschrocken 
mytten in die flammen.” 

His growing reputation, and the 
honour in which he was held, were 
at this time a source of self-re- 
proach and grief to him; he used 
to talk to me of M. Renan’s 
history previous to the publication 
of the ‘‘ Vie de Jésus,” and tell me 
it was the natural punishment of 
‘idolatry ” that the mass of man- 
kind should be unable to under- 
stand the thoughts of the greatest 
men, and be driven to reject their 
teaching. 

My husband’s position as an 
attendant at church troubled him 
a good deal; he was afraid that it 
would be taken as meaning that 
he ‘“‘ believed”? some things about 
which he had no opinions, and 
others against which he wished to 
protest. He did not care for fame, 
he told me; if he were never to be 
heard of he should be quite con- 
tent; but he knew that could never 
be; he therefore wanted to secure 
that no use should be made of his 
name to bolster up a system of 
things which he thought mischiev- 
ous and false ; but how to secure 
this he did not know,—he could 
not see his way. He occasionally 
attended a Unitarian place of wor- 
ship, and sometimes he talked of 
formally joining the Unitarian 
congregation in the town; but to 
this there were several objections. 
Such a step would have been taken 
as meaning that he held distinc- 
tively Unitarian opinions about 
the divinity of Christ, whereas 
precisely what he wanted to say 
was that he had no opinions about 
the matter at all. Then he dis- 
agreed with the Unitarians whom 
he knew on some very important 
points. And while such men as 
Maurice and Colenso were striving 
to widen the National Church, he 
preferred not taking any step 
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tending towards the narrowing of 
it. He talked a great deal to me 
of what he called my ‘‘dishonesty” 
in receiving the Communion ; be- 
cause the clergyman of the parish, 
he felt sure, would not allow it if 
he knew anything about me. As 
soon as I found out how unhappy 
my husband was about it, I thought 
to make an end of the difficulty by 
telling our pastor that I did not 
know what he or anybody else 
meant by the words, Divinity of 
Christ; that I believed God knew 
what He was about, and would do 
right, and make no mistakes ; and 
that I did not feel called on to 
hold any opinions on points in dis- 
pute among learned men, about 
events that happened, or books 
that were written before I was 
born; but that I intended to con- 
tinue to receive the Sacrament as 
an act of present Church member- 
ship. To my surprise, instead of 
being glad of what I had done, 
George was horrified. He said 
that the peace of our lives would 
be at an end if we took religious 
people into our confidence ; that it 
could do no good, and was a useless 
sacrifice, inasmuch as no good had 
ever come in the world’s history, 
or ever could come, of the people 
of the Unseen God trying to come 
to an amicable understanding with 
idolaters. He said to me once, 
“Maurice is wasting his life in an 
attempt to reconcile faith in God 
with belief in a visible manifes- 
tation of God; a thing no man 
ever succeeded in yet, or ever will.” 
Adding after a long pause, “ that 
Maurice looked as it he saw what 
we could not see.” 

I have spoken of my husband all 
along as if he were almost perfect ; 
but I know that he would wish me 
to tell the honest truth about him. 
There was a curious pharisaic lack 
of sympathy with those engaged in 
actually grappling with the diffi- 
culties which he himself ‘could 
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not see his way” to meet, which 
sometimes seemed to me to amount 
to positive cruelty. 

One day that I was expressing 
some vague feeling of my own to 
him, he said, ‘“‘Then if you feel 
like that, don’t you see how useless 
it would be for you to have any- 
thing to do with religious people ? 
They could not understand you 
and they dare not try;”’ as if our 
feeling differently from religious 
people made us somehow superior 
to them. Another time I asked 
him what something meant which 
our clergyman had been trying 
earnestly to impress upon me. 
‘“* Means!” he said, ‘‘oh! means 
—nothing; you mustn’t suppose 
people mean anything when they 
speak in that way.” 

“On a _ Tes défauts de ses 
qualités.”” I suppose that the man 
who had re-created logic, and made 
of it a perfectly mechanical instru- 
ment for extracting out of any set 
of premises exactly all that they 
contain in the way of consequences, 
could hardly be expected to see 
that a man could mean anything 
by wanting anybody to “hold one 
opinion rather than another.” 

In June, 1864, he went to Lon- 
don and remained there some weeks, 
working in the libraries of the 
Royal Society and British Museum, 
and on Sundays attending Mr. 
Maurice’s church. He wrote to 
me:—‘‘I have made out what 
puts the whole subject of Singular 
Svulutions into a state of unity.” 
But actual calculation had for 
months past been difficult to him, 
and his thoughts were turning 
back to their original and more 
natural channel. He wrote to me 
much about theological works, and 
sent me some extracts from them. 
He wrote also :— 

‘‘Heard your friend in Vere 
Street twice yesterday. The morn- 
ing sermon such as he only of 
living men can preach. . . . I 
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had a little discussion with ——-. 
this morning about preaching. 
He said preaching was all the 
same thing over again—that 
there was: no new knowledge 
to be got, only different ways 
of stating what was known or 
thought before. I remarked 
that the same words, preached 
with equal sincerity of conviction 
and feeling by two different per- 
sons, would produce very different 
effects ; that the personal element 
—the wonderful influence of man 
over man, must be taken into ac- 
count; that it always existed, and 
always would exist, ete. But 
though he admitted, or rather did 
not openly dissent from this, he 
seemed to think ‘more the pity 
that it is so. He would have 
everything like Euclid” . “5 
have just returned from hearing 
Maurice. To say that I was pleased 
is to say nothing, or what is better 
left unsaid. To say that I was 


deeply impressed is only what you 


would expect. But I should not 
express my real feeling if I said 
less than that I listened to him 
with a sense of awe. The con- 
gregation was small, but it seemed 
to me as if this was the feeling 
among them. I sat almost im- 
mediately under the pulpit and 
lost no single word. We shall, I 
have no doubt, some time read the 
sermon. The text was: ‘Grieve 
not the Holy Spirit of God.’ I 
should exceedingly like to read the 
sermon carefully. The idea even 
crossed my mind of applying 
anonymously for it, but I felt that 
I had no right to take up the time 
of a man who works not for us, 
but for a generation, and, as I 
think, for generations to come. 

. . 1 feel with you that I 
should not like to leave the Church 
while Maurice was in it.” 

He came home strangely altered ; 
tired and unable to work, yet in 
better spirits than usual. He 
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seemed sweeter and gentler than 
ever about most things, yet I 
noticed that his horror of injustice 
and cruelty and bigotry had 
taken a new and alarming develop- 
ment. I found it necessary to 
warn him that it was unsafe and 
wrong for him to dwell on any- 
one’s unjust deeds. If he met a 
man illusing an animal, he would 
come in quite ill, of distress for 
the animal’s suffering, and rage 
at the clergy who profess to teach 
the people their duty, and do so 
little towards shewing them that 
they have any duty to the dumb 
creation. I spoke to him very 
seriously about the selfishness and 
wrongness of our own negative 
attitude towards parochial affairs 
and Church work, and towards our 
clergyman’s actual difficulties; it 
seemed the best way of quieting 
the storms of passion that swept 
over him. 

Nearly the only part of my 
husband’s life of which he had 
ever enjoyed talking was his in- 
tercourse with other mathema- 
ticians and logicians. He used to 
speak with the warmest gratitude 
of their almost unvarying ‘kindness 
and courtesy towards himself ; of 
their hearty appreciation of dis- 
coveries which might seem likely 
to cast some of their own work into 
the shade; of their generous as- 
sistance in correcting his mistakes, 
while shrinking even from allow- 
ing their share in his labours to be 
publicly acknowledged; and of the 
service which this unselfish co- 
operation had rendered to his works. 
One day during this last autumn 
of his life, I said something to him 
about the injury which I thought 
an earnest student might receive 
from the sort of social excom- 
munication and domestic worry 
which often follows on _ the 
publication of the first (real or 
supposed) heresy. I daresay I 
spoke feelingly. I had but too 
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often watched the same kind of 
blight coming over friends of my 
own who had, not written but 
spoken, things displeasing to 
the orthodox; and had even felt 
it creeping over myself. As I 
described the student, exasperated 
and perplexed, flung off from re- 
ligious companionship, and com- 
pelled to choose between utter 
loneliness and the society of men 
of lower aims and coarser minds 
than his own; of men who are 
sceptics from indifference, and 
infidels because they do not care 
for any God at all—and especially 
as I spoke of the consequent de- 
terioration of his work—a strange 
emotion seemed to stir my husband. 
His voice rose to a great bitter 
ery: ‘Oh, my child, you do under- 
stand that, you do understand it!” 
He begged me henceforth to aban- 
don the attempt to work for or 
serve any other cause but the one 
of teaching the need of providing 
for those who are beginning to go 
on what may seem a wrong road 
in religion or morals, genial com- 
panionship with people of an 
opposite turn of mind to their 
own. 

That afternoon’s talk was a reve- 
lation to me in many ways. It 
shewed me, among other things, 
why he spoke with such reverence 
of avowed heretics of all shades of 
opinion. They had plunged into 
the mélée from which his own 
sensitive nature had been protected 
by so many circumstances; and 
whatever they might henceforth 
say or do, their names were too 
sacred to be lightly spoken in his 
house. The things which common- 
place, easy-going clergymen took 
upon themselves to say of Bishop 
Colenso seemed almost to put him 
beside himself. He could feel for 
the loneliness of a supposed heretic 
or unbeliever, insulted for the sake 
of dogmas; while the same sense 
of loneliness was rather impressed 
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on me by the thought of Mr. 
Maurice wasting his passionate 
eloquence on an imaginary Renan, 
when obviously the thing he most 
needed to complete his knowledge 
of human nature was the personal 
friendship of the real one. To 
any consciousness that sympathy 
might be due to our own clergy- 
man, for making himself miserable 
over imaginary parishioners living 
without God in the world, while I 
knew that we could, without much 
expenditure of time, materially 
increase his influence for good in 
the parish, if only we would run 
the risk of a little unpleasantness 
and irritation, he seemed quite 
unawakened and curiously blind, 
I thought. 

He had ordered in London a 
portrait of Mr. Maurice. "When 
it came home he hung it up, 
saying he was “ hanging out his 
colours.” One day I came into 
the room and found him standing 
by it, with his tips quivering and 
his eyes full of tears. ‘‘ The dear 
old Prophet,” he said. “I was 
thinking what it would be to live 
till one could never hear him 
preach again.” 

He had met Bishop Colenso in 
London, and had heard much of 
his struggles and difficulties. 
Thanks to this, he was evidently 
beginning to realise that the best 
way to widen one’s National Church 
is to make a wedge of one’s own 
body and soul; and that to do this 
persistently might be as heroic as 
going to the stake in defence of, 
or in protest against, a particular 
form of words. He gave me the 
Bishop’s famous sermon about 
Abraham’s sacrifice to read aloud 
to him. When [had finished it he 
sat thinking for some time in 
silence. Then he gave me leave— 
with a smile—to help the clergy- 
man of the parish in any way that 
I could, or that he would allow 
me. He told me, in a few quiet 
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words, how completely he had de- 
cided to give up his cherished ideal 
of a happy home and a peaceful 
life. Next morning he wrote to 
‘thank the Bishop for writing that 
sermon. 

In October he left home un- 
expectedly, without telling me 
where he was going. On his re- 
turn he told me that he had been 
among the scenes and companions 
of his early life, and visited some 
friends whom he had not seen for 
many years. He quoted to me 
‘several times, during the next few 
weeks, a stanza of a poem on the 
Higher Philosophy :— 

It shall lead thee to those fountains 

Whose streams run never dry, 

To those holy heights of being 

Where all resentments die. 
He gave me leave to write to Mr. 
Maurice and ask him to visit us. 
When I took him my letter he 
told me he would enclose it in a 
note from himself as soon as we 
had finished looking over some 
examination papers, on which he 
was engaged. He went to bed 
very tired the evening he finished 
them, and was taken ill in the 
night. The doctors told me from 
the beginning that his brain was 
in the most alarming condition. 
It was literally worn out with all 
the hard work of his life. He 
must have been seriously ill for at 
least some weeks, they said, and 
had within the last few days taken 
cold, which had brought some 
bronchial affection. He had all the 
physical symptoms which are 
usually accompanied by violent 
delirium. I was to watch him in- 
cessantly, and keep him quiet if I 
could. If he once lost control of 
himself, or if I lost control of him, 
the suffering would be very 
frightful. I wanted to send for a 
nurse skilled in such cases. This 
they forbade. It was just possible, 
they said, that [might know enough 
about him to keep him from 
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thinking of exciting subjects ; no 
one else could be of the slightest 
use. 

On the first or second morning 
of his illness (November 26th, I 
believe it was) he told me to write 
to the Secretary of the Royal 
Society and ask whether there had 
been a magnetic storm in the 
night, as he had awakened and 
found the room full of light. A 
lady who called on me in the 
course of the day told me that she 
too had awakened in the night 
and found the room full of rose- 
coloured light. But I did not write, 
being fully occupied. 

I soon noticed that his mind 
fixed itself in a curious restless 
way on questions of time. I had 
brought him his food or medicine 
at the wrong hour ; or it was three 
days, not two, since so and so 
happened, etc.; the mere mention 
of the subject always brought on 
a strange look of suffering; so I 
warned him to try to keep his 
mind off the passing of time alto- 
gether. . With his usual docility 
he asked me what he should 
think of instead. I told him to 
repeat after me, ‘‘ The same yes- 
terday, to-day, and for ever.” And 
whenever the symptoms of rest- 
lessness came on I used to hear 
him repeating the words, as if 
clinging to them for steadiness. 
After a time he changed them of 
his own accord for the verse, ‘‘ For 
ever, O Lord, Thy word is settled in 
Heaven,”’ which had always been 
associated in his mind with his 
mathematical discoveries. One 
day he told me that the whole 
universe seemed spread before him 
like a great black ocean, where 
there was nothing to see and 
nothing to hear, except that at 
intervals a silver trumpet seemed 
to sound across the waters, ‘“ For 
ever, O Lord, Thy word is settled in 
Heaven.” He said that all the 
sounds in the house and the move- 
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ments in the room seemed to set 
themselves to a rhythmical chant 
which was singing the same words. 
He seemed to be thinking in- 
tently all through his illness. 
Every now and then he would say 
he was tired of thinking, and ask 
me to tell him something pleasant 
to rest his mindon. One day that 
he said so, I told him that the 
incumbent of the parish had been 
to see me and been talking to me 
kindly and with real sympathy. 
He exclaimed very excitedly, ‘‘ My 
dear, you are not going to Jet our 
children be brought up by people 
of that sort.” I replied that I had 
no wish to do so; I only thought 
he would like to know how very 
unlike the behaviour of a mere 
bigot the clergyman’s had been. 
“I see,” he said, ‘he is a good 
man ; he and I will be great friends 
—when I get well.” I ought to 
have guessed what was coming 
then ; for, as Tegner says— 
Around the world the Reconciler goes, 
And our name for him is Death. 
Not Philosophy. But it was impos- 
sible to believe that George was 
really ill. The excitement which 
the doctors feared had passed into 
a strange intoxication of delight. 
He would lie a long, long time 
together, looking at the light 
through the fronds of a fern, and 
drinking in their beauty till it 
seemed as if the pleasure became 
too great to bear. One day I 
went in and found him sitting up 
and looking tired and strained. 
I brought his favourite portrait 
of Mr. Maurice. He sank back, 
saying, ‘“‘Oh, that ¢s delightful,” 
and lay quite quiet for hours 
with it beside him. I told him 
one day, laughing, that I did 
not believe he was ill at all; 
that he was much more like a 
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creature going through a crisis of 
development than a sick man ; that 
he had been for many months past 
too tired to work properly, and 
that I expected he would now get a 
new lease of his brain. ‘‘ And use 
it for God,” he said, very solemnly. 
Our youngest child had been taken 
to pay a visit to his room every 
day. On the last day of his life 
he asked me to bring her. ‘Let 
me see her again,” he said. ‘‘ Meine 
Engelchen, sie isteine Hrscheinung’’ 
(My little angel; she is a vision). 

I think he touched the key-note 
of his harmonious life just before 
he became speechless, when I put 
some tea to his lips asking if it 
was nice, and he smiled and said, 
“Tt is heavenly.” 

He was speechless for some 
time, but was evidently trying to 
give me some instructions about 
what I was to do. I asked him 
many questions, which he answered 
by signs; but I could make out 
nothing more definite than that 
what he wished to say was some- 
how connected with the religious 
instruction of hischildren. I men- 
tioned everything I could think 
of that he had ever spoken of to 
me in connection with the subject; 
he shook his head. As he was 
growing excited I asked him if he 
could not trust to God to guide me; 
he nodded and seemed quite con- 
tent. Then I remembered how he 
had always said he had no positive 
belief in a future life. 1 asked 
him if he had altered his mind on 
that point. He shook his head 
and pushed my hand away. I 
said, ‘Are you still willing to 
leave the future entirely to God ?” 
He nodded; and there came over 
him a smile of such wonderful 
peace that I would not speak again; 
and so he lay quiet until the end. 
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THE EMPIRE, AND IRELAND’S PLACE IN IT* 


WE are all watching with a deep 
interest the tragic drama which 
is being played in South-Eastern 
Europe. From spectators we may 
at any moment become actors. If 
such should be the case, it will be 
because what is called a British 
interest will be injured, or at least 
threatened. I need not discuss 
the hackneyed questions whether 
Constantinople is or is not the 
key of India, or whether Ar- 
menia should be rescued from 
Russia for the sake of a potential 
Euphrates Valley Railway. But 
it may be asked: Supposing 
Russia were able to do something 
which would plainly and without 
doubt threaten the road to India, 
é.g-, Suppose (though it is an im- 
possibility) that Russia could 
occupy Egypt—ought we to go to 
war? And if so, why? Now, 
I presume that most persons 
would answer, yes. Shall I 
be thought arrogant if I go 
on to surmise that they would 
hardly be able to say why? Of 
course, there is the instinctive 
feeling that a nation which is hit 
has a right to hit back, just as a 
man has; but an occupation of 
Egypt would not be a direct act of 
war upon Britain. 

The truth of the matter seems 
to be that most of us esteem the 
British Empire as an institution 
-of quite unique and peculiar value, 


to be held and defended as a very 
precious possession. And yet it 
may be said that this is an instine- 
tive and inarticulate sentiment 
rather than the result of reasoned 
thought. I might go so far as to 
say that at the first glance, rea- 
soned thought appears to condemn 
the sentiment. But such condem- 
nation is not just, as I hope to 
shew. 

The attitude of most Englishmen 
towards the British Empire is one 
which I can only call dull acquies- 
cence. The Empire is a fact.” Cana- 
da, New Zealand, Australia, India, 
and so on, are parts of the Queen’s 
dominions. America (meaning 
the United States) is a place where 
people talk English, but which is 
not English territory because some- 
thing or other happened a hundred 
years ago. Those who are a little 
more learned know from their 
books of geography that French 
is spoken in Lower Canada and 
Mauritius, and a variety of un- 
known tongues in India—mostly 
by dark-skinned people. They 
have heard of the American War 
of Independence, and know that 
George Washington was on one 
side and George the Third on the 
other. If they regard the foreign 
dependencies in any practical way, 
they think of the Colonies as 
places to which the poor can emi- 
grate, and of India as a place 


* This is the substance of a paper read at the Fortnightly Club, Dublin, 4th 
February, 1878, by Edward Stanley Robertson, late of the Bengal Civil Service. 
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whither young men of the middle 
class go out as cadets, and whence 
they come home colonels. 

But there are others who have 
gone more deeply, and to a certain 
extent more intelligently, into the 
history of the Empire. They are 
not ignorant of the real causes 
which brought so many and such 
various races together under one 
sceptre ; nor are they ignorant of 
the causes which separated a 
powerful and rising nation from 
its mother country. It is a very 
remarkable thing that the most 
intelligent school of politicians in 
Great Britain should be the school 
that rejoices over the great Ameri- 
can disruption of the last century, 
and disapproves of the Imperial 
system of which Great Britain is 
the centre. When I call this 
political school the most intelli- 
gent, I am aware that I am 
making a very large concession ; 
for one of the objects of this paper 
is to prove that the party in ques- 
tion is wrong in this particular 
point of its creed. 

The nature and extent of the 
disapprobation with which certain 
of the Liberal party regard the 
Empire, may be learned from re- 
cent writings of eminent men. Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Lowe, and Mr. 
Goldwin Smith have all within the 
last few months given utterance to 
their opinions; and these opinions 
may be thus summed up. They 
condemn with more or less rigour 
the process by which most of the 
foreign dominions have been ac- 
quired. They consider that the 
greater Colonies—Canada, the 
Australian Colonies and New 
Zealand, for instance—ought to 
be independent States. India they 
regard asa source of military and 
financial danger ; posts likeGibral- 
tar and Malta as a menace and an 
insult to foreign powers. 

All this has been answered over 
and over again. There is much 
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in the process of growth of the 
Empire which nobody now defends. 
But every one who has studied the 
subject knows that nearly all the 
conquests made by Britain were in 
a manner forced upon her. In the 
Indian Empire especially, it is 
almost a truism that every step 
in advance was an act of self-de- 
fence, and an act to which the 
servants of the East India Com- 
pany in India were driven in de- 
spite of the Directors and of the 
Board of Control. The answer 
most commonly given to the pro- 
position that the Colonies ought 
to be independent, is that they do 
not wish it themselves. In regard 
to India it is urged that the neces- 
sity forkeeping up alarge European 
army there really helps, instead of 
hindering, the recruiting of our 
home army. ThisI believe to be 
quite true. And I think it would 
be possible to shew that India 
might be made (though she is not 
at present) a source in herself otf 
additional military strength to the 
Empire. The real difficulty of 
India is one that is only of late 
days beginning to be understood. 
I mean of course the famines— or 
rather the financial difficulty of 
dealing withthem. This difficulty 
I believe is not insurmountable, 
though itis, and must long remain, 
a source of weakness. 

The most advanced Liberals— 
even Radicals—those who talk 
glibly of an independent Australia 
andan independent Canada—never 
have ventured to propound any 
scheme of separation from India. 
The people who see no menace to 
England or to Europe in a Russian 
protectorate of Bulgarians, of Sla- 
vonians, and of Greeks—or in a 
nominally joint protectorate which 
would be virtually Russian—such 
politicians, I say, might with the 
utmost consistency suggest a Rus- 
sian or a joint Furopean protec- 
torate of an autonomous India. A 
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proposal of this kind would be 
rejected and scorned by the most 
advanced of the anti-Imperial 
Liberals; yet in such a scheme 
lies the only solution of the Indian 
problem, in the sense wherein 
Liberals affect to wish to solve it. 
I say affect because I can hardly 
think that the current Liberal 
criticism is sincere. But this criti- 
cism proves one thing. The 
Liberal party, with all its intelli- 
gence, fails to see that the British 
Empire is the greatest political 
experiment known to history. It 
is all the greater because it did 
not originate in preconceived plans 
of conquest. There is not a single 
stage of social progess which is 
not represented somewhere within 
the boundaries of the Empire. 
There is no form of government, 
from military despotism to univer- 
sal suffrage, which is not some- 
where established under the Im- 
perial crown. But all this vast 
system is under the control of one 
dominant idea; and strange to 
say, that dominant idea is the very 
thing of which Liberals make 
their boast. If there is one prin- 
ciple which may be said to be the 
very core of the Liberal creed, it 
is that freedom is the right of 
every man; and that this and 
other rights, however they may 
vary in extent and value, ought to 
be protected by laws so made, and 
so administered, that they shall 
secure equal justice to all. Subject 
to this central rule, it is held by 
most Liberals that communities 
ought, as far as possible, to 
manage their own affairs; and 
that even inferior political and 
legal systems, so long as they are 
suited to the people, will work 
better than a scientific constitution 
and a scientific jurisprudence, if 
these latter be over the heads of 
their subjects. 

Now these two chief articles of 
Liberalism find their practical ex- 
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pression in the Empire. It is a 
vast experiment of freedom and 
equal law for all, and of self- 
government wherever it can be 
had. 

I suppose I need hardly explain 
that 1 do not contend that we 
ought to have founded an empire 
in order to spread these ideas. But 
I do say that since the Empire 
exists, and since it is governed on 
such principles, it does not lie in 
the mouth of Liberals to condemn 
it. And practically they admit as 
much. They would not shake off 
a colony except on its own demand 
—though some of them do all they 
can to stir up the Colonies to make 
the demand. They would not set up 
an autonomous India, even with the 
virtuous and liberal Emperor of 
Russia for its chief protector, and 
under the most stringent guaran- 


tees for freedom of trade. The 
truth is that they have little 
confidence in the justice and 


liberality of any power but Britain 
—and rightly. So when they are 
challenged to say why they would 
not carry out their theories to their 
logical conclusion, they reply that 
Britain has (much to their regret) 
undertaken responsibilities which 
she cannot now get out of. Well, 
it is precisely upon these responsi- 
bilities that I take my stand. I 
say that they are not to be depre- 
cated or shirked, Lut are a real 
benefit to the rulers as well as to 
the subject races. There is no 
more dangerous position than that 
in which power is exercised with- 
out responsibility. But there is 
hardly any position more enno- 
bling than that in which power is 
exerted under a constant sense of 
duty. The relations between the 


Imperial powerandthesubjectraces 
(I do not now speak of the constitu- 
tional Colonies) are a constant 
lesson in the exercise of power in 
this way. I will try to present 
some instances of this. 
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The first illustration I shall 
offer may seem to relate to a trifl- 
ing matter: but in reality it is not 
so. Many of us have heard 
the charges made against Anglo- 
Indians of being rough and over- 
bearing in their treatment of 
natives. From some experience I 
cannot deny that there is a certain 
amount of truth in the accusation. 
But it is by no means the whole 
truth. There is another side to 
the conduct of Anglo-Indians, 
which is less known at home. It 
will probably be a surprise to some 
who have not visited India to be 
told of a very stringent etiquette 
which binds Englishmen in their 
intercourse with natives. If a 
native gentleman calls on an 
Englishman, even for a visit of the 
merest ceremony, it is regarded as 
highly discourteous if the English- 
man is ‘“‘not at home.” So far, 
perhaps, England and India are 
alike ; though the most liberal con- 
struction is put upon the term 
gentleman, and no _ introduction 
or previous acquaintance is exacted 
asa preliminary. But in order to 
shew that no discourtesy is in- 
tended, the person visited is bound 
to name a time when he can and 
will receive the visit: and this, as 
I said, is the case even when the 
visit is one of mere ceremony. 
This is not the trifle it seems to be. 
It will be difficult for home resi- 
dent Englishmen to realise how 
very liberally the word gentle- 
man is interpreted in India. 
Fancy a judge or a bishop having 
to keep his doors open to every 
parish clerk or national school- 
master who chose to interview 
him. Even this is by no means 
an adequate parallel. But what 
I have said will serve to shew 
that the haughty, overbearing, 
rude temper of which Anglo- 
Indians are so often accused is 
the exception and not the rule: 
and that the rule is courteous, 
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conciliatory, and sympathetic be- 
haviour. 

To pass to a weightier matter. 
It is well known that the judicial 
system of India provides a regular 
gradation of appeals, from the 
lowest local Courts up to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. In all questions of status, 
and in many of contract, the local 
Courts administer the Hindoo or 
Mahomedan law, according to the 
condition of the parties. The 
judges who administer native law 
are always natives, but an appeal 
lies from them to an English judge, 
then to the Presidency High Court, 
and ultimately to the Judicial 
Committee. Now every one of 
these appeals is a lesson for the 
Court of Appeal, as well as for the 
Court appealed against. And it 
is hard to over-estimate the in- 
fluence of these lessons on the 
political and intellectual temper of 
the Courts, when we consider what 
very bizarre questions occasionally 
come up for decision. We may 
imagine the laughter that would be 
raised if one of our Courts—the 
Chancery or Exchequer Division, 
for instance—had to try the issue 
whether a certain dignitary enjoyed 
a right to have a palanquin carried 
sideways through the streets, to 
distinguish him from the plebeians 
who, according to etiquette, could 
only be carried feet foremost! The 
judicial spirit must be highly cul- 
tivated when this is seen to be 
important because of the value the 
claimants attach to their rights, 
irrespective of the essentially 
trifling and silly nature of the 
right itself. 

I could multiply illustrations 
almost infinitely, but I will con- 
tent myself with very little more 
upon this topic. The intellectual 
benefit of intercourse with races 
in a stage of progress very remote 
from our own is seen in such 
works as Sir Henry Maine’s 
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‘Village Communities,’ and his 
‘Early History of Institutions :” 
works which could never have 
been written but for the founda- 
tions laid by official investigations 
conducted for practical ends by 
the Indian Government.  Inidi- 
rectly, something of the same kind 
may be said of Sir James Stephen’s 
remarkable book, ‘‘ Liberty, Equa- 
lity, and Fraternity.” Many of 
the most striking thoughts in that 
book were suggested by incidents 
of the Anglo-Indian _ political 
system. 

In a few words, the effort to 
solve the problem of ruling subject 
races so as to secure for them as 
much freedom and self-government 
as they will bear, has been of in- 
calculable benefit to the thoughtful 
portion of the dominant race itself. 
This I claim as a reason for esteem- 
ing and upholding the Empire. I 
need not argue in favour of the 
alliance which subsists among free 
communities such as the Colonies 
—communities that are free, that 
are equal among themselves, and 
equal to the mother country in 
everything except that common 
leadership and primacy which 
some one of the confederacy must 
exercise, and to which the mother 
country is most naturally entitled. 

In short, whether we Jook on 
Britain as the head of a community 
of free and equal States, bound 
together by an alliance which is 
indissoluble because no one wishes 
to break it; or whether we look 
on her as the protector, teacher, 
and emancipator of the more back- 
ward races of mankind, we see 
an Imperial and yet a Republican 
institution, greater than anything 
the world has seen since the 
Ceesars—like the Empire of the 
Ceesars in glory, greater in extent, 
more beneficent in working; an 
Empire in whose defence the sol- 
dier can willingly and honourably 
die, and in whose service the states- 


man and the philanthropist can 
gloriously and beneficently live. 

Some such feeling as this lies at 
the root of that sentiment which 
impels us all to resent as a personal 
injury any attempt to trespass 
upon British rights or to trammel 
British action. Civis Romanus sum 
was a grand saying: but Britannus 
sum means all that it ever implied, 
and much more. In all this it is 
our proud privilege to share: and 
if enthusiasm is now and then 
disposed to make too much of the 
privilege, sober thought teaches 
us that its value is real and 
rational. 

If there is any truth in what I 
have been saying, it should teach 
us to estimate at their true value 
the theories and schemes put 
forward by a certain faction in 
Ireland, whose noise is out 
of all proportion to its real 
influence, and whose influence, 
whether great or small, is wholly 
mischievous. The little knot of 
members of Parliament who call 
themselves Home Rulers have two 
faces—one for Parliament and one 
for the people who return them. 
With the Parliamentary mouth 
they profess to be anxious only 
for reforms in local institutions; 
with the electioneering mouth 
they bellow the commonplaces of 
insurrectionary oratory and puff at 
the embers of expiring grievances. 
In Parliament they profess that 
they only want a local Legislature 
for local affairs. Out of Parliament 
they give public receptions and 
banquets to released convicts. The 
only difference between Bill Sykes 
and the unhappy man who was 
carried to his grave a fortnight 
ago, is that M’Carthy was a ae 
as well as a felon. Those who 
rejoiced over his release from 
prison, who mourned over his 
death as the death of a martyr, 
have no right to pretend that they 
are anything else than rebels at 
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heart. I do not use the word 
rebel as a term of reproach. 
Many of the noblest of mankind 
have been rebels—some of them 
rebels just because they were the 
noblest. All depends on what it 
is that is rebelled against. And I 
distinctly say that those who re- 
bel against the British Empire 
rebel against the greatest and the 
noblest political ideal that the 
world has yet attained to. Instead 
of the noblest of mankind, 
they are the greatest of fools. 
If they attained their object, the 
object they disavow in words, but 
which their acts prove to be theirs, 
what would they have succeeded 
in doing? They would make their 
own country foreign to its near- 
est neighbour. They would—to 
put the matter on its lowest ground 
—cut off Ireland from nearly all 
the material advantages it gains 
by its political union with England. 
Would Irish labour be welcomed 
and protected in the English mar- 
ket if Irishmen were foreigners ? 
Let the Belgian and Italian masons 
and bricklayers answer that ques- 
tion. And to pass into another 
sphere : -would the son of an Irish 
country gentleman ever have been 
Governor-General of India? It is 
a little too absurd to have to ask 
these questions ; but the actions of 
the so-called Home Rule party 
render them necessary. If they 
do not mean separation, why do 
they try to raise the ghost of re- 
bellion? If they do, they are 
distinctly the enemies and not the 
friends of their country. It may, 
perhaps, be pleaded that they do 
not mean separation, but that they 
do aim at such a measure of 
local independence as _ will—to 
use a now well known phrase 
—govern Ireland according to 
Irish ideas. If this is what they 
mean, their attitude is more melan- 
choly than if they meant secession 
pure and simple. For unluckily, 
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there are no Irish ideas in politics. 
There are Ultramontane ideas— 
Roman Ultramontane ideas, and 
Orange Ultramontane ideas—but 
no Irish ideas. Ido not want to 
give offence, and I certainly do 
not want to raise the religious 
difficulty. But this religious 
difficulty complicates what are 
called Irish politics to such an 
extent that they are in reality no 
politics at all—only a clerical 
faction fight. Denominational 
Education is neither an Irish idea 
nor a politicalidea. It isa clerical 
idea, chiefly of the Roman Ultra- 
montane order. That this is the 
case must be evident to anyone 
who studies contemporary foreign 
politics. Sunday Closing is not 
an Irish idea, for it was borrowed 
from Scotland; it is hardly a 
political idea, but it is eminently a 
clerical idea. These are specimens 
—or rather they are nearly 
an exhaustive list—of the ideas 
that pass current as Irish. For 
the sake of ideas of this kind, 
Irishmen are asked to adopt a 
political system which will force 
them to stand aloof from the whole 
movement of modern thought, and 
to abdicate their share in ad- 
ministering the mighty Empire of 
which at present they form an 
integral part. For be it remem- 
bered that to adopt any con- 
stitution which would bring in 
Denominational Education, would 
simply be to paralyse Irish intel- 
lect. Irish thews and sinews—to 
revert to a matter I mentioned 
before—would continue to com- 
mand their value in the labour 
market. But Irish brains would 
lose their value because they 
would lose their power, and they 
would lose their power because 
they would undergo a pernicious 
training. 

I can imagine nothing more 
disastrous—nothing more humiliat- 
ing—than the being shut in, as it 
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were, by an intellectual quarantine. 
To Irishmen it would be specially 
humiliating, because we pride our- 
selves—and not without reason— 
on our genius, and not least on our 
political genius. When an Ivish- 
man goes into politics, he seldom 
fails to distinguish himself—even 
if it be only as a distinguished 
failure. But I need not qualify 
my words in that way. There is 
no country in Europe, from Russia 
to Spain, where Irish statesmen 
have not made their mark. There 
is no part of the British Empire at 
this day where will not be found 
Irishmen as leaders of thought and 
foremost in administration. It is 
only in Ireland that Irishmen 
seem to be stricken with political 
dementia. It is the custom to at- 
tribute all this to the religious 
inequalities of half a century ago, 
and in a certain sense this is just. 
But the way to remedy the 
inequality of a past era is certainly 
not by creating a new inequality 
in our own day and generation. I 
admit that reaction is inevitable 
after long and harsh repression, 
but it is for the men of sober 
thoughtfulness to see that the 
reaction does not carry us to 
extremes. 

The moral that I would draw 
from what I have been saying is 
briefly this: It is of infinite im- 
portance to every Irishman that 
his country should worthily main- 
tain her place in the — 
political system known to history. 
The party which is trying to per- 
suade us to stand aside and isolate 
ourselves, offers as an inducement 
the attainment of certain ends, 
which ends are of doubtful value in 
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themselves, and are infinitely in- 
significant as compared with the 
maintenance of our position in the 
Empire. Separation from the 
Empire is not to be thought of. 
It is disavowed even by those who 
for electioneering purposes coquet 
with sedition. Minor schemes of 
isolation are mischievous, partly 
because of their direct results, but 
chiefly because they would afford 
a machinery for semi-seditious 
agitations. The end of our en- 
deavours should be Imperial 
unity first; and after that, any 
local improvement we can see 
our way to attaining. I fully 
admit the seriousness of the 
need for local improvement; but 
this is not the point now in 
question. The real issue between 
those who think as I do and those 
that call themselves Home Rulers, 
is an issue of principle, not of 
detail. They contend that within 
the Empire there is neither real 
freedom nor real good government 
for Ireland. I contend that there 
are both ; that there would be less 
of both in the complete or partial 
isolation which is their ideal; and 
that there are, besides freedom and 
good government, other good 
things which the Empire places 
within the reach of Irishmen, and 
from which isolation, complete or 
partial, would cut them off. This 
is the real meaning of the Home 
Rule controversy. And this is 
why I, as an Irishman who has 
learned something of the working 
of the Imperial system, regard the 
Home Rule agitation as mischiev- 
ous, in so far as it is not con- 
temptible. 
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ON THE RELIGIOUS IMAGINATION IN 
THE EAST. 


Continued from page 357. 


Vi. 
Ir does not need any lengthened 
argument to shew that any writ- 
ings, whether professedly _his- 
torical, doctrinal, philosophical, or 
of any other kind, emanating from 
a people whose religion was of 
a kind consistent with such gross 
superstition, cannot be taken as 
if they were the works of known 
writers of European race, and of 
modern times. Nor is it any ex- 
aggeration to speak of these 
grotesque utterances as a part of 
the Jewish religion. What that 
religion may have been in the 
times of Moses, of Samuel, or of 
Malachi, is not the question, even 
were we in a position to reply to 
it. The true meaning of any 
language used by a Jewish writer 
of the Herodian times is that 
which was consistent with the 
learning of his day, and that 
which would be naturally attri- 
buted to it by his hearers. 
The study, therefore, of the Law, 
and of the literature, of the 
date of the Evangelists and of the 
Apostles, is an indispensable pre- 
liminary to understanding what 
any expression used by an Evan- 
gelist or Apostle really means. Nor 
is the puerility or superstition of 
the Ghemara a reason for contro- 
verting this position. If the 
acceptance of the rabbinical 
teaching had been optional, it 
might have been urged that there 
was somewhere in Palestine an 


intelligent class of people, by whom 
something of what we call the criti- 
cal, or even the inductive spirit 
might have been displayed. But 
we cannot even have the solace of 
such an imaginary possibility. 
The only escape from superstition 
was into scepticism. Of anything 
like the critical method, not to say 
of the German, but of the Greek, 
philosophers, we look in vain for 
the most shadowy trace. As 
matter of literary testimony, the 
Mishna occupies a very distinct 
place from the Ghemara, from the 
admittedly higher antiquity of 
many of its treatises, as much as 
from the distinct legislative cha- 
racter of others. But as evidence 
of the condition of the Jewish 
mind in the first century the whole 
of the Talmud is reliable, especi- 
ally when traditions are attributed, 
as in those above cited, from 
mouth to mouth to the doctors 
contemporary with the writers 
of the New Testament. And 
as to the absolute authority 
of the Ghemara itself, the Mid- 
rasch Vaykra Rabba, as cited by 
Abbé Chiarini (p.22),thus defines it: 
—‘‘Godsaid to Moses, I will give 
to the people in writing only the 
Mikra (the Bible), and by word of 
mouth the Mishna, the Ghemara, 
and the Agada. I give these by 
word of mouth because if I wrote 
the principal matters of the Law 
they might pass into the hands of 
strangers.” Not only is this com- 
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mentary on the Book of Exodus, 
to which authority equal to that 
of the Talmud itself is assigned, 
thus clear as to the claims of the 
Ghemara on acceptance, but in the 
Treatise Sanhedrin, which con- 
tains the whole corpus of Jewish 
law as to capital punishment, 
oceurs the sentence (San. x. 2), 
“A sin against the words of the 
scribes is more grave than against 
the words of the Law.” We need 
not enter into the tortuous ex- 
position of this sentence. As it 
stands, it is a part of the statute 
or Synhedral Law of the Jews. 
We can see, then, how safe it 
would have been for a Jew to 
treat a portion of the Ghemara as 
an absurdity ! 

It is evident that in addressing 
an audience taken from such a 
people as the Jews of the first 
century, there was not only the 
entire absence of that wholesome 
control which an intelligent audi- 
ence exerts on the extravagance 
of a speaker, but the certitude that 
no new teaching of high and lofty 
motive could attain an audience. 
So long as a speaker confined him- 
self to reiteration of the events of 
Jewish narrative, or to the doc- 
trines of the scribes, he would 
be heard. Let him step beyond, 
and the cry ‘‘Away with sucha 
fellow from the earth’? would 
follow. It is only in the form of 
parable that new truth could 
be even hinted; a fact that is in 
exact accordance with that state- 
ment of the Evangelist which says, 
‘without a parable Jesus spake 
not to the people.” So, again, 
the remark more than once made 
that the people understood not his 
words is abundantly intelligible. 

On the other hand, difficulties as 
to recording, or as we should say 
reporting, any doctrine of an un- 
usual character would be extreme. 
To those who ascribe, on the au- 
thority of the Church, an infallible 
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accuracy to the Evangelists which 
they nowhere claim, and which 
the third Evangelist implicitly 
disclaims, these difficulties do not 
of course occur. Neither is a 
careful study of any part of the 
Bible of value, or, indeed, alto- 
gether safe. For, as, according 
to the theological assumption, 
all the needful teaching is in- 
fallibly given by the Church, 
in her own words, the attempt 
to apply private judgment to 
the Bible, or to the New Testa- 
ment, must partake of the nature 
of impiety. Apart, however, 
from the consistent class of hap- 
pily contented Christians, such 
considerations as are above urged 
must have great weight. Nor 
will it be unwelcome to re- 
flect that in the almost utter 
impossibility of collecting abso- 
lutely faithful reports lies the 
clue to those difficulties and 
apparent contradictions that have 
raised so many anxious inquiries. 
When we compare the different 
schools of Jewish thought, we see 
how different passages, and indeed 
the tones of different writers, are 
tinted by their special creed. Thus 
in the third Gospel we find re- 
peated indications of the opinion of 
those who waited for the kingdom 
of God, and regarded the reign of 
the Messiah as a temporal kingdom, 
which they hoped to live to see. 
Thus it was in this life that recom- 
pense was promised, according to 
the third Evangelist, to the 
followers of Jesus, and on the way 
going up to Jerusalem they looked 
to see the kingdom of God pre- 
sently appear. In harmony with 
this there is the representation of 
the alternative of good and evil in 
the parable of Dives and Lazarus, 
irrespective of any moral retribu- 
tion, due to respective character, 
which is hardly hinted at. This 
is a known Jewish doctrine. And 
the good and evil is represented as 
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ensuing at once on death, But 
in the parable of the wheat and 
the tares the different doctrine of 
deferred retribution isenforced. In 
the same way, in the third Gospel, 
the supernatural machinery is 
always angelic; in the first Gospel, 
in the corresponding parts of the 
narrative, as far as they can 
be said to correspond, it is by 
dream. Of course the accounts 
of the appearance of the angel to 
Zacharias, to Mary, and to the 
a and those of the dreams 
of Joseph, and of the wise men, 
are not mutually exclusive. But we 
see one author confine himself to 
narrating one kind of supernatural 
event, and another another kind, 
these kinds being in accordance 
with the sets of opinions proper to 
different sects. onndan, then, 
there is no actual misrepresenta- 
tion, there is evidence of the 
occurrence of a principle of selec- 
tion which is not that of the 
historian. 

The weight of such difficulties as 
those alluded to is rather displaced 
than destroyed by this considera- 
tion. We can readily believe 
that if a teacher had said, “If 
ye have faith as a grain of 
mustard seed, ye shall say unto 
this mountain ‘Remove hence 
to yonder place,’ and it shall 
remove,” the people would have 
been prepared to reply, ‘‘No 
doubt a great rabbi can remove 
mountains. We know that the 
rock followed our fathers, at 
the command of our master, 
Moses”—a belief which St. Paul 
appears to have shared, where 
he introduces the rabbinical play 
on the word Massah. So if 
they had been told that they 
should “ receive a hundredfold in 
this present life,” they might 
have replied that they had been 
already taught that the highest 
a of the present time was 

ut the sixtieth part of that of the 
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good to come. The difficulty is 
not in the aptness of these pas- 
sages to the current belief of the 
people, but in the improbability 
that such utterances should have 
been made by a wise teacher. In 
the absence of more definite tes- 
timony, the balance of probability 
is, therefore, on the side of the 
suppositious nature of the pas- 
sages in question. But it may 
be going too far to suppose 
that every minute rabbinical sub- 
tlety to be found in the collections 
at present existing, was familiar 
to either speaker or auditory at 
the date in question. 


VII. 


Amongst a people whose whole 
polity was based on a belief in 
what we now call the supernatural, 
the occurrence of communications 
from the invisible world was 
regarded as anything but extra- 
ordinary and incredible. Although 
the Hebrew Scriptures contain no 
word that represents the idea 
conveyed to our minds by the word 
“angel” (a word that the Tal- 
mudic writers have actually 
transliterated into Aramaic from 
the Greek), there is little doubt that 
the ‘‘men” or the ‘‘ messengers” 
whose wonderful appearance is 
commemorated in the sacred books, 
were generally regarded as 
spiritual beings. Although ‘no 
manner of similitude’”’ was seen 
in Horeb, the mysterious visitants 
to Abraham, to Jacob, to Moses 
himself, to Joshua, to Gideon, to 
Manouxh, to David, to Elijah, and 
to Elisha, were invested, to men of 
the Hebrew faith, with objective 
reality. The dreams or visions 
of Samuel, Solomon, Amos, Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, and Zechariah—wide as 
is the difference which we con- 
ceive to exist between a dream 
and an apparition—were regarded 
as having been of the same nature 
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with visible phenomena.  Tra- 
dition was even more full than 
the sacred history of accounts of 
angel visitants. ‘The High Priest, 
Simon the Just, correctly an- 
nounced his own death as 
likely to come within a year; 
giving as his reason that 
a glorious figure which he had 
repeatedly seen in the Holy of 
Holies on the Day of Atonement, 
and which had usually accom- 
panied him as he withdrew, on 
the last occasion remained there 
alone. ‘I entered one day,” said 
Rabbi Ismael ben Elisha (who was 
High Priest in the time of Nero), 
‘‘to burn incense in the inmost 
part of the Temple, and I saw 
Actariel-Jah-Jehovah, of Hosts, 
seated on a throne, lofty and 
sublime.”* Josephus records the 
appearance to himself, in a dream, 
of a certain person who bade him 
to cease to afflict his soul; to put 
away all fear, and to remember 
that he had to fight with the 
Romans.} Again, the same author 
mentions {| dreams which he had 
dreamed in the night-time, where- 
by God had signified to him 
beforehand both the future 
calamities of the Jews, and the 
events that concerned the Roman 
Emperors ; and he declares that he 
communicated to Vespasian the 
fact that he had been raised to the 
purple. Amongst a people who 
felt themselves to be divided from 
the spiritual world by so slight 
and transparent a veil, the occur- 
rence of such visions as are 
mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles would have been re- 
garded asin no way extraordinary. 
They by no means partook of the 
nature of those signs of a pro- 
phetic mission which the Law 


* Le Talmud de Babylone, i. 301. 
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demanded of those who claimed to 
be the messengers of the Most 
High. 

The natural remark that will 
rise to the lips of most persons 
who hear for the first time of such 
visions as those of the High 
Priest’s above recounted, will be 
that these are rabbinical tales, by 
no way to be accepted like the 
accounts of the visions of Isaiah, 
Zechariah, Ezekiel, or Zacharias, 
the father of John the Baptist. A 
little investigation of the subject, 
however, will shew how shallow 
and flippant is such a conclusion. 
The Pontiffs Simon the Just, and 
Ismael ben Elisha were not only 
the supreme heads of the Jewish 
Church, but were men whose cha- 
racter and learning were eminent, 
even among the long line of High 
Priests. Ezekiel and Zacharias 
were ordinary country priests. 
Tsaiah and Zechariah do not ap- 
pear to have been even of the 
tribe of Levi. The visions of 
Ezekiel were subjective—internal 
—of the nature of dreams. They 
occurred in Babylonia, while the 
scenery of Palestine was presented 
to his view. Zacharias was in 
that part of the Temple which 
was open daily to the priests, 
and engaged in that function, 
usually performed by the youngest 
priests, in the discharge of which 
it was commonly believed that 
the private prayer of the celebrant 
was heard with acceptance. Isaiah 
and Zechariah, wherever their 
visions took place, were not in the 
Temple. But the High Priests 
Simon and Ismael were in the 
discharge of the most sacred and 
dreaded function of the entire 
Temple service, in the Holy of 
Holies itself. Terror struck the 


¢ Life of Fl. Josephus, sec. 42. 
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priest in his performance of this 
function. Several are said not to 
have survived the awe of the 
moment. And great rejoicings, 
not only in their own family, but 
through the city, were held so 
soon as the High Priest had dis- 
charged in safety the last rite of 
the great days of atonement. The 
visions of these High Priests are 
recorded in their own words in the 
Talmud, and no reason can be 
alleged for preferring the less 
attested and less important visions 
to those of the chiet officers of the 
Jewish religion. We may endea- 
vour to explain these matters; we 
may positively reject the accounts; 
we may think we have satis- 
factorily disposed of the subject by 
the use of the long word hallucina- 
tion ; or we may take a more simple 
und natural view. One thing is 
clear, and that is that the subject 
can only be intelligibly regarded as 
a whole, and that to profess to be- 
lieve those accounts which accord 
with our assumptions, and to 
disbelieve others, is a mode of 
thought which it is complimentary 
to term puerile. 


VIII. 


Another point of primary import- 
ance, as bearing on the question 
of the authority claimed by the 
Apostles, is that of their healing 
powers. Gifts of this nature, al- 
though held to appertain to per- 
sonages of great dignity and sanc- 
tity, are not mentioned in the Law 
as proofs of a prophetic mission. 
The gifts of the Apostles are always 
described as derived from their 
Master. In the accounts of the 
miraculous cures performed by 
Jesus which are given by the 
accordant Evangelists, one of the 
most striking characteristics is the 
frequent repetition of the com- 
mand to tell no man of the event. 
Such an injunction is directly op- 
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posed to the theory that the 
mighty works which he wrought 
were appealed to by Jesus as evi- 
dence of a prophetic mission. In 
one instance, indeed, the expres- 
sion that ‘“‘This kind goeth not 
forth but by prayer and fasting,” 
has been taken to imply a consent 
on the part of Jesus to the opinions 
of the rabbis on this point. The Tal- 
mud contains numerous accounts of 
miracles wrought by holy men and 
devout students of the Law, in which 
the efficacy of fasting and privation 
forms no inconsiderable element. 
It is not necessary now to inquire 
into the question, what different 
respect should be paid to the 
Evangelical accounts, and to those 
contained in the Talmud, be- 
cause we are regarding, not the 
evidence for the facts them- 
selves, but the opinion held by the 
people at large as to the exertion 
of miraculous powers by holy men, 
and teachers of the Law. It was, 
there can be no doubt, the preva- 
lent belief of the time that such 
powers were not out of the order 
of nature. But it may be sup- 
posed, and we think with justice, 

that it was rather to the need for 
prayer and fasting on the part of 
his disciples than on his own 
part. that the reply quoted re- 
ferred. The healing power of 
Jesus appears to have been re- 
garded by himself as a Royal 
robe which he could not lay 
aside, although he did not desire 
to display it to the general gaze. 
It was at once a function and a 
proof of the presence of that 
Sevenfold Spirit which, in the 
language of the Prophet Isaiah, 
was to rest upon the rod to come 
out of the stem of Jesse. So special 
was the Divine power and presence 
that was held, by the Jewish Law, 
to descend on the King of Israel 
from his unction, that even the 
High Priest himself would not seek 
the oracle of Urim except at the 
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instance of the King. Nor was 
the curative power of the Royal 
touch, the accompaniment of this 
Divine grace, confined to the Kings 
of Israel. We all know the de- 
tailed account given by Josephus, 
himself a priest, of the exercise of 
the healing power by Vespasian. 
We all know how it was currently 
believed amongst ourselves, in the 
special case of the disease known 
as the King’s Evil, to appertain to 
the heirs of Edward the Confessor, 
until a Parliamertary title was 
substituted for an hereditary right. 
However strange it may be tomen 
of only modern reading, it is 
unquestionable that the presence 
of healing virtue was held, in the 
times of the Evangelists, to be a 
part of that divinity which doth 
hedge a king. Nor is it easy to 
reconcile the silence and secrecy 
in which so many wonders were 
wrought—as if the mercy and 
léving kindness of the Son of 
Mary were ever constraining 
him to exert that power, on 
behalf of the sick and the 
wretched, which he felt that the 
time had not come openly to avow 
—with the reply to the messengers 
of John, on any other view of the 
case. In reply to the question, 
‘Art thou he that should come,” 
Jesus refers to the evidence under 
the eyes of the messengers. 
Wearing himself the soft rai- 
ment, the seamless robe, proper to 
the King’s house, and admitting 
the prophetic mission of the 
ascetic John, Jesus answers the 
question whether he was the 
Hope of Israel, by reference to the 
virtue of the Royal touch. 
Another consideration which 
throws light on this important 
question is that of the extreme 
significance which the Law ascribed 
to names. To the Jew, the name 
was not a casual mode of indi- 
cation—it was the very essence of 
the thing. It was the Name of 
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God that was so awful that death 
attended on its utterance. In that 
Name—not expressed, but indi- 
cated—all the holy prophets 
spoke and wrought. The Jewish 
assailants of Christianity, at all 
events, before the close of the fifth 
century, ascribed the miracles of 
Jesus to his possession of the 
Divine Name, which had been 
inscribed in the cella of the 
Temple. But it was peculiar to 
the miracles of Jesus that he 
wrought them, so far as the con- 
cordant Evangelists relate, with- 
out invocation of the Most High. 
And not only the disciples, but, 
in one instance at least, a stranger 
to their body, commanded evil 
spirits to depart in the name of 
Jesus. It was thus as an attribute 
of his own power and dignity that 
we are told that this great gift was 
exercised; and the reply to the 
disciples of John shews the 
significance which Jesus himself 
ascribed to his healing virtue. 

Thus while the cures wrought 
by the Apostles would be regarded, 
according to the current opinion of 
the day, as marks of the sanctity 
and knowledge of the Law that 
characterised those followers of 
Jesus, they were neither appealed 
to by themselves, nor regarded by 
their contemporaries, as evidence 
that the prophetic mantle had 
rested on their shoulders. Com- 
missioned to bear witness to the 
belief that Jesus of Nazareth was 
the Heir and Hope of Israel, they 
spoke in his name alone, and never 
assumed the tone of those ac- 
knowledged prophets who opened 
their burden with the phrase 
‘“* Thus saith the Lord.” 


IX. 

The preceding pages will have 
been written in vain if they con- 
vey the idea that the part which 
the Supernatural (as it is unfor- 
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tunately called) plays, and always 
has played, in the East depends 
merely on the excited imaginations 
of ignorant men. The unques- 
tioning Sadduceeism which finds 
advocacy among men, sometimes 
of high intelligence, and of scien- 
tific culture, in this country, is 
a phenomenon which may be com- 
pared to the disbelief of the negro 
in the existence of ice. It is con- 
trary, he might urge, to the laws 
of nature that water should become 
solid. The very central idea of a 
liquid is liquidity. As to going to 
lower latitudes to observe, it would 
be merely waste of time—wonders 
are always a long way off. No 
doubt the idea of ice was invented 
by ignorant Laplanders, and thus 
filtered unobserved into the popu- 
lar credence of Europe. Such is 
the usual style of the scientific 
argument against the pessibility of 
the supernatural. Does not the 
very preposition, super, indicate 
the logical absurdity of the thesis 
that there can be anything super- 
natural ? 

On the other hand, there are men 
who have more positive knowledge 
on the subject than they care to 
drag through the dust of public 
chatter, who, being cognisant of 
the occurrence, in our own 
time, of phenomena which neither 
physics, surgery, nor physiology 
can explain, consider that the 
hypothesis of their spiritual origin 
is at once the most simple, and the 
only sufficient, key to the study of 
an important range of thought. 
Such men may shun to use the 
stilted language of the preacher 
when he urges that a future 
eternity is all that is real, and 
that this transitory life is unreal. 
While man is constituted and 
organised as he is, such paradoxes 
can only raise a doubt of the 
honesty, or the intelligence of the 
utterers. But it is another thing 
to hold that the spiritual life is the 
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central fact; that around the 
spiritual species are built up those 
organisms of which our senses, 
usually, can alone take cognisance. 
Much may be explained on this 
view which is otherwise inexpli- 
cable—save by the easy process of 
denial. With this view the whole 
series of intellectual and physical 
phenomena which range from the 
momentary inspiration of the 
orator or the poet to violent 
mania, or to the still more in- 
structive phenomena of delirium 
tremens, form cases of the same 
genus. The physiologist may 
point out that in all these cases 
there is present the element of 
extreme cerebral activity, whether 
produced by emotional causes, as 
in the case of the orator; by the 
fumes of alcohol, of opium, of 
hemp, or of other poison; or by 
inflammation or other functional 
disease. All this is, no doubt, 
of value. But it does not fur- 
nish an explanation. What we 
seek is to know how the tem- 
porary or permanent disturbance 
of the state of the brain is con- 
nected with phenomena of an 
intellectual nature. We know that 
even a portion of the brain may 
be removed without assignable 
effect on the intellectual powers ; 
although all conscious thought 
ceases while certain pressure is 
applied to the hemispheres. The 
hypothesis that an excited state of 
the brain facilitates communica- 
tions from disembodied spirits, 
varying from the half unconscious 
reception of suggested thoughts, 
to that reflex action on the audi- 
tory, or optic nerves which produces 
what we call hallucination, and 
the Orientals prophetic vision, is 
simple in itself, and adequate, not 
only to explain phenomena of an 
abnormal kind, but to throw some 
light on the occurrence of dreams. 
It will be readily seen that the 
depression of the muscular and 
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digestive energies, leaving the 
nervous system to absorb more 
than its full share of the activity 
of the whole organism, is likely to 
have an effect similar to that of 
the direct stimulation of the 
nerves themselves. Hence we can 
understand how it is that it is 
among the epileptic, the hypochon- 
driac, the sick, the naturally feeble; 
women, children, and finally, mad 
and drunken people, that those 
phenomena are presented which 
give us some faint information 
as to the connection and inter- 
penetration of the visible and the 
invisible, the organic and the or- 
ganising worlds. 

The great danger of the study 
lies in the fact that the phenomena 
(when real) are of a nature hardly 
distinguishable from those of per- 
manent madness. Two considera- 
tions, indeed, seem alone to mark 
the precise bound between madness 
and inspiration—using the term in 
its widest sense. One is that the 
brain of themadman is permanently 
affected. Thus his delusions are 
more permanent, though usually 
less pronounced, than those, for 
example, of delirium tremens. But 
the other distinction, and that one 
which concerns us all, is this: The 
critical line between the seer and 
the maniac is drawn by the healthy 
exercise of sound human judg- 
ment. 

The madman sees a vision, or 
hears a voice, or receives some 
impression imperceptible to those 
who are by his side, and acts upon 
it. He lives for and amid these 
ghostly companions. The man who 
by heritage of blood, by temporary 
overthrow of the healthy balance 
of the animal functions, or owing 
to some other cause, sees visions, 
hears voices, or feels sudden and 
powerful impressions, subjects 
these internal monitions to the rule 
of sound reason. He does not fear 
them; he may not even shun 
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them. He does not disregard 
them. But he does not implicitly 
obey them. If he hears a state- 
ment made to him—a piece, for 
example, of long-sought intelli- 
gence directly spoken in his ear 
or traced by his hand, or suddenly 
flashed on his mind—he will keep 
his own counsel on the subject, 
until he has checked or verified 
the revelation by proper human 
study. When in this way the 
abnormal is kept subject tothe nor- 
mal, and the intangible is con- 
trolled by the tangible, sensible 
sources of positive knowledge, the 
seer cannot be confounded with 
the madman ; he occupies, it may 
be said, an intermediate position 
between the ordinary healthy 
human being, and the maniac. 

A view of this nature has a 
powerful religious sequel. It 
tends to a very great catholicity, 
tolerance, and charity. While com- 
munications may beat onceaccepted 
as supernatural, it does not follow 
that they are Divine. Their reality 
does not prove their truth. This 
lesson, in historic fact, has 
proved one of the most difficult 
to learn of any that has ever been 
offered to the mind of man. It is, 
as we have shewn, a prime 
canon of that religion which, if 
ever there was a revelation, cer- 
tainly has the highest claim to that 
title. The Law of Moses did not 
deny the reality of heretical reve- 
lations. It anticipated their occur- 
rence. But it forbade their ac- 
ceptance by the people. The Law 
once given was above the pro- 
phet. In a word—moral rule was 
to be the supreme guide of human 
action; not suddenly imparted 
wisdom, the genuine worth of 
which had to be tested by prac- 
tical considerations. 

Thus, too, it becomes intelligible 
how a counsel, a rule, or a law, 
may be at once of supernatural 
origin, and that of the highest 
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class—properly called Divine—and 
yet of only temporary utility, and 
therefore temporary obligation. 
If we conceive of any Divinely 
given counsel at all, it could 
not be otherwise. What would be 
wise and good for an individual 
or a family of an Arabian tribe 
4000 years ago, 1260 years ago, 
or even to-day, would not be 
wise and good for the mass of 
the people of London, of Paris, of 
Calcutta, or of Hong Kong, to- 
day. Atall events, the part which 
would be common to their different 
circumstances would be so small 
that it could hardly be termed rule 
or law at all. ‘Do no ill to your 
neighbour ” would be a good rule 
for all alike. But even as to this, 
the degree in which your neigh- 
bour was endeavouring to effect 
your own subjugation or exter- 
mination would rightly have a 
claim on your attention prior to 
that of the celestial counsel. 

The necessity of providing some 
escape from the dilemma that the 
Law was given from Heaven, and 
that it is not now binding on the 
conscience, has led to the theo- 
logical doctrine of development; a 
doctrine which occupies the same 
place in religious theory that 
Evolution holds among the dis- 
ciples of Mr. Darwin. The doc- 
trine has had its revenge. It has 
tended to destroy the logical 
faculty, and to injure the pure 
maidenhood of conscience. A man 
can be developed out of a child; 
but A cannot be developed out of 
not A, when not implies, not ab- 
sence but negation. If there is 
one thing more conspicuous than 
another in the Law of Moses, it is 
the assertion of its eternal perma- 
nence. To say that the Athanasian 
Creed is a development of the Ten 
Commandments is an assertion very 
damaging to the conscience and 
intelligence of those who are un- 
fortunately bound to maintain it. 
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No Jew, no Israelite, no careful 
student of Aramaic and Arabic 
literature, can regard such an asser- 
tionas anything shortof monstrous. 
But it does not follow, either that 
we should abuse Jews, or that 
we should call the Pentateuch a 
fable. 

That the Jewish Law occupies 
a high, perhaps the highest, 
place in the ancient legislation of 
mankind, may be readily admitted. 
That it fulfilled the purpose of 
keeping a nation apart from the 
rest of the world in as unprogres- 
sive a state as experience has ever 
known to be possible, more fully 
than did any other known law of 
equally recent date (for the im- 
mense duration of Egyptian insti- 
tutions is due to laws of which the 
origin is as yet unknown), may 
be fully admitted. That it was, 
for its time, race, circumstances, 
eminently wise and good, may be 
well allowed. That it would now 
be a practicable code of human 
action is inconceivable. The dis- 
tinction which Christian theo- 
logians attempt to draw between 
the moral and the ceremonial, 
betrays a total unacquaintance 
with the fundamental principles 
of the law, as well as with its 
statutory complement. 

But as the spreading cotyledons 
are needed to feed the young plant 
before its roots have taken hold of 
the earth, so may Divine counsel, 
which is wise and fit for the 
youthful state of a race, or of 
mankind at large, become rather 
a memory than a law in later 
years. The original value and 
dignity of the provision is not im- 
paired by the fact. The bud, in 
due time, follows, then the blossom, 
and then the fruit. But if any- 
one said that the bud was a 
development of the cotyledon, he 
would shew that he knew nothing 
of botanical physiology. And thus 
in the advance of mankind new 
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truths, new laws, and new faiths 
must be expected to spring forth 
from the religious instinct, under 
the brighter and brighter light of 
scientific truth. The new were 
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have been developed from that 
healthy and foreseen growth for 
the commencement of which the 
old and now vanished provisions 
were not only applicable but es- 


not in the old. They are not sential. 


developed from the old. But they 
Francis Rovsirtrac ConpEr. 


A YEAR OF MEMORY. 


Don’t you remember that sunny day, 
(The groves of spring sweet blossoms bear,) 
We crowned her once with the silver may ?— 
Hawthorn boughs for a maid to wear. 


Don’t you remember one evening, now, 
(The summer woods rich odours bear) 

Laburnum and lilac upon her brow !— 
Purple and gold for a queen to wear. 


Don’t you remember that other morn 
(The autumn winds pale dead leaves bear) 
When she lost the blossom to find the thorn ? 
Thorns are a crown for sin to wear. 


Don’t you remember a death of pain, 
(The winter storms sad wailings bear) 
When the love that was lost was found again ? 
Hawthorn boughs for the pure to wear. 


ALEXANDER R. Eacar 
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SISTERS OF 


LEPE WATER. 


By an Otp ConrrIsuror. 


Continued from page 325. 


Part IT. 
A sirrer cold winter’s evening. 
Mr. Nugent was sitting by his little 
study fire to partake of his frugal 
repast of tea and toast. 

He had found Wexbury more 
terribly lonely of late than ever 
before. Since that interview with 
Arthur Armstrong on the sea-shore 
he had more frequently found 
himself walking the four miles 
to his vicar’s house, which stood 
next the church, in a neighbouring 
village. He had felt as if he 
needed more than ever in his life 
some cultivated human inter- 
course. 

He had that feeling upon him 
to-night. But it was altogether 
too cold to walk out in search of 
society when the distances to be 
traversed were so great. So he 
drew his chair to the fire, and 
gathering around him a little heap 
of well-beloved old books, did his 
best to feel as cheerful as might be 
over his solitary tea. 

It was only just dusk, but it 
seemed more gloomy than it really 
was, because of the wild wind 
which howled around the farm- 
house where Mr. Nugent lodged ; 
and he was surprised when the 
maid who waited on him came in to 
say that a lady wished to speak to 
him. He supposed it, however, 
to be some farmer’s wife, calling, 


as she passed, with an invitation, 
or a grievance; perhaps with a 
sorrow, or in search of advice; so 
he bade the girl shew his visitor in 
at once. 

To his amazement, Rose Arm- 
strong entered, walking as if very 
wearied; and she sank immediately 
upon the first chair she reached. 

‘“Why, Mrs. Armstrong—out 
on such a cold evening! Is your 
husband here ?” 

‘‘No, indeed,” said Rose. ‘‘ Don’t 
you know, Mr. Nugent, that he has 
been away in France a month or 
more ?”’ 

‘In France!” exclaimed Mr. 
Nugent. ‘He told me Ronald 
was there. ” 

**So he is. Arthur went over 
because he heard Ronald was dan- 
gerously ill.” 

She said nothing more, but sat 
looking in a frozen way at the fire ; 
and Mr. Nugent, after a glance at 
her face, which seemed to him be- 
numbed by the cold, rang the bell 
for some hot tea. 

Rose drank it; it seemed to re- 
store her vitality, for she imme- 
diately began to speak. 

‘“Mr. Nugent,” she said, with 
rapid utterance, as if all her words 
were ready, ‘‘I have come to you, 
as a clergyman—as a man of God 
—to help me; for I have no friend 
on earth to turn to for any counsel. 
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Oh, Mr. Nugent, I am a weak 
woman—lI know I am very weak; 
but I think that there’s many 
another who would be haif mad if 
they’d led-the life that’s been 
mine since Arthur went away.” 

‘** You look very ill, Mrs. Arm- 
strong,” said Mr. Nugent, wholly 
at a loss what to say; the idea of 
this sweet, happy-natured little 
woman being thus transformed 
was something so surprising to 
him. 

‘“‘T am worse than ill, Mr. 
Nugent,” said Rose, solemnly. ‘I 
am losing my head. I shall be 
foolish soon; and if—if—”’ Here 
she rose from her chair, with such 
a strange expression on her face 
that Mr. Nugent began to be- 
lieve she spoke the truth about her 
head. ‘If I don’t do something 
soon, I shail not be able to keep 
my senses.” 

‘* Do sit down here by the fire, 
Mrs. Armstrong,” said Mr. Nugent, 
first looking to see that he had the 
bell-pull on his own side of the 
fireplace. ‘Sit down, and calm 
yourself. You are excited. Why 
doesn’t Arthur come home to take 
care of you?” 

“You may ask, why?” she 
answered, with a sudden look of 
cunning in her gentle eyes that 
alarmed him more than anything 
else he had seen in her manner; 
‘but I know why. Mr. Nugent,” 
she leaned forward and touched 
his coat-sleeve with her finger 
tips, ‘‘ he dares not face either me 
or Margaret. He has been false 
to us both—but, oh! how false to 
me!” 

Mr. Nugent put his hand over 
his eyes for a moment. He still 
loved Margaret Dillon, and could 
never unlearn his love for her, be- 
cause his nature was constant, 
tenacious. Rose dreamt not of the 
blows she dealt. 

Suddenly she leaned back in her 
chair, and the expression of her 
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face changed. She looked herself 
again, though white and wan. 

‘*Oh, Mr. Nugent,” she said, in 
a wailing tone, ‘“‘what have I been: 
saying to you? Have I been 
talking of revenge? A sort of 
passion for revenge comes on me 
now and again—and I feel—I 
feel,” her fingers twined and inter- 
twined as she spoke, ‘‘as if I 
might do I know not what. Oh, 
Mr. Nugent—tell me, should I be 
right to leave my husband, and go 
away with Margaret, so that he 
could never find us? It is that 
she urges me to—persuades me to 
—and—” Here she leaned towards 
him, throwing at the same moment 
a strange, startled look behind— 
“T should have gone—I should 
have asked no one—only—I am so 
afraid—so afraid of Margaret now! 

and I believe she means to lose 
me, and come back to Arthur!— 
and I will not be so duped!” 

The cunning had returned into 
her eyes. Mr. Nugent gently 
pushed her into her chair, and 
leaning -back in his own, sighed 
heavily. 

What was this cloud which had 
descended upon Lepe Water House? 
and how could he help these sisters, 
one of whom he loved, and the 
other of whom he pitied, with his 
whole soul ? 

How indeed ? 

‘* Have you Arthur’s address ?” 
he asked, presently. ‘‘ I have been 
wishing to write to him.” 

‘‘Oh, yes,” she said, taking -a 
letter from her pocket. *‘ He has 
written to me, and I to him. And 
Ihave urged—oh, implored him to 
confess his double-faced wicked- 
ness, so that I might forgive him ! 
—but no: he dares to tell me that 
a secret lies between him and 
Margaret which he is pledged 
on his honour not to reveal. On 
his honour, indeed !”’ she repeated, 
bitterly and scornfully. 

Mr. Nugent knew not what to- 
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say. He believed himself to have 
been told by Arthur’s own lips this 
which Margaret had now confessed 
to her sister; how could he con- 
sole this unfortunate wife, then, 
save by trying to turn her mind 
from the thought of her misery ? 

So he spoke, kindly, gently to 
her, endeavouring to turn her 
thoughts to forgiveness. But he 
was baffled by a feature in her 
which greatly distressed him. 
After some ten minutes’ talk in 
which she seemed quite herself, 
and in which she followed and 
agreed with him, she would sud- 
denly change in manner—she 
would speak in a lower tone ; her 
eyes grew cunning and contracted, 
and then she invariably returned 
to the thought of revenge, as if he 
had said nothing‘o her. He tried 
to persuade her to leave home and 
visit some friends, so as at least to 
escape from the desolation of the 
life at Lepe Water, but no! 
—unless she yielded to Margaret 
and went away with her—she had 
no heart to go away, she said ; and 
then she rose to go home. 

‘“‘ Tf the farmer will let me have 
his gig, I will drive you to Lepe, 
Mrs. Armstrong,” said Mr. Nu- 
gent; ‘‘ you are not fit to walk.” 

The farmer was very willing to 
oblige the young clergyman, who 
was much liked in his little circle; 
so he started off on the cold, dark 
drive with poor Rose by his side. 
As they stopped at the door of 
Lepe Water House, a curtain was 
drawn a little back, and Margaret’s 
dark, intense face looked out. 
Hastily bidding Rose ‘‘ Good-bye,” 
Mr. Nugent drove off and was safe 
away on the homeward road ere 
the house door was opened. 

His thoughts were not very 
cheerful as he drove on across the 
bleak, wind-swept country. He 
felt as if he had got astray into a 
melancholy region of life alto- 
gether. 
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As soon as_he got home he lit 
his lamp and sat down to write to 
Arthur Armstrong. 


. 


‘‘ Where have you been, Rose ?”’ 
asked Margaret, throwing open 
the door of the little oak panelled 
parlour, and standing there, the 
light from fire and candles stream- 
ing upon Rose, who shrank back 
into the half shadow and made no 
reply. 

‘Did I not see Mr. Nugent 
with you?” said Margaret, im- 
patiently, after a moment’s pause. 
Still Rose made no answer. 
Margaret stepped forward and 
pulled her into the light, gazing 
into her face the while. 

‘‘What have you been telling 
him ? What have you been doing 
mischief-maker? What have you 
said of me to him?” 

‘‘He is a clergyman,” said 
Rose, timidly, ‘‘a man of God. I 
only asked his counsel.” 

Her face worked strangely, as 
Margaret stared into it after she 
had made this reply. 

‘So!—” said Margaret, letting 
go her hold upon Rose, 6 you have 
been playing the traitor.” 

She proc weeded to walk up and 
down the room; while Rose, who 
had fallen in a helpless way upon 
a chair, watched her every step 
with eyes which were full of per- 
plexity and distress. 

‘‘T must leave here at once,”’ said 
Margaret, presently ; ‘‘ of course I 

can’t stay here now. I must dis- 
appear from the world that has 
known me, now that you have 
taken away my reputation. A 
woman’s life is pretty well useless 
to her in such a circle as ours, 
without that. I must go into 
another life at once, and become 
another person. And you, Rose, 
must of course do the same.” 

Rose leaned forward and spread 
her arms out towards her sister, 
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with a sudden gesture full of 
pathos. 

“Oh, Margaret,” she cried, 
‘tell me—even now !—that these 
things are not true! Teil me that 
I may again love my husband— 
love you—and that peace will come 
back tous! Oh, Margaret, 1 would 
rather know you had lied to me— 
that you had caused me this misery 
out of cruelty—that—that—any- 
thing rather than that all the world 
should be so dark as it is now!” 

Margaret stopped in her walk 
and looked at Rose with a frowning 
brow. 

“Fool!” she said, “if you 
think I lie I will prove to you that 
1 tell truth.” 

Rose suddenly started to her 
feet. 

“‘T don’t believe you!” she cried, 
with a strength most unusual to 
her. ‘I will not leave my home. 
{ will have the truth from Arthur 
himself,” 

‘‘Very well,” said Margaret, with 
a little quiet laugh. ‘‘‘Ihere’s no 
need for a scene like this. Dll 
write and ask him for something 
which will soon shew whether you 
will relish the truth from him.” 

So saying, she left the room. 

‘*Write to him!” cried Kose, in 
a horror-struck voice. ‘‘She! write 
to him! Dare she? Oh! my God! 
I shall go mad if I am driven to 
believe this thing! Oh! Arthur— 
Arthur!” 

Her feeble frame was utterly 
shaken by the emotion of realising 
her position. The paroxysm passed 
away because her strength conld 
not support it, and she sat down 
again, and relapsed into a sort of 
apathy. She just gazed upon the 
ground and plucked at the fringe 
of the shawl she still wore. 

‘Margaret will write to him,” 
was all the thought in her weary 
brain that night. “She has 
written !”” was all the change in it 
on the morrow : and then it phrased 
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itself anew. ‘‘ Will he answer 
her?” filled her sad mind, as she 
sat through the long hours in an 
arm-chair by the fireside in the 
dark little parlour. Her sewing 
lay beside her now, untouched. 
She sat, silent, with closed eyes, 
unless Margaret entered the room, 
when she would seem to shrink 
into a smaller compass, and to 
gather herself together as if from 
bodily and mental fear. 

When at last the weary waiting 
time had elapsed and Margaret 
entered the room, an open letter 
in her hand and a hectic spot upon 
each saJow cheek—Rose cowered 
before her. Her breath deserted 
her—her brain reeled when she 
saw that triumphant face. 

“Come!—are you trying to 
faint ?” cried Margaret, approach- 
ing her. ‘Just keep alive long 
enough to look at this. You’ll be 
a beggar and must ask bread of 
me if the boat he comes home in 
goes to the bottom!” 

And so saying, she flourished a 
blue document before her sister’s 
eyes. 

Rose drew herself up in her 
chair and held out her hand for 
it, looking the while with a 
strangely wistful yet proud gaze 
into Margaret’s face. For the last 
time in her life she was herself— 
sweet, gentle, trusting, true Rose 
Armstrong. 

She feck’ from Margaret’s face 
to the paper; and began to read 
it carefully ; and thus a moment 
or so passed by. 

Many words on the blue paper 
seemed meaningless to her, though 
she carefully read them over ; but 
some two or three sentences stood 
clearly out before her eyes; and 
as their meaning penetrated to her 
brain, she raised her hands and 
put them to her temples. 

The blue document purported 
to be the will of one Arthur Arm- 
strong, who by it left the whole 
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of his property to one Margaret 
Dillon. or . 

‘‘T don’t believe it,’”’ said Rose, 
in a trembling voice that strove to 
steady itself; ‘‘I have misunder- 
stood it. Give it to me again.” 

“Qh! by all means,” said Mar- 
garet, scornfully. 

Rose took it, read it through, 
and then let it fall on her lap, and 
looked up into her sister’s face 
with an unmeaning smile. Some- 
thing in that smile and in the fair 
blue eyes startled Margaret in- 
expressibly—she drew away a pace 
or two and looked fixedly back 
into Rose’s gentle face. 

“‘Rose—Rose—why do you look 
at me so?” she exclaimed. But 
Rose only smiled, and plucked at 
the fringe of her shawl, which lay 
beside her. 

Margaret put her hand to her 
heart, which seemed to her to be 
standing still. A mad passion had 
carried her away, but now her 
heart began to fail her. 

“T never dreamed of this—I 
never thought of this,” she said 
to herself in a low voice. At that 
instant a shadow crossed the win- 
dow, and immediately afterwards 
the outer door of the house was 
opened. 

Margaret hastily summoned her 
strength and went to the parlour 
door. Who could be coming in ? 
An instinct of self-defence gave 
her limbs power; she went to 
see. 

But, when she had opened the 
door, and looked into the hall she 
stood, speechless, breathless. For 
Arthur Armstrong stood there, 
handsome, bronzed, upright. He 
was taking off his hat and coat. 
But there was a scared anxious 
look in his eyes. 

“‘ Where is Rose?” he said, 
directly. ‘‘ Is she well?” 

‘TI will see where she is,” 
said Margaret, faintly, drawing 
the door of the parlour after 
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her as she stepped out of the 
room. Arthur moved towards it, 
for, being the ordinary sitting-room 
of the house, he expected to find 
there a fire at which to warm his 
hands. 

‘* She’s not there,”’ said Marga- 
ret, hurriedly, in her desire to 
prevent his going in: and then in 
a sudden horror at the double 
meaning of her words, she stood 
silent. Arthur turned to look at her 
in surprise, and paused a moment 
on the threshold, his back towards 
the half-open door, undecided 
whether to go in, or whether to go 
upstairs to look for Rose. 

‘‘ Where is she? ” he said; 
‘* surely she’s not so ill as to be in 
bed ?—Margaret, what makes you 
look so scared ?” 

Well might he ask, for Marga- 
ret stood motionless, her dilated 
eyes fixed upon the door behind 
him. He was about to turn, to 
see what she gazed at, when 
suddenly he fell, without a sound 
or a groan, at her feet. Margaret 
covered her eyes with her hands, 
for a horrible sound fell on her 
ears. A wild peal of laughter was 
ringing through the house: she 
heard it go up the stairs, and still 
resound through the upper cham- 
bers. 

She stood—her eyes blinded, 
her ears filled with that sound, 
turned, for the moment, literally 
to stone by the paralysis of 
horror. But she was aroused bya 
touch upon her arm. Slowly she 
drew her hands from her eyes, and 
saw upon the ground before her 
the prone form of Arthur Arm- 
strong; saw, too, that his blood 
was already staining the floor 
around; saw that he had been 
stabbed in the back, and remem- 
bered as she saw it, that the 
carving knife had lain upon the 
sideboard in the parlour. Her 
mind was so filled with this that 
she forgot that she was not alone. 
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She was again aroused by a stern 
voice. 

“Ts this your work, Margaret 
Dillon?” She looked up and saw 
Mr. Nugent standing beside her, 
looking upon her with a terrible 
countenance. 

‘‘ Why are you here?” she said. 

“I walked with Armstrong to 
the house and was going home, 
but an irresistible desire to enter 
brought me here. Brought me in 
time to be your saviour and your 
condemner. I can bear witness 
that you did not do this deed with 
your own hand, but I say that you 
did it with your evil will. Mar- 
garet, this is your work.” 

“Tt is,” she answered, ‘“ my 
work and my punishment.” At 
that moment a wild laugh rang 
out again and echoed through the 
house. 

‘‘But—” she said turning her 
white face upon him—‘ believe 
me lI never meantthis. Oh, Mr. 
Nugent, look in my face and tell 
me—is it the face of a murderess ?” 

‘“‘No,” he said, looking steadily 
as her, ‘‘but it is the face of a 
woman who has let her passions 
run riot.” 

She bowed her head and covered 
her face with her hands; while 
Mr. Nugent stooped over the body 
of poor Arthur. He had instantly 
upon entering the hall looked to 
see if he were indeed killed ; and, 
before he had aroused Margaret 
from her stupor of horror, had 
found that death had been instan- 
taneous. 

He saw that Margaret was 
almost incapable of movement ; he 
knew not how to approach her. 
His heart melted with pity for her 
as he looked uponher. Yet some- 
thing must be done. That terrible 
laugh still ever and again rang 
out in the upper rooms; and 
Arthur’s body must be moved. He 
went to look for a servant; but 
the house seemed deserted, save 
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for themselves. He found after- 
wards that the woman and boy 
who served in the house had 
heard Rose’s first wild and ex- 
traordinary laugh; and looking 
out from the kitchen, had seen her 
rush wildly up the stairs, and 
had seen also their master’s 
bleeding form upon the ground. 
The consequence was that they 
had both run away for their very 
lives, as if the demon of murder 
were in pursuit of them. 

It turned out to be the best 
thing they could have done; for 
the breathless tale they related to 
the first persons they met sounded 
so strange that before long several 
people presented themselves at the 
house. Some of these were 
reasonable country folk, with long 
heads and a little experience ; and 
they soon relieved Mr. Nugent 
from his trying position of sole 
responsibility. He started out 
immediately, and telegraphed to 
Ronald Armstrong. 

That done, he walked back to 
Lepe to see how matters stood 
there. He found that the local 
police were in possession, and that 
they had locked Rose into one 
room and Margaret into another. 
Darkness was now gathering, and 
as he stood at the entrance to the 
house and looked out upon the 
desolate scene that his fancy had 
once made bright, he shuddered at 
the thought of Margaret’s spend- 
ing the night in that most melan- 
choly spot, with Rose’s maniac 
laughter ringing in her ears. He 
turned back again, to suggest that 
he should see whether any kind 
soul in one of the scattered farm- 
houses would take her in. He 
found to his surprise that she was 
in custody as the murderer: and 
that the police, having discovered 
a will in the parlour which made 
her Arthur Armstrong’s sole heir, 
had at once decided on that as the 
motive of the deed. He found he 
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could do nothing for Margaret until 
the inquest should be over. This 
he was told would take place on 
the morrow, when, if Margaret 
were cleared from guilt, she might 
leave the house. Until then he 
could do nothing, and, with one 
look toward where Margaret sat, 
like a statue, he was compelled to 
leave her. 

On the morrow he attended the 
inquest, and swore to having with 
his own eyes seen Rose commit 
the murder; adding that he be- 
lieved her to be insane at the 
time. 

Margaret surprised the police by 
asserting the will which they 
had found to be a forgery; 
on examination it very plainly was 
a not particularly careful forgery. 
She enlightened them no further 
on this point, although questioned. 
She said no more; and Mr. Nugent, 
whcse eyes turned on her with a 
new horror and a new reproach 
in them, saw that she had 
relapsed into an apparently insen- 
sible sullenness. 

As Margaret was cleared of the 
murder by his evidence, she was 
allowed to leave the house, after 
binding herself to appear again 
when called upon. So Mr. Nugent 
was suffered to take her away to 
a neighbouring farm-house. Poor 
Rose, as a criminal lunatic, re- 
mained in the hands of the police; 
he could do nothing for her. 

Margaret went in sullen silence 
to her temporary home, and re- 
fused to speak to anyone. En- 
veloped in a cloud of gloom which 
made her hostess afraid to ap- 
proach her, she sat immovable 
and speechless and as if spell- 
bound. 

On the morrow, however, the 
spell which lay upon her was to 
be broken. 

Mr. Nugent, while discussing 
his breakfast in a sadly languid 
fashion, as might be expected from 
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what he had passed through, was 
interrupted by the announcement 
of “‘a gentleman.” 

“Tt 2s Ronald Armstrong surely,” 
said Mr. Nugent, greeting him 
warmly, ‘“‘but you are altered— 
you are very ill?” 

“T have risen from my bed in 
order to answer your summons in 
person,”’ said Ronald, “and now I 
am here I do not know how to get 
to the house.” 

“‘T will go out at once and find 
you some conveyance or other,” 
said Mr. Nugent. ‘I assure you I 
am thankful that you are here to 
take the authority. I will go atouce 
to see about this, and will talk to 
you afterwards. But,” he said, 
turning at the door, “ shall you 
want to go straight to Lepe Water? 
—because Miss Dillon is not there, 
but at a farm-house; and asI told 
you, poor Mrs. Armstrong is hope- 
lessly insane.”’ 

“Take me wherever Miss 
Dillon is,” said Ronald. ‘I will 
go to see Rose afterwards.” 

He went to the fire and endea- 
voured to get warm, while Mr. 
Nugent was out. He was evi- 
dently still thoroughly ill in body, 
ina state scarcely fit to bear the 
mental effects of the tragedy ; but 
there was a spirit behind those 
hollow eyes of his which would 
carry him through a time like this. 
Looking at him it was easy to see 
why Arthur had so loved him. He 
was a man of a wider make; men- 
tally and spiritually a bigger man. 

Mr. Nugent soon returned with 
the news that the horse was being 
now put into the farmer’s gig; 
and in a few moments more they 
started off. 

It was a radiantly lovely morn- 
ing, and even the rather bleak and 
monotonous country around Wex- 
bury looked very pleasant in the 
flooding sunlight. But neither 
Mr. Nugent nor his companion 
looked much the better for the 
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magnetism of the morning sun. 
As they drove along the country 
road, Mr. Nugent related to 
Ronald all that he had seen of the 
climax of the tragedy. Ronald 
said but little, only asking a per- 
tinent question now and again. 
The farm where Margaret stayed 
was not far from Wexbury, and 
ere they had done talking of the 
details of the murder—before Mr. 
Nugent had time to make up his 
mind what he ought to tell Ronald 
of the accusations against Mar- 
garet—they had arrived at its 
gate. 

Mr. Nugent opened it, and say- 
* ing, ‘‘I will call the woman of the 
house,”’ preceded Ronald up the 
garden path. But just as he 
reached the doorway Margaret 
herself issued forth from it, sereen- 
ing the sun from her eyes with 
her hand. 

He was about to speak to her, 
but his words were arrested by 
observing that though she stood 
close in front of him she looked 
past him and seemed unconscious 
or regardless of his presence. At 
the same instant a voice close 
behind him made him start—it 
sounded unfamiliar in its depth of 
tone. 

‘Is this your revenge on me?” 

‘Tt is—it was,” answered Mar- 
garet, with her peculiar sudden 
venomous mode of speech. She 
lowered her hand from her brow, 
and letting her arms fall beside 
her, stood there, in the glowing 
sunlight, her eyes fixed upon 
Ronald Armstrong. 

Mr. Nugent was so placed that 
in the narrow pathway he could 
pass neither way without thrust- 
ing one of them aside. And they 
seemed so wholly unaware of his 
presence, in the vividness of their 
feeling, that he was carried away 
by the emotion of the scene, and 
remained standing thus between 
them. Looking at Ronald, he saw 
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that he returned Margaret’s fixed 
gaze with a similar one of absorbed 
intensity. 

‘“* Yes,” went on Margaret, ‘I 
have had my revenge. You loved 
those two weak souls—you loved 
those poor pitiful creatures—while 
you hated and despised me! Well 
—TI meant to take happiness from 
them—I saw no reason why they 
should have pleasure while I lived 
a life of death—why they should 
have their own love and yours too. 
And the Lord has filled my cup to 
the brim—has given me a full 
revenge—I have done that which 
neither you nor I can ever undo!” 

‘“‘Stay—Margaret Dillon!” cried 
Mr. Nugent, unable to keep silence. 
‘Do not speak these blasphemies!”’ 

But neither of them heeded him. 

‘“‘Margaret,”’ said Ronald, ‘1 
told you when we parted that your 
penne put you on a level with the 

easts that perish—do you remem- 
ber I told you that your reckless, 
blind will, and disregard for all 
things higher than that, made you 
unfit to be the companion of a 
reasonable being—” 

‘« Stop !” she exclaimed, in a sort 
of stifled shriek, ‘it is enough to 
tell me that once—do you think I 
can forget? Do you think that 
when I still am mad enough to 
love you so that I would lie beneath 
your feet, I can forget that you 
told me these things? No, Ronald 
Armstrong, I have not forgotten 
your contempt.” 

Mr. Nugent staggered where he 
stood. What secrets were these 
that were being poured into his 
ears? What was this Margaret 
Dillon ? . 

‘‘ And,” said Ronald, ‘is it in- 
deed that you have no soul within 
that fierce beautiful body, that you 
should have taken such a revenge 
as this ?” 

‘* But,” cried she, wildly, for his 
words awoke again in her all 
her ungoverned passions, ‘‘ 1 am 
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triumphant! Still can you say I 
have no soul when I have con- 
quered that poor pitiful Rose ?” 

** Conquered!”’ echoed Ronald, in 
a tone of the deepest, most abso- 
lute contempt. ‘You drove her 
pure frail soul from out your 
stifling atmosphere. I am more 
certain now that Rose was a being 
to be loved when I know she could 
not exist beside you.” 

Margaret stood looking upon 
him for a second. Then she said 
with a despair in her voice that 
was terrible— 

“These be bitter words!” 

And suddenly she stepped for- 
ward, and pushing past the two 
men went quickly down the path. 
But ere she had moved more than 
a pace or two Ronald caught her 
arm. 

‘‘Where are you going?” he 
asked, sternly. 

“To die,”’ she answered, looking 
into his face as she spoke, ‘‘a 
living death.” 

‘You are not going away,” he 
answered. ‘‘I put aside my duty 
once—I left you because your 
society was unbearable—but now 
you have shewn me that I dare 
not neglect my duty. You cannot 
take care of yourself and keep 
down that tiger-like nature which 
inspires your passions—therefore, 
as you are my wife, I must take 
care of you. You will not leave 
me again.” 

‘Your wife!” echoed Mr. Nu- 
gent, unconsciously speaking aloud 
in his amazement. This, then, 
was Margaret Dillon’s secret! He 
tried, confusedly, to look back and 
understand past events by this 
new light, but he was aroused by 
Margaret’s sobs—for she had 
broken down utterly at last, and 
she was struggling, too, to escape 
from Ronald’s grasp. 

“Oh, let me go! let me go!” 
she cried, piteously. ‘‘ No—no— 
that punishment would be too 
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heavy—I cannot live by your side 
to be despised—hated—by you. 
Oh, let me go—you shall never see 
or hear of me again.” 

Thus she entreated—the scene 
was becoming unendurable to 
Mr. Nugent—when suddenly she 
seemed for the first time to discover 
his presence. She contrived to fling 
herself a little towards him, an 
fall upon her knees, though Ronald 
still retained his stern grasp upon 
her. 

‘Oh, Mr. Nugent,” she pleaded, 
‘* you—you have some pity in your 
nature—even though I am no 
angel, you will hear me—oh, 
entreat him to let me go! I can- 
not, cannot endure to [ with him 
now!” 

Mr. Nugent trembled and cold 
drops stood upon his brow even 
beneath the glowing sunlight. 

‘What am I to say?” he 
exclaimed. ‘Mr. Armstrong, have 
so much pity on her as at least to 
end this horrible scene!” 

‘Help me, then, Nugent,” an- 
swered Ronald ; ‘‘ we will take her 
into the house.” 

She rose at once to her feet at 
the sound of his quiet voice. 

‘You are resolved?” she said. 

‘*T am resolved,” he answered. 

She bowed her head, and became 
passive. He led her into the 
house as a man might lead an 
animal which he had tamed. 

Mr. Nugent, utterly shaken and 
unstrung by the ordeal he had 
passed through, went at once away, 
and reached—he scarce knew how 
—the quiet shelter of his own room. 

He never met Ronald or his wife 
again, save at poor Rose’s trial, 
where he saw Margaret standing 
in the witness box. He had re- 
ceived before that a letter from 
Ronald, who, having apparently 
gleaned more of what had hap- 
pened at Lepe Water from Mar- 
garet, thought it right to give him 
some explanation. Mr. Nugent 
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had to fillin, from his imagination, 
many gaps left in this account; 
but he concluded the truth to be 
that Ronald had been kind to 
Margaret when he found her, the 
sister of his brother’s wife, livin 

a solitary life of teaching English 
in a French town; that after a 
while it was suddenly revealed to 
him that she, with her characteris- 
tic passionateness, had learned to 
worship him, and so in a moment 
of folly or of pity he married her 
quietly. They intended to an- 
nounce their marriage themselves 
to the Armstrongs at Lepe Water ; 
but ere a week’s honeymoon was 
over, Margaret had shewn her 
temper to be of the same kind asher 
love—passionate, uncontrollable, 


unreasonable, selfish, and morose. 
Ronald despised this nature so en- 
tirely that he could not help 
shewing it, and Margaret wildly 
resented the slightest sign of con- 
tempt for herself. They parted in 


extreme anger, agreeing mutually 
to say no word of their marriage, 
and to meet no more. Margaret, 
feeling as though she must have 
water between them, crossed to 
England, and went to her sister’s 
house, meaning at first to stay but 
a day or two. ‘‘ How,” said Ron- 
ald, “‘ she could there have arrived 
at such a terrible state I cannot 
conjecture, unless the placid and 
uneventful life she found there, 
coupled with her own loneliness, 
proved too great a strain for her 
brain, already over-excited by our 
unhappy and brief connection.” 
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Margaret, though wearing a 
mask of calmness at the trial, 
looked, to Nugent’s fancy, a degree 
softened. He scarcely dared think 
to himself of the volcanic repent- 
ance of such a nature as hers; 
how the well-springs of her heart 
would overflow could they ever be 
really touched !—and though he 
had seen Margaret at some of her 
worst moments, he still believed 
that if Ronald could really reach 
her better nature and call it into 
upright, un-morbid life, he would 
find reward. Often he thought of 
this after the two had again left 
England, and vanished from his 
life—often he wondered whether 
Ronald would be the conqueror. 
From what he had seen he believed 
that he would. This was in his 
hopeful moments, but when the 
scenes presented themselves before 
his mind again in their awful and 
vivid reality, then indeed it seemed 
almost ghastly even to con- 
template the coming of any fair- 
ness of harvest after so terrible a 
sowing-in dishonour. 

The melancholy Lepe Water 
House was shut up. It fell to ruin, 
was pulled down, and replaced by a 
dreary little public-house ; but Mr. 
Nugent did not stay to see these 
changes. He went, as soon as it 
was possible to arrangé it, to 
another part of England ; he could 
not endure the associations of the 
neighbourhood where he had so 
intimately mingled in the fates of 
the Sisters of Lepe Water. 
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One of the most noticeable features 
of the present athletic age is the 
aduption of the time-honoured 
schoolboy’s game of ‘hare and 
hounds” among amateur athletes. 
Grown-up young men possessing 
ranning capacities are naturally 
desirous of utilising them for their 
own personal enjoyment, as well 
as for the purpose of keeping 
themselves in health and condi- 
tion throughout the winter; and 
for these reasons it is easy to 
understand why this sport, now 
technically termed ‘‘ paper chas- 
ing” has so risen in favour during 
the last seven or eight years. It 
may be taken generally as a fact 
that in any regular race of more 
than three hundred yards in 
length, should the, competitors 
be at all evenly matched, there 
is rather more pain and distress 
than pleasure during the actual 
contest, and it is after the 
struggle is over, when the win- 
ner receives his prize, and hears 
his prowess lauded by the spec- 
tators and the Press, that he is 
sensible ofenjoyment. With cross 
country running it is distinctly 
otherwise. On a fine day in the 
autumn or spring, when the going is 
not too hard (for men, like horses, 
have frangible legs and feet), to 
follow the paper trail over a varied 
country at a steady jog trot pace 
of about eight miles an hour, 
which, when once acquired, is no 
more exertion than sharp walking, 
braces the nerves, inflates the 
lungs with fresh air, raises the 
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spirits of the most dejected, and 
can scarcely be harmful to anyone. 
Of course it is possible to over-do 
such an exercise, bu’ as a rule, 
unlikely as it may seem to the 
uninitiated, the whole pack will 
finish up after a chase of 
this nature of from twelve to 
sixteen miles, without shewing 
the least signs of exhaustion ; 
an inordinate demand for immedi- 
ate food being the only prominent 
symptom that usually displays 
itself. The origin of this game, 
or sport, as we have indicated, is 
not difficult to find, or far to seek. 
Many authorities on the subject 
have set down the famous annual 
Crick Run at Rugby, so admirably 
described in ‘Tom Brown’sSchool- 
days,” as its precursor, but al- 
though it may have given a fillip to 
this branch of racing, it can claim 
nothing more, for it is almost self- 
evident that ever since English 
boys took to imitating the sports 
of their fathers, ‘‘hare and hounds’”’ 
must have been practised where no 
opportunity of the real chase 
existed. No doubt, especially has 
this been the case from the first 
institution of large public schouls, 
whilst the formation, from among 
such as are no longer boys, of 
clubs exclusively devoted to its 
pursuit has been the result, as 
already made plain, of the super- 
abundant running blood in the 
country, caused by the passion for 
athletics seeking for an enjoyable 
outlet. In the autumn of 1868 
the first club of harriers was 
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started at Roehampton, a village 
between Wimbledon Common and 
Richmond Park; to this club was 
given the name of the Thames 
Hare and Hounds, and the first 
meet on the 17th October attracted 
a field of twenty-five; but at that 
time the outside public looked 
upon the enthusiasts who found 
pleasure in the pursuit of other 
enthusiasts carrying bags of paper 
on a long and toilsome journey, as 
being scarcely in their proper 
mind; and the whole thing was 
considered equal in point of merit 
to the old-fashioned and ridiculous 
‘* wild goose chases,”’ wherein two 
competitors rode on horseback, or 
ran, until one or both gave out 
from exhaustion. But the club 
formed under such unfavourable 
circumstances prospered, and from 
that day to this has continued the 
leading institution of its kind in 
the kingdom. 

Instead of a jeering crowd, as at 
first, at the heels of the runners, 
proper uniform and appointments, 
and the continuance of the pur- 
suit have at length won respect. 
Two thousand admirers have 
gathered to watch a meet, and 
ladies of position have been known 
to follow up a distinguished team, 
on horseback. 

The Club we have named has 
numbered from time to time 
amongst its members various cham- 
pion runners and walkers at all 
distances. In early days, W. M. 
Chinnery, for years the best long 
distance runner known, was a pro- 
minent ‘“‘ hound”; W. Rye, at one 
time champion seven miles walker ; 
P. J. Burt, who on one occasion 
walked from London to Brighton 
in eleven hours; C. J. Michod, 
W.Gilmour, and Kennedy, of Cam- 
bridge; in 1870, Hawtrey, of 
Eton, a well known stayer, for 
whom no distance was too far; 
©.H.Mason, one of the hest steeple- 
chasers of the present day; W. E 
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Fuller, another great sticker, and 
J. Scott, a champion runner on 
the cinder path from one mile up 
to four, all became members. In 
the spring of 1871 a more than or- 
dinarily long run deserves to be 
recorded. Sydenham Dixon (son 
of the “ Druid,” the well known 
author of many sporting books) 
and W. Rye went as hares, and 
led the pack a merry dance from 
Roehampton to the Grand Stand 
on Epsom Downs, and home again 
by way of Talworth Court and 
Malden, a distance of about twenty- 
five miles. Scott and W. M 
Green came in first and second, 
taking 3 hours 16 min. 30 see. 
over the journey. Of late years 
the Club has been strengthened 
by such men as P. H. Stenning, 
who for two years in succession 
has finished first in the Cross 
Country Championship run, of 
which more anon; R. 8. Benson, a 
hero of the ‘‘ Crick Run,” who ac- 
complished the same in the fastest 
time recorded in the annals of 
Rugby ; F. T. Elborough, the pre- 
sent half and quarter mile cham- 
pion; W. Slade, who once ran a full 
mile in 4 min. 24} sec. and the 
brothers Shearman, who have made 
such names for themselves as 
‘‘ sprinters,” or short distance run- 
ners. The country hunted by this 
pack includes Wimbledon Common 
and Park, Coombe Wood, Rich- 
mond Park, Ham and Petersham 
Commons. The eastern boundary is 
the river Wandle. The river 
Thames stops the way on the north 
side, although occasionally it has 
been swum across, whenthecunning 
hares have passed that way by the 
wherry. The principal other clubs 
near London are the South London 
Harriers, until recently hunting 
the Peckham, but now the Streat- 
ham country. Starting about a 
couple of years after the Thames, 
this Club has introduced to the 
athletic world James Gibb, the 
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best long distance amateur runner 
yet seen, who amongst his other 
achievements ran three miles on a 
path at Cambridge in 14 min. 46 
sec., and eight miles (less a few 
yards) across country in 45 min. 
The Spartan Harriers, whose 
headquarters are onthe ‘“‘ Wash,” 
at Edmonton, hunt the Epping 
Forest and Southgate countries 
alternately. Quite recently this 
Club has made rapid strides 
to the front; it possesses many 
athletes of great name and 
promise, chief among whom are 
H. M. Oliver, C. H. Rooke, G. T. 
Mawby, W. A. Tyler, OC. F. 
Turner, C. Hazen Wood, and H. H. 
Sturt. About three years ago 
Oxford University started a club 
of harriers, A. Goodwin, a cham- 
pion four miles runner, and the 
present President of the University 
Athletic Club, taking the lead in 
the matter. Some very large 
meets have been held, and affairs 
so far seem in a flourishing con- 
dition, but as yet sufficient time 
has not elapsed to enable the sport 
to take such firm root as it has 
around the Metropolis. Although 
long since devoted to foot beagles, 
it is but the other day that 
Cambridge followed suit, and 
commenced paper chasing in the 
orthodox manner; consequently, 
beyond recording the fact that 
meets have been held, there is 
nothing to call for special report 
in that quarter. Barring a small 
association in the county of 
Cheshire, there is, we believe, 
no club exclusively devoted to 
the sport anywhere in the North 
of England, although the number 
of those promoting all other 
branches of manly sports is legion. 
As a natural consequence, the 
running of really long distances 
is almost unknown until we get as 
far south as the capital of 
the Midlands, in which thriving 
but smoky towa there is a model 
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institution for the encouragement 
of athletics in general, as well as 
a cross country club at Moseley, a 
few miles out. With professional 
pedestrians the sport, for obvious 
reasons, has never even been at- 
tempted, the absence of gate 
money being at once sufficient to 
put acquaintanceship between the 
professional runner and the open 
country out of the question. 
Concurrently with the starting 
of the first metropolitan club, 
steeplechases from point to point, 
or in a big circle for prizes, and 
in which the runners were handi- 
capped by time allowances, made 
their appearance. No greater 
proof of the vast improvement 
effected in amateur long distance 
runners by cross country work can 
be attested than by a comparison 
of the times made by the “‘ cracks” 
now and ten years ago, and by 
the fact that four-fifths of the 
races of over a mile in length run 
anywhere in the South of England 
are carried off by members of 
paper chase clubs. Thus we find 
that over the same eight miles 
course at Roehampton, the winner 
completed in exactly 45 min. 
in the spring of 1875, while in 
1869, the then best man of his 
day was 50 min. 17 sec. over 
the journey. In 1878, more 
wonderful still, we have so far 
advanced that but a month ago 
eight men, all in the same race, 
covered the distance in less than 
48 min. Again, in the summer 
of 1876 an Iroquois Red Indian, 
named ‘ Karonariare,’”’ said to be 
the best runner in Canada, came 
to this country to play ‘‘ Lacrosse,” 
in company with a team of 
Canadian gentlemen, and was one 
evening at Roehampton induced 
to try conclusions in a two 
miles race over exceedingly 
rough and uneven country with 
C. H. Mason, who beat him 
by quite a hundred and fifty yards, 
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in addition to which the Redskin 
gained but a trifle on some second- 
rate Palefaces, who ran in the 
same race with starts. 

In the spring of 1877, J. Gibb, in 
a handicap steeplechase at Ed- 
monton, wherein he started from 
scratch, ran the full course of four 
miles seven furlongs one hundred 
yards, including the surmounting 
of some seventeen obstacles, and 
one heavy ploughed field, in 27 min. 
42 sec. It was in the autumn 
of 1876 that the Cross Country 
Championship of England was 
instituted, but the first attempt to 
bring it off at Buckhurst Hill 
proved abortive, owing to the lack 
of a proper trail. It was then 
postponed to the following March, 
when it was successfully decided 
from Roehampton over about 
eleven and a-half miles of rather 
easy country. The conditions of 
the Championship are that any 
amateur athletic club may send 
a team of not less than six mem- 
bers, the club getting the lowest 
aggregate, on an addition of the 
places of its first six men arriving 
home to win. Thus one, two, three, 
four, five, six would add up to 
less than any other six members, 
and would of course represent the 
most forward places. The three 
leading clubs mentioned above 
have been as yet the only ones to 
compete. This year the Cham- 
pionship was looked forward to 
with considerable interest by 
the outside public, who had 
begun a little to understand it; 
Oxford University, too, it was said, 
would send a team to compete, 
whilst the Spartans had so greatly 
improved since their defeat upon 
the first occasion that it was seen 
they would run the holders very 
hard. The principal reason of 
this was that during the winter 
this Club had sent a powerful team 
of fourteen members to Birming- 
ham, to compete against the 
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Moseley Harriers; and on their 
own ground clearly demonstrated 
theirsuperiority over the provincial 
runners. There was much excite- 
ment over this match in and 
around Birmingham, the fact of its 
being for no prize but the honour 
of the thing evidently preposses- 
sing the local bigwigs in its favour. 
It does not speak volumes for the 
enterprise of the Oxford University 
athletes that after all the talk 
and preparation they failed to 
come to the scratch. So again, in 
March, 1878, the three rival socie- 
ties were the only ones represented. 
Stenning, as in 1877, finished first, 
and in 1 hour 6 min. 40 sec., but 
this time the distance was short- 
ened by a mile; four Spartans 
followed him home, and as four 
more finished in the first fifteen the 
Edmonton Club achieved an easy 
victory. Mawby, who came in 
second, but 15 sec. behind Sten- 
ning, fell heavily in crossing a 
line of railway, or he would pro- 
bably have finished first. Con- 
nected -with this contest there is 
one thing more worth recording, 
and that is that no less than 
thirteen men completed the course 
of certainly ten and a-half miles 
of rough and hilly ground, within 
1 hour 10 min. ; this being another 
proof of the improvement effected 
in long distance amateur running, 

The idea of human harriers will 
no doubt be a curiosity to many 
of our readers. To such as have yet 
to make their début as paper chasers 
but may feel inclined so to do, it 
may be well to offer a little advice 
onthesubject of costume to be worn. 
Except in the very depth of winter 
or on an exceptionally chilly day, 
as thin a jersey as possible is the 
best attire; the action of continual 
running will speedily ensure a 
complete glow from head to foot. 
University costume as regards 
everything else, and there is no 
necessity for a cap, although many 
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old hands wear one. There will 
be caught no cold in the head or 
elsewhere whilst in motion. Shoes 
are by far the most important 
item ; they should be either the 
ordinary gymnasium canvas shoe 
with indiarubber soles, or the 
usual leather running shoe, a little 
more substantially constructed, 
and without the spikes ; but, above 
all things, they must be easy fit- 
ting, half an inch too long to 
begin with. A man may run two 
or three miles, but not ten, in 
shoes fitting like gloves. 

The shoes should be firmly at- 
tached to the feet by a second 
strap if necessary; else it may 
befall, as in a case we know of, 
where in traversing a heavy 
country first came off one shoe and 
then the other, quite a mile from 
home. The plucky runner, in the 
excitement of the race, would be 
daunted by no such accident as 
this, but raced on, over ploughed 
fields and hard roads, leaping 
ditches and making way through 
hedges. He came in fourth or fifth 
notwithstanding Lis mishap, but 
what he endured when he tried to 
enter his ordinary boots during 
the next fortnight, he himself 
knows best. 

This leads one to observe that 
it might not be a bad thing, in 
the interests of certain special 
branches of physical culture, to 
institute barefoot races. They 
might be for short distances 
at first, and over smooth roads, 
until the feet grew accustomed to 
what is after all their natural work. 
Such running would scarcely be a 
desirable addition to the pro- 
gramme of amateur clubs, but for 
soldiers, it might be suggested, 
such practice would be especially 
valuable; boots in a long campaign 
are one of the most difficult items 
to maintain in an efficient state, 
and the soldier able to march and 
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fight either with or without them 
would be the most valuable unit 
in the serious business of war. 

While our feet are accustomed 
to the civilised covering of boots, 
woollen socks, or cork soles inside, 
should also be worn to save the 
concussion, or the feet will suffer 
on hard ground. For the first 
few runs the finish should be done 
in a leisurely manner ; it is most 
rash to attempt to race the best 
men until one is something more 
than a novice to the work. A 
Turkish bath will do much to re- 
move the stiffness certain to be 
caused by a first experience of 
‘‘hare and hounds.” 

When this newness of the 
muscles to their work is worn off, 
comes the enjoyment of the chase ; 
after a rush, what delightful ease 
of the lungs is there in an easy 
run; leading one to believe that 
if people would follow up difficult 
aims in life, they might find its 
ordinary duties sit more lightly 
and pleasantly upon them. 

We may hope yet to see further 
developments of this most un- 
exceptionable and wholesome 
sport. At present it is too much 
confined to able runners to afford 
that general and beneficial exer- 
cise that it might to those whose 
pursuits are sedentary. As in 
hoating, below the racing crews is 
the ‘‘ torpid,” so where nothing is 
required beyond a bag of waste 
paper, a jersey, and a pair of shoes, 
there might be packs of human 
harriers of every degree of merit 
and swiftness, down to a dignified 
tlub of elderly gentlemen, who 
might find good sport in walking 
the cross country course instead of 
running it, and would think more 
than twice before scrambling 
through a hedge in which there 
was the remotest suspicion of a 
gate. 


Tuos. Suore. 
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The future representation of the University has been a prominent 
topic of conversation for some weeks past. The High Church party, 
which is numerically omnipotent in Convocation, took time by the 
forelock and selected as their candidate Mr. Shaw-Stewart, who has 
aided materially in the establishment of Keble College, and belongs 
to the type of politicians who place Church above party, and, like Lord 
Denbigh, are Catholic first, Englishmen second. The chances of this 
gentleman, it need hardly be added, are sufficiently brilliant, subject 
only to one possible contingency, viz., the candidature of Mr. Gladstone, 
which has been mooted, not, however, except as a matter of gossip. 
Much of course depends upon the circumstance of a double vacancy 
occurring. It is generally believed that at the close of this present 
Parliament Mr. Gathorne Hardy will accept the coronet he has, in 
accordauce with recent Parliamentary traditions, fairly earned. 
Whether Mr. Mowbray will offer himself for re-election or not, nobody 
knows except one man, viz.: Mr. Mowbray himself. His prospect of 
success in the event of a contested election would be slightly gloomy, 
and an impression prevails that whatever courage or ambition he may 
once have possessed has long since oozed out of the tips of his fingers. 
Be that as it may, the non-Catholic and Liberal sections of Convocation 
will not allow Mr. Shaw-Stewart to walk over the course, and rumour 
hath it that the University will be offered the alternative of a dis- 
tinguished and at the same time independent man, to be put forward 
on the double ground of personal merit and established reputation. 
As a mere question of equity, it seems hardly creditable 
that party considerations should override all other. Oxford, with an 
immense area of selection, need not pitch upon a comparative obscurity 
as her representative, simply because his orthodoxy is beyond dispute, 
and he happens to be on terms of amity with Canon Liddon and Dr. 
Pusey. Meanwhile, it is only just, in the interests of non-resident 
Masters of Arts, to state that the election is being quietly settled 
behind the scenes. No constituency is so easily managed by judicious 
wire-pullers as an academical one, and none—paradoxically enough— 
so ready to ignore the claims of genius. The opening of the new 
buildings of Keble College, viz.: the hall, common room, and library, 
which ceremony is fixed for St. Mark’s Day (April 25th), will 
multiply Mr. Shaw-Stewart’s chances of a seat he already may be said 
to hold im petto, unless between this date and that a really strong 
candidate should be announced. 
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Some twenty or more years ago—in the days when Pam was 
«<onsul—it was seriously proposed to disestablish the Commoner’s gown 
in favour of the more elegant distinctive garb worn by Scholars. 
Men murmured at the sumptuary law which compelled them to appear 
in a scanty toga disfigured by a brace of tails ornamented mathemati- 
cally like deviled drumsticks. Now ridicule is a mighty leverage in 
Oxford, and can easily eclipse the highest efforts of an academical 
Archimedes. The order of Choral Scholars of New College, for 
example, was abolished because a certain clever Head Master 
predicated concerning them that they were not choral, and they 
were not scholars. As terse an epigram would doubtless have 
relegated the Commoner’s gown to the limbo of the medieval 
curiosity shop, only that nobody possessed the opportune wit. Hence 
the old relic of Plantagenet Oxford has survived—perchance to the 
sorrow of the many thousands who have been privileged to wear it— 
until at last some antiquarian undergraduates have hit upon the happy 
thought of reforming the inglorious old rag. There is a picture in the 
Bodleian of the genuine and original article as it is supposed to have 
been evolved from the sartorial brain of St. Benedict, and this has served 
as a model for a sublimated Commoner’s gown. It is hung, as a work of 
art, in the windows of Messrs. Foster, the tailors, and on dit that it will 
eccupy a prominent position in the forthcoming Paris Exhibition. For 
the information of old Oxonians, it may be added that this vesture has 
gained in length and breadth by being referred back to its medieval 
outline, whilst it tails are fatter and more demonstrative. A propos, no 
one seems to have thought of consulting the Roman Order of St. 
Benedict, which has several establishments in this country, notably a 
very handsome one at Bath. The Rev. Dr. Sweeny, who is titular 
Prior of Gloucester, could throw as much light on this interesting 
problem in masculine millinery as the Bodleian Library, or even the 
illustrious James Parker himself. He preaches—or at all events, used 
to preach—in the Bath Roman Church vested in the Benedictine habit, 
which bears the same resemblance to the crapulous looking Oxford 
Commoner’s gown that a Belgravian belle does to an Aztec beauty. This 
hint ought not to be wasted on young antiquarian Oxford. 

The Church of St. Aloysius, contributed to by Lord Bute in memory 
of his conversion to Vaticanism, is beginning to bear fruit. Six 
undergraduates have been “received” this term, and it is believed 
that this batch is only the first instalment. Oddly enough, the whole 
sestett had been attending Canon King’s theological lectures. They 
were, as may be anticipated, steeped in Ritualism, and it required but 
one drop more of Romanesque doctrine to submerge them. Who 
administered that fatal drop nobody knows. Perhaps it was 
spontaneously generated. Anyhow, one of the number has been 
ignominiously shunted from Keble College as a punishment for his 
conscientious indiscretion. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President of Harvard College, Mass., has con- 
tributed au able article to the March-April number of the North American 
Review, bearing thetitle, “English and American Universities Compared.” 
As a matter of fact the contrast is one-sided. Dr. Eliot appears to assume 
that North America is too well acquainted with its Universities, or rather 
Colleges, to necessitate any detailed notice of the American system ; 
and his paper is virtually a favourable criticism of Oxford and 
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‘Cambridge. In the main he is distinctly laudatory, but he falls foul of 
either University on account of the weakness of the Professoriate, and 
he fails to grasp the significance and utility of inter-collegiate lectures. 
After notifying that Harvard boasts more professors than Oxford, 
he quotes against us the list of professorial lectures at Leipsie, 
Bonn, and other German Universities, and thereby exploits a very 
obvious fallacy. The German professor—and the professor at Harvard 
also—is after all nothing more than a class-instructor, and the number 
of his pupils does not exceed that of the average inter-coliegiate 
lecturer. The plain truth is that the major portion of our heavy 
professors are paid to sit in a corner and think. They represent 
endowed research, and their lectures are, or should be, a medium for 
announcing urbi et ordi their cognitions, or discoveries. We style our 
actual professors by a less high-sounding nomenclature, but they are none 
the less performing professorial functions, and are in no sense of the 
word, as Dr. Eliot appears to imagine, analogous to the privat-docent of 
Germany. The entire charge against Oxford is based on the merest 
quibble, and indeed the intellectual position of the University to a great 
extent justifies its system of teaching. Whether it might not be 
advisable, by scattering the title ‘‘ Professor” broadcast over the area 
of inter-collegiate instruction, to remove this misunderstanding is a 
theme which might fairly be discussed in Congregation. The 
Professoriate might be divided into two grades, the first to comprise the 
ornamental, the second the working, teachers of the University. A rose 
under a more grandiloquent name would smell just as sweet. 

Vegetarianism has gained ground in the University. A vegetarian 
banquet came off at the Clarendon Hotel, under the presidency of 
Professor Francis Newman. The ménu contained, among a crowd of 
appetising piéces, the imposing heading ‘ Joints, etc., etc.’’ The said 
joints,” however, were pies, deftly concocted to taste as like meat as 
possible ; and among the specialties strongly recommended was cold 
savoury omelette with mint sauce. The speeches were numerous and 
enthusiastic—albeit the wine was Adamite, 2.¢., distilled water—and 
Professor Newman certainly looked a strong argument in favour of the 
dietary he recommended. Assuredly vivisection is the logical conse- 
quence of the shambles as they are managed at present. The existence 
of an inhuman method of slaughtering beasts does not afford, however, 
an irrefragable argument against the use of flesh for food, albeit the 
world at large is quite prepared to constitute its mind a tabula rasa as 
regards the vegetarian theory; and if only Professor Newman should 
live to the age contemplated by ardent vegetarians, meat-eaters of the 
future will be classed with drunkards, if not maniacs. The calculation 
is that every animal, except man, lives five times the duration of the 
period it takes to develop. Assuming that we arrive at our full strength 
at twenty-one, this would substitute 105 for the regulation threescore 
years and ten—a span of existence exceeding that attained by the late 
President of Magdalen. 

The Oxford Military College seems likely to be only a qualified 
success. Genera] Desborough, its Governor, finds it difficult to fuse the 
academical and martial elements, and there have occurred regrettable 
changes on the teaching staff, followed by the resignation of the Drill 
Inspector, Major Graham. A recent inquiry has quite exonerated the 
Governor from all blame, but the fact remains that the muster-roll of 
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students has assumed attenuated proportions. The experiment was 
from the first open to exception. Of course, if Government had the 
hardihood to adopt a course which has been urged by Continental critics, 
viz.: to utilise the huge endowments of the two elder Universities by 
constituting them the sole avenues to the liberal professions, the case 
would be different. Oxford would supply as many officers as barristers, 
physicians, and vicars. At present, however, the Oxford degree stands 
on its own merits, and is of no direct advantage. Moreover, so far as 
this Military College is concerned, it has not from its initiation 
identified itself in any sense with intellect, and although, as an institution, 
admirable in its way, one is puzzled to comprehend its precise special 
value. Its latest published report, indeed, is pitched in a distinctly 
minor key, and reads like a last dying speech and confession. 
Theological Halls may have a future in connection with the University, 
but assuredly those present do not justify the supposition. St. Stephen’s 
languishes ; Wycliff fails to flourish, although liberally supported by 
Protestantism. Theology, somehow, is destined to be an exotic. It 
requires forcing—a very expensive process. The average B. A. 
ambitious of Holy Orders prefers to invest the money he would other- 
wise pay to Cuddesden, Wells, or one of those local seminaries, in 
settling a portion of his indebtedness to Oxford trade, which after three 
or four years’ residence is certain, even in the case of the most prudent, 
to occasion, when totalled, surprise, if not embarrassment. There is a 
feeling prevalent, too, that Oxford, the scene of gaiety and light- 
heartedness, is not the right pied d terre for preparation for austerity. 
There may be something in this argument; anyhow, neither the 
Theological School nor the Theological Halls have answered the halcyon 
expectations of their sanguine promoters. 


Trinity CoLtLecE, CAMBRIDGE, 











March 22nd. 


Some stir has been caused by certain propositions which have just 
been submitted by the Council for discussion by members of the Senate. 
It may be well to mention that during this year the Senate has, by 
virtue of the Universities Act, power (subject to approval by the Com- 
mission) to make any changes it pleases in the University Statutes ; 
the separate Colleges having a like power with regard to their own 
respective codes. 

The Council of the Senate is a body of eighteen persons, of whom 
the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor are er officio two, the remaining 
sixteen holding office for four years, — retiring every other year. 
It is by this body that propositions to be offered to the votes of the 
Senate are formulated; such propositions, when they have become 
enactments, being distinguished from the Cabvereity Statutes, or 
fundamental laws, by the name of “‘Ordinationes” or ‘‘ Graces.”” Now the 
Statutes at present in force were approved by the aaa in Council in 
1858, and there are many matters of detail regulated by them, which it 
is proposed to remove to the category of Ordinationes. They are toa 
great extent, as the Master of St. John’s pointed out at one of the 
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meetings last week, of a trivial nature, and such as any ordinary set of 
gentlemen might arrange for themselves as occasion should require. 
Dr. Bateson aroused much mirth by reading a few of them in his 
humorous way. The change suggested would of course make further 
change more easy. 

Other of the proposals touch the Vice-Chancellorship, eligibility 
for which they would no longer confine to Heads of Houses, and the 
voters for which, as also for the Public Oratorship, they would limit to 
those members of the Senate whose names are on the Electoral Roll. 
These last are persons resident for fourteen weeks in the year within 
a certain distance from the centre of Cambridge, whereas the general 
body, whom it is now wished in this respect to disfranchise, consists 
of all graduates above the standing of M.A., or LL.M., whose names 
are on the University Register. 

The three numerously attended meetings just held in the grim old Art 
School testified that something of no ordinary interest was under discus- 
sion. Almost all the most familiar faces amongst older residents were to be 
seen collected together. There were, besides many others, Dr. Atkinson, 
the Vice-Chancellor; spare, black haired Dr. Phear, Master of 
Emmanuel; the venerable Provost of King’s; the not-long-elected 
Master of Peterhouse, enthusiastic patron of out-door amusements, and 
as well known at Fenner’s in the cricketing season, as in the Senate 
House; our Vice-Master, Mr. Hotham; Mr. Browne, the beau-idéal of 
proctors; Dr. Waraker, the very successful law coach; our tutor, Mr. 
Trotter, always in the van of reform; Dr. E. H. Perowne, not always 
in that van; Mr. Sedley Taylor, great musician, and remarkably 
advanced Liberal; Mr. Henry Sidgwick, our best moralist ; good Mr. 
Russell, late junior Dean of John’s, who has, they say, much taken 
to heart recent changes in discipline at his College (‘‘ medizeval monk,” 
I have heard him called, yet a man worthy of intense respect for his 
high sense of duty and consistency of life). 

Dr. Perowne stood forward as the champion of the principle of 
resistance to all change. Perhaps it was he, 1 do not know, who wrote 
to the Times last week under the signature of ‘‘A Member of the 
Senate,” declaring that much opposition is felt here to the proposals 
of the Council. But the age has gone by for Cambridge, as Dr. 
Perowne and his friends might judge for themselves, when change is 
hated merely because it is change. 

With regard to the particular alterations suggested as to the Vice- 
Chancellorship, there may possibly be something reasonable in the 
objection, urged last week, that they would open the door to undesirable 
party contests. It would hardly be edifying to see an annual struggle 
to obtain a victory for the representative of some one College. 
Already it is a little bit scandalous that vacancies in various University 
posts have created a rivalry between Trinity and John’s. It would be 
disastrous if rivalry of that kind should cause any bad blood. 

We ought to be very proud of one another, and so, indeed, we are, 
although Trinity men do occasionally speak rather sarcastically about 
the Johnian Chapel, and although Professor Mayor will have it that 
we are only a “ colonia deducta”’ from John’s, in spite of all our protes- 
tations about the antiquity of Michael-House and Bishop’s Hostel and 
King’s Hall. 

Undoubtedly we claim a certain precedence in dignity amongst 
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colleges because we certainly have it. Everybody understands that we 
have it, though it is not quite easy to analyseit. Our College buildings 
cannot be said to be finer than those of John’s. What have we to 
surpass its gate and front, its chaste second court, its beautiful library ? 
There is a great deal too much stucco about our own buildings. But 
then men, not buildings, make a college, and the fact is a patent one 
that we have, if not a more learned set of Fellows, at any rate a body of 
members in the aggregate of more distinguished quality. Let us, 
however, freely recognise the grand position which St. John’s has 
filled in our University life. It reckons at the present moment among its 
residents very illustrious scholars, especially in classics and mathe- 
matics, and in every age, since the days of Lady Margaret, it has 
been justified of its children here and away from the academic home. 
Its terms of admission of students, and its encouragements to poor 
students have been liberal, some think too liberal, but it has thus come 
about that St. John’s College retains, perhaps in a greater measure 
than any other College either here or at Oxford, certain features which 
were the charm of the medieval Universities. 

Unfortunately, just after I had given so rosy an account of the con- 
duct of our undergraduates in my last letter to you, the news came 
that a disgraceful scene had occurred at the Roman Catholic Chapel. A 
party of wrong-headed men thought it consistent with the character of 
gentlemen to disturb good Canon Quinlivan and his congregation at 
Benediction by the most gratuitous insults, by loud laughter and songs. 
The public opinion of their equals in standing has severely condemned 
this ignorant and childish escapade. It will be long, of course, before 
we can hope to root out all scandals. 

There are still, if the whole truth must be told, too many. It isa 
sad fact, for instance, that there are a very large number of admirably 
disposed men, gentlemen, who would never dream of taking part 
in indecent rowdyism like that at the Roman Catholic Chapel, whose 
hearts are far away from all care for serious study. It is happy for 
these if they even take an interest in sport or athletics of any kind. 
Many do not even this. And naturally there are loud complaints about 
ennui, and the old story is re-told of the mischief found for idle hands 
to do. He was right who said “‘ Idleness is the enemy of the soul.” 

But the idlers, however large their number when we think of them 
apart, are in a small minority looked at from a comparative point of 
view. Iam not sure whether we do not err as much in the direction of 
excessive mental strain as in that of neglect of mental activity 
altogether. A second class in any of the Triposes can hardly be secured 
without the closest application for at least a considerable part of the 
three years of undergraduate residence. When one remembers Dr. 
Maudsley’s words in the Fortnightly Review, one feels inclined to 
tremble for the consequences of such application on the part of women, 
and both at Girton and at Newnham there is remarkable devotion to 
reading. 

It is a mystery how some students here and at Oxford find time 
to conduct so admirably the Ozford and Cambridge Undergraduates’ 
Journal. Let any who wish to know more of Cambridge affairs than 
I can possibly manage to illustrate, take in that paper. It appears 
weekly in full term. 

That it is not in mortals to command success has been again shewn 
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by some results of the late Classical Tripos. The list, which appeared 
yesterday, has been bitterly disappointing to not a few; in particular, 
several of our own Foundation Scholars, of whom we expected much, 
having missed their first class. 

Of departments of study at Cambridge in which there has been 
rapid progress of late years, natural science is one of the most 
conspicuous. Few men could so well fill the Chair of Anatomy as Dr. 
Humphry. He is a much admired lecturer, and has laboured hard to 
develope, in connection with Addenbrooke’s Hospital and the Anatomical 
Museum, a course of efficient medical training. Dr. Michael Foster, 
our Praelector in Physiology, has done some very distinguished work, 
and so has our other teacher of physiology, Mr. F. M. Balfour. Mr. 
Balfour, who has become a great authority upon embryology, has 
lately been writing on the development of the Elasmobranch fishes. 
You have probably seen the first number of the new Journal of Physio- 
logy, edited by Dr. Foster, published about a fortnight ago. 

In the Cavendish Laboratory, Professor Clerk Maxwell is ably 
assisted by Mr. Garnett, who wins golden opinions from all his pupils 
by his clear style of demonstration, and by the pains he takes to make 
everything understood. As to our Professor of Mechanism, his name 
is known and dear to many outside the University. Professor Stuart 
does not allow his energy in the cause of University extension to 
diminish his diligence in teaching. 

I find that 1 was wrong in stating last month that Mr. Blake 
was assisting Professor Hughes at the Geological Museum. He 
was, it appears, working on his own account, with a view to writing a 
monograph upon some geological point. 

A comparatively very limited number of our students are attracted 
to the Moral Sciences Tripos. The subjects are in themselves glorious: 
mental philosophy, ethics, political economy, logic. But who can 
expect men of two and twenty to do much good at them? The worst 
of this Tripos is, however, that there is about it so much risk of 
accidental failure. 

The last three or four years have given us several new teachers in 
the Moral Sciences. The gap left by Mr. Marshall’s departure there 
is no one, indeed, who can completely fill, but Mr. Foxwell, of St. John’s, 
has attained to a considerable reputation. Mr. Ward, of Trinity, and 
Mr. Keynes, of Pembroke, are known to be most thorough scholars. 

There isa great rage for music just now. The University Musical 
Society gives weekly Popular Concerts, which are anything but ‘‘popular,” 
in the ordinary sense of the word, the performances being almost all 
eminently classical. Very much study is being devoted to the violin and 
violoncello, and we really have in residence some amateurs of great 
power. The principal concert of the term, three weeks ago, was a thorough 
success. Atone of the churches Graun’s exquisite Passion Music is 
being sung weekly during Lent. 

On Monday evening took place the ‘‘ Hibernian” dinner, given in 
honour of St. Patrick’s Day by an association of Irishmen amongst the 
undergraduates. On St. Andrew’s Day last term a similar dinner, called 
the ‘‘ Caledonian,” was given by Scotchmen. I am afraid we have not 
altogether reason for self-gratulation that these festivals are thus 
observed at Cambridge. 

That the Commissioners have given forth an utterance, the news- 
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papers of the past week have recorded. They remind us that the Act 
had for its main purpose to promote ‘‘further and better instruction in 
art, science, and other branches of learning, where the same are not 
taught, or not adequately taught, in the University;” they think, 
therefore, that provision must be made for additional buildings for 
museums, laboratories, lecture-rooms, additional professors, lecturers, 
and readers, grants for special research. 


Trinity Cottece, Dustin, 
March 22nd. 


Hermathena No. 5 is out at last. These volumes take an immense 
time to print. This one bears the date 1877, but did not appear until 
well on in 1878. However, now that it is out, it is very well worth 
reading. The best papers are Mr. Barlow’s on Gibbon and Julian; 
Dr. Aliman’s ou Greek Geometry from Thales to Euclid; Mr. Palmer’s 
Miscellanea Critica ; Dr. Maguire on Legal and Constitutional Points in 
Cicero, Horace, and others ; and Mr. Tyrrell on Quintus Cicero’s letter 
De Petitione Consulatus. Mr. Abbott’s paper on Berkeley’s Theory of 
Vision, though original and thoughtful, is barren. Nobody now cares 
very much whether Berkeley did or did not deny the objective existence 
of matter. Mr. Abbott has found passages in the Bishop’s Common- 
place Book which read as though he did. Hence Mr. Abbott infers 
that the vulgar interpretation of Berkeley’s doctrine is the true one. 
Very possibly he may be right in drawing this inference. But I 
venture to think it is hardly legitimate to argue from a commonplace 
book to the opinions that are deliberately given to the world in an 
author’s published works. 

I hear that Mr. Palmer’s brief notes on points of criticism are 
attracting much attention in Germany. It is very creditable to Germany 
that this should be the case, as Mr. Palmer’s strong point is a refined 
and elegant taste, which is very much the weakest point of most German 
critics. Talking of Mr. Palmer reminds me that if ever there is any 

romotion in Trinity, he is certain to hold one of the classical chairs. 

ut promotion in Trinity seems to have come to a dead standstill. 
Senior Fellows are naturally a long-lived race, a fact which can be 
explained without resorting to Jonas Chuzzlewit’s hypothesis that it is 
liquid aggravation which circulates in their veins instead of blood. 
Formerly the College livings made pretty frequent vacancies, and 
Provosts and other seniors were now and then made bishops. The 
disestablishment of the Church has put an end to all this. And there 
has been only one death since 1870. Of course there is to be no 
Fellowship examination this year. There was a Royal Commission 
appointed to inquire into the best means of providing retirement for 
Fellows who might be past their work ; but though it has been sitting for 
several months I do not learn that its deliberations have resulted in any 
practical proposal. Something might be done, one would think, with 
the large sum that was awarded out of the Church surplus as compensa- 
tion to the College for the loss of its old livings. And possibly 
something will, bedone some day or other ; but ‘‘ while the grass grows—” 
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Altogether, what with one drawback and what with another, the 
position of a junior tutor is—I will not say unenviable—but by no 
means so enviable as it used to be in days gone by. The worst of it is 
that the Board seems bent upon adding to the worry. There is a notice 
now of some new arrangement concerning Fellows’ chambers, which 
may prove an annoyance to some of the Fellows. As yet it is not very 
clear what changes are to be made, but it looks as if the authorities 
meditated a curtailment of the privilege a few Fellows now enjoy of 
having their ‘‘ skips” (alias, servants) residing in the same building in 
which they hold chambers. It certainly does seem, at first sight, absurd 
that portions of the best buildings in College should be turned into 
servants’ dwellings. But the demand for chambers for resident students 
is. after all, not so very keen. It may very easily be that the Board 
will have disturbed a small number of skips, annoyed three or four 
Fellows, and not put the students who require chambers under any 
great obligation after all ! 

Some astonishment was caused by the election of Dr. Reichel, 
Archdeacon of Meath, to the Chair of Ecclesiastical History, in super- 
session of Dr. Gibbings, who was first elected in 1863, and had been 
twice re-elected since. It was thought that there were many reasons 
why Professor Gibbings should have been re-elected, and not afew why 
of all people Dr. Reichel should not have been chosen to supersede 
him. Dr. Gibbings had filled the chair with dignity and credit, and 
had made a reputation in teaching the very difficult and rather repulsive 
branch of learning of which he was Professor. Archdeacon Reichel, 
though known as a clever and pushing sort of man, with some Univer- 
sity distinction, was not supposed to have made a special study of 
ecclesiastical history. Dr. Gibbings is personally popular; of Dr. Reichel 
it may suffice to say that he has been active in every Church controversy 
of the iast thirty years, and that as a controversialist he is a hard hitter. 
Dr. Gibbings had presented some valuable books to the Library ; and 
is understood to have bequeathed the whole of hisown ecclesiastical library 
to the College. Dr. Reichel had assailed Trinity College in pamphlets 
and speeches, and is believed to have given active support to schemes 
of disendowment. Apparently the Board’s patronage goes by the rule 
of contraries. 

A history of Ireland, which begins with the Great Primal Nebula, 
and goes on through the cooling of the Solar system, the Eocene, 
Miocene and Pleistocene geological eras, the Great Ice Age, and so on, 
is a work worthy of record in a University letter, though only connected 
with the University by the fact that its author is a graduate. 
Mr. Standish O’Grady is the author in question. His first volume has 
been lately published. It comes down to the Mythical Period, and it is 
most entertaining reading, though one is now and then tempted to 
exclaim with Racine’s Judge, ‘‘ Passons au déluge.” Seriously, it is a 
pity Mr. O’Grady did not choose a more recent and definite opening for 
his history. His style is eloquent and polished, and I look forward to 
a real intellectual treat when his work is a little more advanced. 

This is wandering a little from University topics. ‘The truth is that 
University topics are dull just at present. The Easter recess begins 
very soon, and people are going away. 

We are pretty keen politicians in College, but our view of the 
Eastern Question is largely conditioned by a very ‘‘ personal equation.” 
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It is not forgotten that matriculations fell off fifty per cent. in the period 
of the Crimean War. Commissions were given away then, much as they 
seem likely to be now, and scores of young men who would have 
entered College were drawn away to the army. For this reason the 
outbreak of war is very decidedly deprecated by all whose incomes. 
depend upon full classes. 





EpinspurGH UNIVERSITY, 
March 21st. 


Few men that have passed through a Scotch University curriculum 
but have felt part of their time wasted on studies not likely to be of 
permanent use to them. Use and wont has endeared to the authorities 
a system which cannot much longer hold out. It seemed at one time a 
necessary article of faith to believe in the M. A. course as comprising 
classics, philosophy, and mathematics. One might as well have 
questioned the existence of the Trinity asthis. New ideas are shooting, 
however. Ere long philosophy may hope to have the making of a 
learned gentleman without aid of mathematics; mathematics may 
prove science possible without a knowledge of Homer. 

Many of the lads coming fresh from the country to the University 
are not fit to look a professor in the face. They begin their course 
with incompetence, and end it with hard-earned smatterings. For the 
good of such, for the good of education all over the country, and for 
the dignity of the University, it has long been proposed that entrance 
College examinations should be instituted. Nobody doubts that these 
would have a beneficial effect on schools; but when to begin is the 
difficulty. The Report of the University Commission, just published, 
deals with this subject among others. It suggests :-— 

“That all students proposing to proceed to the degree of M.A. shall 
be required, at the beginning of the first University Session, in either 
the Winter or the Summer Session, to pass a ‘first examination’ in Latin, 
Greek, mathematics, and English, and, when the state of education in 
the schools renders it practicable, in elementary physical and natural 
science. 

“That with some modification this examination shall be so adapted 
as to apply to students intending to graduate in law, science, or medi- 
cine, students in law having an option of passing an examination in 
translating from French and German instead of an examination in 
Greek; and students in science and medicine being examined 
either in translating from French and German, or in translating from 
one of these languages and Greek. 

“That, after passing the ‘first examination,’ the candidate for a 
degree in Arts shall be allowed either to proceed in the present curricu- 
lum (exclusive of the junior classes of Latin, Greek, and mathematics), 
or to select any one of five linesof study—viz., (1) Literature and 
philology, (2) philosophy, (3) law and history, (4) mathematical 
science, and (5) natural science. 

‘That, for graduation in honours, nothing but greater proficiency 
in the same subjects as are prescribed for the ordinary degree shall be 
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required, and that there shall be only one class of honours, in which 
the successful candidates shall be arranged in alphabetical order. 

“That while no entrance examination, a failure to pass which 
would exclude from the University, ought to be instituted, it shall be a 
rule of the University that no attendance by a student given before 
passing the ‘first examination’ shall be available for any degree, but 
that a power of dispensing with this rule in certain cases when the 
circumstances may seem to justify the relaxation shall be reserved.” 

These recommendationsagree pretty closely with the ideas entertained 
here regarding the matter. 

As for our own University, it is suggested :— 

‘That a Professorship of History shall be instituted in the Faculty 
of Arts, in addition to the present Chair of History, which shall then 
be confined to the duties of a Chair of Constitutional Law in the 
Faculty of Law, and the name of which shall be altered accordingly ; 
that the name of the Chair of General Pathology shall be changed to 
Pathological Anatomy ; and that a lectureship on Mental Diseases shall 
be instituted. 

“That the commission of the Professor of Practical Astronomy shall 
express in terms that his tenure of the chair is, as in the case of other 
professors, subject to the provisions of the Universities Act of 1858, and 
shall impose on him the duty of delivering each course or courses of 
lectures in connection with the subject of his chair as the University 
Court may from time to time require. 

‘That the Court of Curators be enlarged by the addition of two 
members, one to be elected by the General Council, and the other the 
President of the Royal Society of Edinburgh for the time being ex officio, 
and that in making appointments to professorships the votes of those 
members of the Court alone who are present be admitted. 

‘‘ That the salary of the Principal shall be increased by £200,” so as 
to raise it to £1200. 

‘‘That means be afforded for enabling the University to carry out 
its scheme for providing new buildings for the accommodation of the 
medical and scientific departments.” 

The spirit of the Report is liberal, and will, no doubt, produce good 
effects, although many of its suggestions will remain but suggestions. 
Some are disappointed that no step is taken towards reform in the 
Theological Faculties. The Secretary to the Commission has, no doubt, 
been painstaking, but he is not to be complimented on the elegance of 
his style. As may be seen even in some of the paragraphs I have 
quoted, the Report is clumsily worded. 

Professor Calderwood is to be engaged during the vacation on a 
study of the correlation of Mind and Brain, the result to be published 
early in autumn. 

Mr. Small, our Librarian, to-day puts forth a beautifully executed 
reprint of Zachary Boyd’s ‘‘ Four Letters of Comfort for the Deaths of 
the Earle of Haddingtoun and of the Lord Boyd (1640),”—a very 
interesting book for antiquaries. Zachary Boyd was a divine who 
wrote comical paraphrases of Bible narratives, with the object of 
popularising them. As a specimen of his grotesquerie, take this 
soliloquy of David on the death of Absalom :— 

Oh Absalom! my son, my son! Oh Absalom, my son! 
If thou hadst worn a periwig, this would not have been done ! 
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Guascow, Mareh 23rd. 


Lord Napier and Ettrick, after an unanimous request to allow 
himself to be nominated as a candidate for the Chancellorship, declined 
a proposal he ‘‘ considered the greatest honour that had ever befallen 
him,” on the understood ground that his wealth did not enable him to 
undertake the charitable duties of Head of a much indebted University. 
Thereupon the General Council divided into a Lorne and an anti-Lorne 
party. Those who were opposed to the candidature of the noble Marquis 
put forward as chief candidates the Duke of Buccleuch and Sir Joseph 
Hooker. The number of eminent Scotsmen—Carlyle would certainly 
refuse the office—affords, at present, no great choice of candidates. 
Sir Joseph Hooker is a world-famous botanist, and it is certain that the 
Duke of Buccleuch obtained a degree at Cambridge. The Marquis of 
Torne, on hearing of his candidature and the opposition to it, withdrew 
his name, and when a vote was taken the other day in committee, the 
Duke of Buccleuch had a slight majority over Sir Joseph Hooker. So 
it is likely that the former will be elected Chancellor. 

The result of the Universities Commission is at last before us. 
The suggestions are on the whole much more thorough than was 
expected from the Commissioners. What is really the most important 
of all the proposed changes is that in the manner of taking the degree 
of M.A. Hitherto, to obtain that degree, a student has had to pass 
three examinations, one in classics, one in mathematics and natural 
philosophy, and one in philosophy and English literature. The 
examination in mental philosophy is that which especially distinguishes 
the Scotch degree from the English. The Commission proposes to 
institute a Matriculation Examination in classics, mathematics, and 
English, and to leave the student thereafter free to take his degree in 
the same way as before, or to confine his attention to one of these five : 
Language and literature, philosophy, law, mathematical science, 
natural seience. This proposal is very much to the purpose, although 
some lament that the logical and metaphysical training which have so 
long characterised Scottish graduates should be made voluntary. But 
the change would do good in two ways. It would stimulate to original 
and thorough study students who now dissipate their energies on half 
a dozen different subjects and never open any except a class-book from 
one end of the session to the other. And it would enable a man with 
a marked liking for one study, as philosophy, to give his whole time 
to it with no fear of failure in another department. For it is the case in 
all Scotch universities, and more especially in Glasgow,,that students 
of unpalatable subjects are hampered and kept back by professors 
whose powers of lecturing are not commensurate with their fame. 

Many of the other proposals are valuable but there is none of equal 
importance. The Commissioners would give our Principal £1200 a year 
instead of £1000 as at present. A change in the mode of electing the 
Lord Rector in Glasgow is suggested. There will be a great deal of 
disputing about the proposal to unite the four Universities under the 
government of one Court. With regard to the separate University 
Courts, it is proposed to increase in them the representation of the 
General Councils and the Senates, and to take from them the power of 
reviewing the decisions of the Senates in academical matters. With 
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regard to this last it is undeniable that the students, at least of Glasgow, 
have on various occasions found an appeal from the Senate to the Court 
an unspeakable benefit ; and it is difficult to see in any other light the 
raison @ étre of the Lord Rector and his Assessor. 


Durnam, March 22nd. 


The University of Durham has of late been shewing tokens of 
increased activity ; and the public generally give proof of an appreciation 
of the efforts made, if we may judge from the large number of under- 
graduates now in residence here. Amongst other things, the affiliation 
of foreign colleges, which have hitherto been unable to brand their 
students with the mystic letters, is important and interesting. The 
Codrington College, in the Island of Barbados, is of very old foundation, 
and has done good work for the Church out in the West Indies. This 
is now connected with the University in such a way that all our 
privileges are now extended to its students. Already several have taken 
the degree of B.A., some of them appearing high up in the Class List. 
The feasibility of the plan is thus amply demonstrated, and the measure 
may now be fairly considered to have passed beyond the experimental 
stage. A far more doubtful undertaking was the affiliation of the 
Fourah Bay College, in Freetown, Sierra Leone. This College was 
instituted in the early part of the present century, by the Church 
Missionary Society. Sierra Leone had by that time earned its name of 
‘‘The white man’s grave,” and it was found necessary to train natives 
to take charge of the Church in a climate which proved so deadly to the 
European. Even then the task of educating the descendant of Ham 
was largely ridiculed. Many doubted, as some doubt in the present day, 
whether the African were not inferior to the white man in mind as in 
physical appearance. The fallacy of this supposition was before long 
satisfactorily proved. Many men were educated to a standard which 
none had ever hoped to attain. Bishop Crowther was one of the 
earliest students of this College, oa one who gave assistance 
in the building of the premises now occupied. There are now many 
students there of great intelligence, certainly up to the average of our 
own students resident here in Durham. Still, when the affiliation of 
this negro College was first mooted, jests abounded, and it was asked 
whether we did not next intend to affiliate the Zoo. I am in a position 
to say that those who have examined these men, all of them genuine 
‘“‘ niggers,” are themselves astonished at the excellence of their papers. 
Their answers are well worded, in better English than the composition 
of many an Englishman. All shew such an amount of intelligence as 
to disperse at once any doubt as to the advisability of the scheme upon 
which we have entered. It is quite clear that this custom of affiliation 
must be beneficial to the colleges who petition to be taken into 
connection. It is also clear that the University itself receives some 
reflex benefit. We are strengthening our foundations, shewing that 
we are anxious to break down the barriers which have hitherto excluded 
portions of mankind from great improvement. It will be no slight 
honour for our University when, in days to come, it will be said that 
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Durham was the first to extend the advantages of a university 
education to the inhabitants of Africa. 

We have some reason to congratulate ourselves that the Regius 
Professorship of Divinity at Oxford becomes to a great extent a 
political appointment. Had it been otherwise, we should have run 
serious risk of losing our own Professor of Divinity, the Rev. Dr. Farrar. 
Dr. Farrar has now been with us upwards of twelve years. Considering 
that the course of study here is shorter than that of most universities, 
Dr. Farrar has had an opportunity of putting his impress upon a 
remarkably large number of men. And this he has never at any time 
failed to do. There is a tone about his lectures which always makes a 
marked impression upon even the most ordinary mind. It is the tone 
of one who lays aside all bias, who comes to the consideration of 
burning questions with an untainted judgment. An atmosphere like 
this must be beneficial. The consequence is that bigoted men, with the 
exception of a very few desperate cases, are generally moulded 
considerably if they pass through the Durham Theological course. 
The effect of this on the North of England is appreciable, and would 
be most advantageous if more men availed themselves of our curriculum. 
We cannot help thinking, therefore, that Oxford has lost and we have 
gained. It would have been hard, indeed, to have found a man who 
would have such a moral and intellectual hold upon his students as 
Dr Farrar has. 

Theology is the specialité of Durham. The phrase ‘“ Theological 
University,” which, if I mistake not, was applied by Canon Tristram 
to Durham in his speech on Confession at York, is one which does not 
meet with general favour aud acceptance. Some think that the words 
are a contradiction of terms, and that a university which is a univer- 
sity indeed should embrace all subjects without excelling in any 
particular branch. But, however desirable it is that this should be so, 
universities have always failed in this respect. Some one subject has 
always been more popular than another, and in Durham the Divinity 
Class has always been attended by a larger number of students than any 
other. The reason of thisis obvious. The Church in the North-East has 
no Theological College (in which plight may it long continue), and 
Durham naturally comes forward to supply the vacancy. The wide- 
spread fame of our late Professor of Divinity, Dr. Jenkyns, did much 
to raise the reputation of Durham in this respect; and, as I have 
already implied, the present Professor has sustained the honour 
which his predecessor won. In the Divinity course, too, there is a 
distinct object in view, which is more than many of the men who study 
Arts can pretend to have. 

The College of Physical Science at Newcastle is prospering almost 
beyond the expectations of its most sanguine upholders. The class- 
rooms are inconveniently crowded, and as soon as any additional 
accommodation is provided, the space is filled almost immediately. It 
is manifest that the present premises are not nearly adequate to the 
demands of the neighbourhood. The buildings are inconvenient and, 
furthermore, are not the property of the University. The time has 
clearly come for erecting buildings of our own. No part of the Uni- 
versity can be considered more successful than this College. Its 
establishment has evidently filled up a gap which must have long been 
felt in the large manufacturing district of the Tyne. The University 
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has made considerable sacrifices in order to found the institution; and 
it is now hoped that the inhabitants of Newcastle and the neighbour- 
hood will begin to give practical proof of their gratitude for what has 
been done.. Scholarships and exhibitions have already been founded 
by friends who have realised the importance of the work; but the 
greatest task has yet to be accomplished. It will very soon be almost 
impossible to carry on the work of the place without considerable 
increase in the quality and quantity of our accommodation. In the 
present stagnation of trade, indeed, it is unreasonable to expect much ; 
but when the prospects of business men brighten, we shail have just 
cause for disappointment if something handsome is not done 

The number of the Durham University Journal for Epiphany Term 
has just appeared. It contains a beautiful rendering of the famous 
chorus from the Cdipus Coloneus, by Mr. Marston, a blind Fellow of 
the University. Dr. Farrar, also, has contributed an excellent address 
on “The Present Aspect of the Conflict with Scepticism,” a most able 
paper, though, perhaps, a little disappointing in the solution offered of 
the mighty questions raised. 

The Rev. W. Greenwell who has brought out the book on ‘ British 
Barrows,” is a member of our University. Mr. Greenwell took his 
degree in 1839, and was elected Pemberton Fellow in 1844. The book 
has been received well on all hands, and seems likely to take rank as a 
standard work. I hear that it is already on the verge of a second 
edition. 

The undergraduates are at present very active in sustaining 
their societies, the prosperity of which is a sure proof that vitality 
pervades the whole body corporate. The Union Society has made 
rapid strides during the past twelve months, and has never been 
in a more flourishing condition than it is now. The Universities’ 
Mission to Central Africa is taken up with great vigour; and one of 
our number hopes before very long to devote himself to this valuable 
field of labour. 








Current Literature. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Life and Letters of James Hinton. 
Edited by Ellice Hopkins. London: 
C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1878. 

In the above volume a singular 
thinker is presented to us; but not 
by his intellectual peers or from a 
critic’s point of view. The writers 
of the biography have stood before 
their prophet as learners rather 
than as estimators. They have 
not regarded him from a distance 
as one among a galaxy of philo- 
sophers, but have rather endea- 
voured to understand the man 
himself, to receive and transmit, 
if possible, the messages he im- 
pressed upon them. The memoir 
is not on this account an inferior 
production. The disciple, though 


much may be beyond his compre- 


hension, is far less likely to mis- 
interpret than is the clever critic 
with preconceived ideas. And the 
book gains in vividness what it 
loses in breadth. James Hinton’s 
philosophy is here not so much 
analysed as just touched upon; 
but what there is of it is clearly 
explained ; and, moreover, ex- 
plained in connection with his own 
life and character—a rare merit in 
a biography. 

We may instance the happy 
way in which one of his favourite 
sayings is brought in :— 

‘Never be afraid to give up your 

best, and God will give you His 
better.” 
It follows immediately after the 
account of Mr. Hinton’s finding it 
necessary for the maintenance of 
his family to put aside philosophy 
and set up a West End practice as 
aural surgeon, thereby gaining a 
practical knowledge of that human 
nature to the service of which his 
deep spiritual insight was after- 
wards to be applied. 


The latter portion of the ‘“ Life 
and Letters” is all that could be 
desired. It gathers together the 
impressions of many people—for 
the editor, it may be named, did 
not work alone. It calls in, as it 
were, all possible aid toward re- 
vealing the many-sidedness of the 
subject’s mind and the extent of 
his influence, so that those who 
come to know him first through 
these pages will do so in no partial 
and distorted manner; while those 
to whom he was already near and 
dear will understand him better 
for this opportunity of adding the 
experience of others to their own. 
The earlier chapters, consisting 
chiefly of the details of religious 
doubts and difficulties such as a 
large proportion of thoughtful 
persons pass through, and of 
speculations about homeopathy, 
are comparatively uninteresting, 
even wearisome at times, in respect 
of the matter they contain. But 
they cease to be so to any reader 
who accepts them as pictures or 
representations of the development 
of Mr. Hinton’s intellect at an 
early period. 

Mr. Hinton often spoke of the 
utility of passing through a stage 
of rigid adherence to some par- 
ticular set of doctrines before 
reaching that ‘“‘ purer air’ where 
‘faith has centre everywhere,” 
and where one is “ never afraid to 
let go.”’ Certainly it cannot be 
otherwise than deeply interesting 
to realise how his theory was ex- 
emplified in his own experience, 
how at one time, indeed, he clung 
in a paroxysm of terror to the be- 
liefs in which he had been brought 
up. But though we should on no 
account have desired that this 
experience had been omitted from 
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the memoir, we cannot help re- 
gretting that so much precious 
space has been devoted to making 
clear the precise forms in which it 
came to him. 


With regard to the letters and 
extracts contained in the volume, 
one thing must be borne in mind: 
they have evidently been selected 
with a view of presenting rather 
the general direction and mode of 
Mr. Hinton’s thought than any 
particular point arrived at in its 
progress. To label any single 
sentence in them as ‘‘ an expression 
of Mr. Hinton’s final opinion” 
would be unjust and untrue. 
Equally untrue if even his dying 
words had been offered us; for 
would not he himself have looked 
for fresh light to come to him had 
he lived? He possessed pre- 
eminently the power of re-seeing, 
of knowing anew. And for him, 
whether of theory, of moral prin- 
ciple, or of practical action, of 
word, of deed, or of thought, 
crystallisation was death. 


**T do not care—how can I care /— 
whether my thoughts are true or 
false. If they are not true, the truth 
must be better. It does not matter 
that they seem to me perfectly good. 
The truth, if they be not true, must 
be better still.” 


A few extracts may be of in” 
terest :— 


‘“You know how it seems to me 
that it would be of great advantage 
to use a negative term to express the 
negative in respect to our emotions, 
and to call absence of response to 
facts not selfishness, but non-regard. 
Now, it seems to me that not only 
our thoughts but our efforts are often 
twisted awry by this treating an 
absence as if it were something. So, 
e.g., how people strive against selfish- 
ness, but in truth there is no selfish- 
ness to be striven against, and it is 
futile to strive against it. The only 
remedy for not regarding facts is to 
regard them.” 
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There is another point similar to 
this :— 

“‘The true state of the emotions, 
duly responsive to every fact that has 
a natural relation to them, what I 
call a true regard, you observe is tive ; 
its character is that it is accwrate, ac- 
cordant with facts; its absence is 
falsity, inaccuracy, distortion from the 
fact. You see this. Now would there 
not be an immense advantage in our 
keeping this simple fact in mind, and 
thinking of it, and speaking of it so, 
as true, and the question of it as a 
question of truth or falsity? You 
see what we do instead ; we call it by 
a quite different name; we call a 
true regard not simply true, but 
benevolent, generous, kind, or some 
term of that sort, which conceals 
from us the simple fact that it is a 
matter of truth or error. And from 
this is it not obvious how there flows 
one great practical evil? We hide 
from ourselves so the nature of the 
practical problem, and come to act 
upon a notion obviously absurd, as 
soon as we recognise that it is a ques- 
tion of truth we are concerned with. 
This error, namely, that calling a true 
regard by other termst han true, we 
come to feel as if it might be done 
without, as if other things might be 
substituted for it. This, then, you 
see, is the very mess we are in; we are 
trying to make some other thing or 
things ‘ do instead’ of love, but if we 
called it ‘instead of truth,’ we 
should see at once that it was non- 
sense. No one would seriously 
suggest to do without accuracy or 
truth, and try to do with something 
instead. There is no substitute for 
truth, we must have that, and its 
absence means disaster. And it is 
just as much so in the moral as in the 
intellectual world, of course. But 
you see how, by calling what is really 
a matter of simple truth by the name, 
e.g., Of benevolence, we come to lie 
down under the feeling that it is a 
nice thing to have, yet if we have not 
got it we must do without it ; so that 
there is some contrivance or other— 
just laws, a good police, prudence, 
balance of interests, punishments, 
etc. ,etc.,—which may do instead. But 
call in truth and the absurdity is 











manifest at once; it becomes as mani- 
fest then in words as it is in facts. 
Would it not be worth while to make 
this correction in our thoughts?” 

‘* Acting for self makes right a rigid 
thing, and a rigid thing in man’s life 
is precisely as a dead thing in the living 
body. It cannot partake in the life 
and so is disease. It is as a foreign 
body, a thing unmoving, in the midst 
of a moving whole. And just as 
nature, as soon as ever a dead thing 
is in a living body, begins instantly 
to turn it out, so’ does man’s life begin 
instantly to turn out a dead or rigid 
right, a right that is a thing and not 
an act. And by the very same pro- 
cesses that are diseases, she makes 
an abscess round the foreign body, she 
surrounds the dead right with crime 
—we call it dissoluteness, the abscess 
state. Crime and vice are the means 
by which nature casts out rigid or 
dead rights, that is, puts away acting 
for self. Give her time—indeed, that 
we must give her, for she takes it. 
Our attempts to put these down are 
simply the attempts to cure an abscess 
without the casting out of theirritating 
body. In presence of the dead thing, 
spiritua] and physical alike, nature’s 
forces take that form, the form of 
disease. These are her best forces, 
that is their action ; all the goodness 
in her life goes into it. It is in vain 
to try to make it better while the 
irritant remains; the abscess is the 
goodness, the form which life so must 
take.” 


*‘ And, indeed, this is the secret 
of what some call my tact. I treat 
men as if no self were in them ; and 
this is true, after all, though not true. 
Especially is it what makes women 
feel I understand them. I take it 
for granted there is no self in them, 
and they know it is true. It is the 
fact of them. A woman will always 
love the man who says to her ‘ Lay 
down your life,’ better than the man 
who says to her ‘Take up your 
rights.’ ” 


Mr. Hinton’s published works 
(with one exception perhaps) are 
markedly clear in style. The same 
cannot always be said of his letters 
and manuscripts, if we may judge 
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from the extracts contained in the 
memoir. Due allowance must, 
however, be made for the fact that 
disconnected passages must always 
appear more or less unintelligible. 
Moreover, there is an obvious 
reason for such a defect appearing 
in letters. Writing for friends 
already familiar with his mental 
attitude, there was no necessity for 
him to fully shape his thought. 
But we must allow, also, that these 
unformed or partially developed 
thoughts are sometimes made 
obscure by the marks of his 
struggle to reach them. Nor are 
they always free from a certain 
morbid element due to the in- 
fluence of a life-long contact with 
suffering upon a peculiarly sensitive 
organisation. But there is a new 
power in them, and we hope to see 
them attract fresher minds to study 
them, and perhaps to evolve them 
in renewed expression that shall 
be, wherever required, at once 
simpler and more artistic than the 
original. 

Sir William Gull prefaces this 
work with a pleasant tribute to his 
friend, who seems to have been 
found a man of the clouds by 
minds more immersed in practical 
business. But taken as a whole, 
we would not say that Mr. Hinton’s 
work was unpractical ; indeed, its 
ends were quite the reverse. 





Expository Essays and Discourses. 
By Samuel Cox. London: Hod- 
der and Stoughton. 

Salvator Mundi. By Samuel Cox. 
London: ©. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Mr. Cox we regard as one of 
those beneficent persons who are 
helping to avert from the Church 
of England the necessity of dis- 
establishment. If the Church can 
be truly nationalised, so that every 
individual can see a benefit in 
belonging to it, who would seek 
to destroy or to divide so grand 
and homogeneous a construction ? 
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If the Church can come to content 
itself with good aspirations and a 
loving wish for well-doing as its 
basis of membership, that will be 
broad enough for all to stand 
upon, and the increasing tribes of 
the modern heathens may be 
enabled to come in. Or if the 
Church should still make acquies- 
cence in definite dogma a condition, 
her opportunity of being truly 
national will lie in the breadth of 
her studies and in the wisdom of 
her conclusions. So soon as she 
has obtained a creed large enough 
to attract those who are now feed- 
ing on alien philosophies, they 
will be glad to come in. And un- 
less the ranks of the advocates of 
disestablishment are _ secretly 
swelled by those who do not com- 
plain of the imperfections of the 
Church, but of there being such 
institutions as Churches at all, or 
anything more than shops and 
laboratories, industrial or scienti- 
tic, there would seem no reason 
for dissent from an_ institution 
founded on reason, and allowing a 
wise freedom. Sects would turn to 
brothers in alliance. We think 
that if the Church can expand into 
a fearless guide, an unprejudiced 
philosopher, and a loving friend, 
the majority will be found on the 
side of acceptance of her consola- 
tion. If there be anything short 
of this basis, twenty years from 
now, with education progressing 
as rapidly as it is, we can see 
nothing of the present nationally 
supported Church but a degraded 
institution, a menacing political 
popedom, plunged in hopeless sec- 
tarian strife. 

We should be giving a wrong 
impression of Mr. Cox if we led 
any timid believer to regard him 
asin any way ademolisher. ‘The 
historical school to which he be- 
longs. so long as it istrue to its prin- 
ciples is the constructive school ; it 
searches back amid confused tradi- 
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tions for what the great souls of 
the world really said and really 
meant. Painstaking earnestness 
is what is especially needed, and 
this quality the editor of the ‘‘ Ex- 
positor” manifests abundantly. 
He is head of a Bible-class of a 
hundred and fifty grown-up mem- 
bers, many of them scholarly; he 
permits frank statement of diffi- 
culties, and his works manifest the 
value of the instruction he has 
himself received from discussions 
so arising. That he has so far 
freed himself from old dogmatic 
prepossessions as to be able to 
discuss the forms of faith on free 
and equal terms with a pure theist, 
we would scarcely affirm; but that 
on that account he may be a more 
useful present guide to the num- 
bers that are now endeavouring to 
creep out of the old narrow holes 
of theology, we are ready to be- 
lieve. A very slight elimination, 
a change here and there scarcely 
to be missed, and these discourses 
might belong, not to the Church of 
a particular century or millen- 
nium, but to the universal philo- 
sophie faith that is so often 
obseured, and as often shines 
brightly again. At least he can 
claim to be undenominational, and 
his discourses we heartily com- 
mend to those who feel that there 
exists something deeper and more 
important than denomination. Per- 
haps the most valuable section of 
the ‘‘Expository Essays” is that 
devoted to the difficult subject of 
Prayer. We believe that most 
who read this section will find a 
new light shed upon the subject, 
nay, upon the very meaning of the 
word and essential quality of the 
act. 

In the ‘Salvator Mundi” the 
terrible words of theology are 
taken one by one, and minutely 
examined, both as they stand in the 
languages from which they are sup- 
posed to be derived, and as they are 
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by the meanings of modern speech. 
The full history of each word is 

iven with a candour, explicitness, 
and knowledge that leave nothing 
to be desired. ‘‘ Hell” is harried, 
‘‘damnation” judged and con- 
demned, the “everlasting” con- 
fronted with the “aeonial;’ and 
all with a consistency that im- 
presses any open mind with the 
conviction that the spirit of the 
original use of those words is 
being more closely approached 
rather than departed from. How- 
ever we may have familiarised 
ourselves into believing our mis- 
taken conceptions the truer ones, 
if we follow out Mr. Cox’s ex- 
— with care we shall be 
ound to allow that he has proved 
the primitive doctrine to be the 
larger, and the more faithful to 
the religious ideal. 


Field-Marshal Count Moltke’s 
Letters from Russia. Translated by 
Robina Napier. London: C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 1878. 

The Letters from Russia which 
form the present volume were 
written, in 1856, to Madame de 
Moltke, while the Count was in 
attendance on the Crown Prince 
at the coronation of the Emperor 
of Russia. Soon afterwards they 
were translated into Danish, and 
appeared in the pages of a Copen- 
hagen journal. They attracted 
little notice in Germany, however, 
until February, 1877, where they 
were re-translated, and came out 
in the ‘‘ Deutsche Rundshau.” It 
is from this rather mutilated ver- 
sion that the French translation 
noticed in the July number of the 
old series of this magazine was 
taken. The volume before us, on 
the other hand, is a translation 
of a later German edition of the 
originals, granted by Count 
Moltke, with the proviso that the 
profits resulting from the sale 
should be applied to the fund for 
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soldiers wounded in the war of 
1870-1871. Its greater accuracy, 
therefore, amply compensates for 
its later appearance. But we think 
that for a book which most readers 
would throw aside after the first 
perusal, the cheap, loose French 
“‘get-up” is more suitable than 
the expensive and elegant English 
one. 

These letters will be found spe- 
cially interesting to any who may 
care to take a bird’s-eye view of 
Russia as it was at the time when 
they were written ; for the writer 
describes minutely the places he 
visits, the people he sees, the 
events, great and small, that are 
happening around him. They are 
not on the whole of much historical 
value, though probably a remark 
here and there on the social con- 
dition of the country, and the 
causes which have led thereto, 
will be remembered long after the 
letters themselves have been for- 
gotten. 


Incidents in the Biography of Dust. 
By H. P. Malet. London: Triibner 
and Co. 1877. 

Much intelligently directed read- 
ing, and much connected thought 
have been signally wasted by Mr. 
Malet in support of the thesis, 
‘Everything that lived or grew 
was composed of air, water, and 
dust.” ‘The dry land of the 
earth,” hesays, ‘‘isdust.” ‘The 
earth consists of air, water, and 
dust.” An arbitrary division of 
the chemical elements into one 
well known chemical compound, 
one equaliy well known gaseous 
mixture, and—everything else, 
reminds one of the famous division 
of the human race into men, 
women, and Herveys. It is neither 
scientific, practical, nor poetical ; 
and it is matter of regret to see 
so much labour wasted on so idle 
an affectation of scientific investi- 
gation. 





